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Their First Choice 


VERYWHERE you go you will find them, the real red-blooded, dyed-in-the-wool 


fishermen who love their kingly sport. 


They fish for the joy of fishing. They 


enjoy the battle of strategy with those finny, scaly fighters of stream, lake or river. 
fa bl i . . 
hese are the men who swear by the Martin Automatic. 


It is only with a Martin Automatic that the real sport in fishing can be had, because 
with a Martin Automatic you play your catch on your finger tip and when he is landed, 
your line is ready instantly for the next try. Automatically, the slack line is spooled as 
you retrieve it. There is no fussing with cranks, no snarls or knots to be unravelled. 





This is the Slandard Martin 
Model, with line capacity of 
73 to 225 feet. They range 


in price from $4.50 to $7. 





Hlere is the famous Mar- 
tin Trolling Reel. If you 
enjoy trolling be sure lo 
have one in your kit. 
Capacity 250 feet of “G” 
line. Price Only $10, 











For the fly-caster, the Martin FlyWate model (illustrated above) 
is without equal. It weighs slightly more than six ounces, just 
packed full of speed and strength, yet it is one of the prettiest reels 
ever put on the market. Moreover, it will give a perfect balance to 
the lightest or heaviest fly-rod. 


The FlyWate Reel comes to you in a neat leather pouch and packed 
in individual cartons. It is made in three sizes as follows: 


Model 26 
Model 27 
Model 28 


75 ft. G line capacity Price $ 8.00 
90 ft. G line capacity Price 10.00 
150 ft. G line capacity Price 12.00 


Ask your dealer or write us direct for catalog. 
Your money back if you are not satisfied. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CoO., INC. 
600 MAIN STREET MOHAWK, N. Y. 


MARTIN AUTOMATI 
FISHING REELS 
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These Luxurious Electric-Starting 


OUTBOARD RUNABOUTS 


Navigate Even the Shallowest Waters | 
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Tilting Propeller Lets You 

Cruise, Fish, Race or Explore 

Regardless of Shoals or 
Obstructions 


IHNSON Sea-Horse motors now may 
be purchased with Electric Starters, and 
with these motors Johnson introduces 
hulls to match—amazingly lightweight, 
fastand water-tight. These Matched Units 
all have automatically tilting propellers 
that ride safely over obstructions, and 
open up the streams and shallow shores 
where more than half the joy and use- 
fulness of water motoring is found. 

Heading this group of motor boats are 
the Johnson Aquaflyer Runabouts, elec- 
trically started and lighted, luxuriously 
upholstered and appointed. 

Like a motor car, they are steered bya 
wheel from the driving seat where all 
controls are located. Their motors are 
neatly concealed in a hatch-covered re- 
cess in the stern. This leaves the interior 
30% roomier than an inboard boat, and 
protects sport clothes from the grime 
and grease of an engine. The Underwater 
Exhaust discharges fumes under the water 
and quiets the motor to a muffled hum. 

This new craft fulfills every desire for 
atrim,fast,comfortable runabout at a frac- 
tion of the cost of motor boats hitherto. 

Other Johnson boats powered by spe- 
cified Sea-Horses, both electrically 
started and rope-cranked, or rope- 
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New Sea-Horses \ 
Now Electrically Started 
or Rope-Cranked i 


Johnson Sea-Horses are the world’s speed fe 


Sea-Horse champions. They hold 28 out of 42 official rec- j 


cranked only. Latter as low as $260 ba. , aera ep aco Hp neat oe —e ns ; 
4 . . 7 -rope cranke: y > 

complete. Their seamless waterproof Sea- or electrically “24” and 32” with both electric starter that also } 

lite construction is 35% stronger than Started charges battery and auxiliary rope-starter, as well if 


as rope-starter, only, with the Release Chargerthat er 
cuts the usual starting effort in half. They start 
with rich orlean mixture, start cold, start always. iy 
New Alternate-Firing gives smaller Sea-Horses if 
“4” and “12” the same starting ease and also re- | 
duces vibration to the vanishing point. These ! 
smallermodels permit Full Pivot Steering, enabling : | 
you to back your boat as easily as to go ahead. 
All dealers carry first-aid service parts. Stations 
for complete service in all parts of the country. 


Sea-Horse Prices Electrie-Starting Boat Prices: {Motors Extra Except Where Specified} 


ordinary wood construction, and guar- 
anteed to outlast it. They weigh only half 
as much as ordinary boats in water ser- 
vice, and accordingly are faster and more 
i, portable. Sealite is impervious to water, 
won’t warp, crack or leak,and requires no 
attention in storage or in use. They are 
boats you will never have to calk or bail. 
Write for color-illustrated catalog de luxe. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1002 Pershing “Sing}e,"’ $125; ,1"3."" $150: Motors 15-ft, Knockabout, $135. 174-ft, Aquaflyer De Luxe Runabout includ- 
” $160: *10,°" $185; ““16,""$315;‘*24,""$350;  14-ft. Utility A, $165. ing Electric-starti tors, $925 t 

Road, Waukegan, Illinois. In Canada: Canadian 19" $195; 16," $250; *32,"> $395 15-ft, Utility B $276. 20-ft" Aguafiyer Family, Runabout inchoding 

Johnson Motor Company, Ltd., Peterboro, Ont. 9*94,°" $285; ‘*82,°" $325, f. 0, b. Factory 174 -ft. Service Runabout, $485. Bierce starting motor, $1065. 


World's Only Manufacturer of Outboard Matched Units, and ties Maker of Outboard Motors. 
Originator of Water-cooled Underwater Exhaust and Release Charger. 
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NEW LURES 


y“PFLUEGER” 


Pronounced “‘FLEW-GER’’ 


Will Add to Your Fishing Pleasures During 1930 


Pflueger WHOOPEE Sotnier 


Pat. Pending 


Pflueger PIPPIN Wobbler One size, six patterns 




























Pat. Pending Price 90c each ‘ 
Size 3 inches, six finishes Has special device for holding Pork Pflueger T. N. T. Minnow 
Price 90c each Rind. Hook rides point up, practically Pat. Nos. 1418326—468361 
weedless. Has snappy wiggle. All Metal Body, size 314 in. 


Hooks are detachable, and Weed Guard 
has Buckle Loops for attaching Pork é Six finishes 

Rind, Bucktail or Squirrel Tail if de- FW, desianed for b Price $1.00 each 

sired. Weighted to travel under water. specially esigned for Oass, mus~- Floats, Dives, Wiggles and Wobbles. 
kallunge, lake trout, pike, pickerel, ; : 


etc. Backed by the experience of 
Three Generations in the building 
of Fine Fishing Tackle. 


Ask the leading sporting goods 
dealer in your town for Pflueger 
Tackle. Pflueger makes reels and 
baits for every kind of fresh or 


Pflueger RAZEM Minnow salt water fishing. 


Pat. Pending 
In three sizes, 2, 214, 3 in.—three 





popular finishes KLIPEC Pflueger PAKRON Minnow 
Prices 50c to 75c each Pat. Pending 
The attachment at head of the bait is so Size 3/4 in. Three popular finishes 
constructed that hook will ride point up. Price $1.00 each 


. An under water bait designed particu- 
Pflueger KLIPEC Weedless Hook larly for salt water. The solid metal 


Pat. Nos. 1573553—1617318-—1730383 head gives sufficient weight to carry 
One size—5/0. Tin plated this minnow to the proper depth. 
Price 15¢ each : 


Rides easily over weeds without becciaing 
snagged, yet offers no resistance to the strike. 


PFLUEGER * 


ONOUNCED ‘FLEW-GER® 


FISHING TACKLE 
Leaders Since I864 i The 


O° 5807" Ent Mfg. C 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY, ota fing a 
Dept. 3 AKRON, OHIO ors prorgere bene bh 
’ & 
Oldest ond leogast Mansfovhars of eo - ai ha | 
Fishing Tackle in the U. S. X il 





Pflueger SNAPIE Spinner 
Pat. Nos. 1573553—1617318—1730383 
One size and three patterns 


Price 75¢ each 


The hook rides with point up and is 
equipped with a practical weed guard. 
The spiral spinner is so constructed as 
to impart a decided kick to the bait. 
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ELEPHANT. LION. 
BUFFALO. RHINO. 

and other Big Game 

Hunting throughout 


EAST AFRICA 


Chas. A. Heyer & Co. 
Nairobi Kenya Colony 


have specialized in the organization 
and outfitting of Shooting and Scien- 
tific Expeditions since 1903. 


Success Guaranteed. Highest Creden- 
tials. Illustrated catalogues and full 
particulars from our Agents: 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


or write direct to us 
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Jonas Trophies 


and Furs 


Braves, Raccoon, Muskrat and 
other skins make beautiful, stylish Fur 


Coats. Fox, Lynx and Coyote skins make 


stunning and modish Chokers— 


—especially when Jonas Bros. of Denver 
manufacture them. Write for complete in- 
formation and Trophy Catalog. 


Uaster Taxidermists 

















DIAMONDS OR BIG GAME? 


Will take four or five good shots—young—across 
Africa. Diamonds, and fighting with hostile natives 
possible. Sport and interest certain. African coast to 
coast 5000 dollars each; six months to a year. - 
ternatively, hunting in good district at 800 dollars 
per menth each, plus arms and licences, Cheap land 
available for permanent shooting box if required. 
Particulars on receipt sailing date, time available, 
and requirements. Cable possible, or write im- 
mediately to W. S&S CHADWICK, % Netherlands 
Bank of South Africa, Greenmarket Square, Cape Town. 


CATCH-THAT-BIG-ONE 
oe “QUIMBY’S” , 
COLD SPRING CAMPS 
Open May 10 


Five Lakes in Border Forest 
Trout—Salmon—Lakers 
Main Camp—25 Cabins with baths and 
Open Fires. Guides—Roads Good 


HORTENSE QUIMBY 


Averill Northeastern Vermont 














Ten Thousand Miles by Auto-Coach 
A summer tour of scenic wonderlands in 
western U. S., Canada, and Mexico. Total 
expense six hundred thirty-five dollars. 


AMERICAN TRANSPORT 
478 N. Highland Avenue, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Hunting Lodge or Summer Home 


In Adirondack Mts.—Deer, bear, Canadian lynx, bob 
cat, fox, beaver, otter, rabbit, partridge and wood- 
cock. Trout, bass and muskies. Over 100 bucks. 5 bear 
—26 fox reported in one season in township of Stony 
Creek. One trapper caught 58 fox and lots of other 
fur in one fall. 80 acres. 5 room camp—other build- 
ings—trout stream—fine view and altitude—only $900. 
Gther camps and log cabins for sale. 


EARL WOODWARD, Hadley, N. Y. 
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For Sale 


Game Preserves 


Properties which not only afford 
splendid combination duck, quail, 
wild turkey and deer shooting, 
excellent fishing, etc., but also 
represent exceptional investments; 
admirably situated on South Car- 
olina and Georgia Coasts, where 
forty-seven prominent Northern 
and Eastern parties purchased 
similar properties past Winter. Full 
details upon request. 


L. H. SMITH 
Ten Drayton St., Savannah, Ga. 




















Trout, Croakers, Blues, 
CHANNEL BASS lars We. Seaut 4-8 to 
, 6-3, to 10-15 about 11-20th. 
ides Power ite with cabins and awnings, A-1 hotel, 50 double 
me, 30 connect-baths. Sea F. Home Grown vegetables, Fresh 
H Plan day 3.50 and 4.00. 













Gu 
roo: 
milk. eags etc. Amer 








10 Ibs. Surf Bathing. Del-Mar- 
or via Norfolk 


Channel Bass 25 to 58 Ibs. Trout 1 to 

Stone Road 7 

E. Shore Va. (Ocean Side) 
rship 


pT re, or O. P. Gone Ex. 
e% . Wa ue 
Booklets A. G: H. MEARS, ( 





MARSHALL’S 


The Forks Hotel and Cabins 
THE FORKS—MAINE 


Fishing—(trout and salmon) river or lakes. Hunting 
excellent. The ideal place for a rest in the upper 
Kennebec valley. Cuisine unsurpassed. Season opens 
about May 10th. Rates on application. 


Fred L. Marshall, Prop. 
Until April 1st, 17 Edwards St., Waterville, Maine. 




















ASHLEY PLACE 


For sale—Hunting rights on 11,000 acres. Abundantly 
stocked with quail, doves, turkey and other game. 
Located 30 miles from Augusta, Ga. and Aiken, 8. C. 
Board for dogs at my kennel the year round. $8 per 
month. kennel has a ten acre enclosure, 

For full information address 


JOSEPH ASHLEY Ellenton, 8. C. 











FOR SALE— 


Camp at Cranberry Lake, largest lake in 
Adirondacks. Two story log cabin situated 
on small island near mainland, running 
water, 6 bedrooms, 2 baths, guide’s house, 
motor boat, fully furnished and equipped. 
Price $16,000.00 Box B, % Field & Stream, 
578 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Whenthe oldspring fret comes o’eryou 
Come to Grand Lake Stream 


SALMON, TROUT, BASS 


Comfortable camps, good food and 
teal fishing. Circular on request. 


TREADWELL’S CAMPS 











GRAND LAKE STREAM, MAINE 






































Are you taking 
advantage of this 
DIRECTORY? 


For the past thirteen years our 
“Where To Go” Department (Pages 
4—7) has been the most extensive 
hunting and fishing resort directory 
published in any magazine in 
AMERICA, 

Are you taking advantage of 
these pages and this service in 
finding a place to hunt, fish or 
camp? 

The selection of the proper place 
means not only your comfort but 
the amount of fish and game you 
will find, proper and dependable 
outfits and competent guides. 
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CanYOU- 


All you need to know to make the out-of-doors your 
home is contained in these six books. Here are definite 
instructions for finding natural foods. Pictures to help 
you identify flowers, birds, trees and animal tracks. 
Games to be played in camp. Pastimes for the camp- 
fire circle. Lists of necessary equipment for long or 
short excursions into wild country. First aid treatment. 
What to do if you lose your way. A veritable college 
course in the school of nature! 


Are you at home in big timber, 

in the mountains, in a frail canoe 
on lakes or streams? Can you light a fire 
without matches? Can you make a sun- 
diad—quickly, with materials at hand? 
Identify the birds? Tell the difference 
between edible mushrooms and toadstools? 
Recognize poison ivy? Erect a water- 
proof shelter? 

This marvelous set of books tells you 
how to do all these things—and count- 
less others. Hiking and Canoeing covers 
every phase of those two sports, from 
equipment and directions for achieving 
the utmost comfort on the trail or stream 
to the handling of small craft over rapids, 
ete, etc. Animals and Birds tells its own 
story. Tracking, taxidermy, hunting with 
both gun and camera. Indiancraft is full 
of the lore of the first and best of all 
woodsmen. Sign language, ceremonials, 


Nature’s Own 


No onE knows more about outdoor life 
than Ernest Thompson Seton. No one 
has studied the lives of Indians and 
pioneers more carefully. No one has a 
greater or more sympathetic knowledge 
of the beauties and wonders of nature— 


H-: good a woodsman are YOU? 


HE LIBRARY 


PAONE RING. 





blazing trails, etc. Woodcraft, stories of 
adventure, instructions for living on the 
land, seeing with both eyes everything 
that is before you. Earth and Sky, weather 
forecasting, romance of the flowers and 
shrubs and trees. How to find your way 
by natural signs, “compass-golden-rod,” 
moss on trees, the stars at night. Contains 
maps of the heavens, etc., etc. Wild Ani- 
mals! 

Everyone who loves the out-of-docrs 
will find these the most fascinating and 
valuable of books. Master woodsman and 
master story teller, Ernest Thompson 
Seton always has something new and in- 
teresting to tell you. Here are over 1700 
pages of interesting information and en- 
tertainment: Woodland lore, adventure 
tales, animal stories, Indian songs, dances, 
ceremonies, pioneer tales and specific in- 
structions covering every phase of life 
in the open. 


University 


flowers, trees, birds, small 
winged creatures, wild and do- 
mestic animals. 

He wrested this knowledge 
from Nature herself, by living in 
the open and through years of in- 
timate contact with, the American 
Indians. 


a 


Library of Pioneering 
and Woodcraft 


By Ernest Thompson Seton 


WitHovut cost or obligation on your 
part, we will gladly send the six vol- 
umes of the Library of Pioneering 
and Woodcraft, beautifully bound in 
three-quarter leather and profusely il- 
lustrated with more than 1,450 phato- 
graphs and drawings by the author, for 
one week’s free inspection. 


Examine Them One Week 
FREE! 


Return them at our expense if they do not 
measure up in every way to your expectations, 
or send only $1.50 first payment, then $2 a 
month till a total of $13.50 has been paid, an 
astonishingly low price for books of such charm 
and worth. No risk. A world of pleasure and 
a wealth of outdoor knowledge awaits you. Mail 
the coupon NOW. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Garden City Dept. S-563 New York 





Tie the best knot for 
your purpose every 
time? This is the 
bow-line that neither 
slips nor jams. 
Scores of other 
necessary knots are 
described and illus- 
trated in these books. 














CAN YOU—see as well as 
you think you do? Just how 
good are your eyes? Have 
you ever tried this interesting 
Rabbit-Test? It is only one 
among thousands of valuable 
helps to the woodsman, 
hunter and outdoor man— 
with which these books are 
crowded. 





Can you lay a 
good cooking 
fire correctly 
in the open? 
Which of these 
Pictures is 
wrong? 
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Can YOU identify the 


4 tracks and trails of animals 


in the woods? Here is an- 

other sketch of the LI- 
BRARY OF PIONEER- 

ING AND WOOD.- 

\) CRAFT, by Ernest 
Thompson Seton. Do you 

know the thrill of coming 

upon these marks in the 

wilds? Of recognizing 

them? Of following them 

with gun or camera? Let 

a this master woodsman tell 
you how to read the marks 

beasts leave behind them, 

for you to trail. 


Q 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. 5-563, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me for free examina- 
tion, the Library of Pioneering and Woodcraft 
(6 vols.), by Ernest Thompson Seton, handsome- 
ly bound in three-quarter leather. I shall either 
return the books within five days or send you 
only $1.50 as first payment, then $2 a month till 
the full price of $13.50 has been paid. 


POE esis icevesacincs 
Address 
City 
Occupation................ és ioteciaameiaial 
Check here [] If you prefer the National Blue 
Cloth edition send only $1 first payment and 


$2 monthly until a total of only $11 has been 
paid. 
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HUNTING PERMITTED 


Not “Hunting Prohibited” 
nor “No Hunting” but 
HUNTING PERMIT- 
TED. A strange sign to 
many of us who live in the 
sections of the country 
where the signs all read 
DON’T. We might just as 
well have this kind of a sign 
—HUNTING PERMIT- 
TED or FISHING PER- 
MITTED—if we worked 
out our state conservation 
problem the way it is being 
done in Connecticut. If you 
don’t know how the plan is 
operated and the results it 


gets, read about 
The 





The Connecticut plan means 
all the days afield you want 
with your rod or gun and 
an excellent chance to return 
home with a well filled bag 
or creel. 

Whether or not you are an 
active conservationist this 
means a lot to you. You will 
want to know about and talk 
about a plan that can bring 
good fishing and good hunt- 
ing within your reach as it is 
doing for the sportsmen of 
Connecticut. It is a plan that 
can be put into effect in your 
state just as easily. Read 
about 


Connecticut Plan 


by U. S. Senator F. C. Walcott 


in the APRIL issue of 


Field # 
Stream 


An issue full of information about fish and fishing tackle that will come to you at 
just the right time. And in addition there is an assortment of stories and articles 
that will give you hours of pleasure. Here are just a few of them. 


The Family Honor 


Nash Buckingham: tells a great story of a Chesa- 
peake retriever A story that every man who loves 


On the Crest of the Flood 


dogs will enjoy reading and remembering. 


Where Flows the Kennebec 


A fishing wager—dry flies against wet flies. Pick 
the winner and then read A. R. Macdougall’s story 


of how it all happened. 


In Twenty-four Hours 


“Two thousand miles for this, now do your stuff.” 
And Dr. Finton did his with gun and camera and 
tells us about a great tical article 
sheep hunt in the Atha- 
basca Forest. 


Wolf Ways 


Turkey hunting in flood water has its difficulties 
and thrills and Elmer Ransom tells us about them. 


Arthur J. Snider was brought up on wolf hunts 
and knows all about that trickiest “varmint” the 
familiar but seldom understood coyote. 


Those Exasperating Trout 


Trout fishing 


Ray Bergman. 


April Field & Stream is on Sale March 10th 


Be sure to order a copy from your news- 
dealer or send us your subscription now! 


under difficulties which any of us 


might experience, is the subject of this most prac- 
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CANADA TAX SALE 


SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 
$77 buys 3 acres lake front 
$126 buys 40 acres farm 
$158 buys 82 acres on river 
$270 buys 160 acres with creek 
$360 buys 100 acres lake front 
$389 buys 200 acres Otter Creek 

These properties, with several hundred others, are 

offered at the prices stated, no mortgage, no further 

payments. Beautifully situated hunting camps and 
fishing lodges where there is real hunting and fish- 
ing. Summer cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages 
situated in Muskoka, Highlands of Ontario and the 
new North; also farms in Old Ontario, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Prairie Provinces and British Colum- 
bia. Our 13th annual list just issued in the form of 

a twenty-page, illustrated booklet describes these 

properties and gives full particulars. It is mailed 

free on application. Now is the time to invest in 

Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. Don’t delay! 

These properties won't last long at these prices. 

Send no money, but send for booklet to-day so you 

will have first choice. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
Room 604 
72 Queen Street West Toronto 2, Canada 











An attractive opportunity 
For retired business man—who desires outdoor 
employment under favorable conditions, and 
who can invest a few thousand dollars in a 
successful, well established business. Corres- 
pondence invited. Address 


C.C.C. % FIELD & STREAM 
$78 Madison Ave. New York City 











MANOUAN 


Hunting and Fishing Club 


HUNTING FISHING 
CANOEING 


in Northern Quebec 
Illustrated folder, price list ete., 
will be furnished on request. 
Reservations should be made as 
early as possible as only a lim- 
ited number of guests will be 
accepted. 
Write or wire 


Hudsons Day Company 


Tourist Department 
100 McGill Street, Montreal, P.Q., Can. 


























LION HUNTING 
JACK BUTLER, KANAB, UTAH 


Lion hunting in the Grand Canyon. Wonderful op- 
portunities to get lion, bobcat, and deer in action 
with movie. Can show you hundreds of deer a day. 
Can guarantee you a lion or bobcat. Will rope him 
and you can take him home alive. Best pack 
lion dogs in America. Send for pamphlet. 











SPORTSMEN 


A real opportunity knocks when CuicotT Huntine & 
FisHING CLUB (now in organization), located in 
Chicot County Arkansas extends its limited time in- 
vitation to Sportsmen Everywhere who desire to own @ 
Gilt-Edge Share and membership in one of the best 
fishing and hunting places in Arkansas. 

If interested, write or wire 


MADISON JONES 


Box 26 McGehee, Arkansas Phone 318 





ALASKA 
KODIAK BROWN BEAR 


The Most Prized of Trophies 
Complete your trophy collection with KODIAK 
BEAR, the world’s largest flesh eater. Found 
only in Alaska. Eight sportsmen, guided by 
us, in Spring ’29 bagged twelve, averaging 
considerably over 9 ft. 

Now booking Spring ’50 Kodiak Bear Hunts, and 
Polar Bear and Walrus expeditions to the Arctic. 
BF Also Fall 1930 hunts for Kenai Moase, Chicka- 
loon Sheep, Caribou, Goat, Grizzly and Glacier Bear. 
Operating in Alaska Peninsula, Kodimk Island, 
Kenai Peninsula, Cook Inlet, Rainy Pass, Chicka- 
loon, Fee Glacier, Chugach and Alaske 
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Hunting trips and expeditions to fit any purse 


“ALASKA GUIDES” 
Headquarters, Anchorage, Alaska 














“Covered-Wagon” Trip 


thru the wilds of Old Mexico. Spend 21 days camp- 
ing, fishing, hunting, horse-back riding, and sight 
seeing. Bring your wife and larger children. Every- 
thing furnished. American guides who know Mexico. 


BIRD D. CASHION 
606 Moore Bidg., San Antonio, Texas 





SNES... Green’s Camps 


Shortest Route to Sabaskong Bay 


lew Fort ces Kenora way. 
boat trip. Individual Hog cabins best of gr¥b, guides, ts. canoes, 
and oqupment. Wonderful sport for Muskies, Base, Lake ut, Wall- 
eyed_Pike. Record Muskie 58% pounds caught at our camp last season. 
F on request. Write or Wire 
GEO. H. GREEN Emo. Ont., Can. 
Formerly of Rainy Riger, Ont. 


















OZARKS 


NEW BIG HORN HUNTING & FISHING CAMP 


at head of Yukon. Lake Trout/weighing 25 Ibs. caught 
on trolling line; good fly fisAing for Grayling. Open 
June 15th. Lake 75 miles long, over 2 miles wide. Beau- 
tiful camping grounds, wonderful scenery and moun- 
tain climbing. We furgish boats, tents, everything but 
personal kit. Good home cooking; also Fall hunting for 
Moose, Bear, Mountain Goat and Sheep, Twenty years’ 
experience as a guide. For information write 


FRED LAWSON, Atlin, B. C., Canada 
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DEPENDABLE 


STATLERS 


Seasoned travelers, who are 
always roaming the highways 
of the world, are great friends 
of the Statlers, 

Statler Hotels, they’ll tell 
you, are dependable. You 
know what to expect of them; 
they’re the trade-marked, 
full-measure, known quality 
of hotel merchandise. Their 
tates are posted in their rooms 
—rates which do not change 
with the flow of business. And 
what’s more, Statler values are 
away out in front—“values” 
meaning the relation of what 
you get to what you pay. 

The radio in your room, 
your own private bath, circu- 
lating ice water in every room, 
a morning paper under your 
door, good food in well-plan- 
ned, well-run restaurants, and 





cheerful, e/pful service from 
well-trained employees— 
those things are dependable 
in a Statler—where your sat- 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, 
fishing, hunting, trapping, canoeing, bath- 
ing; adapted to fruit, poultry, vacation or 
permanent home. $100.00; $5.00 down; 


Spring Bear Hunting, May 1—June 20. 
Fall Hunting Sheep & Caribou. Aug. 20— 
Dec. 31. Moose & Bear Sept. 1—Dec. 31. 








$5.00 monthly. 
HERMAN HUBBARD 
1973 North Fifth 


Kansas City, Kansas 


DICK TOUSLEY, Licensed Guide 
Box 1687 Anchorage, Alaska 








A Full House 


I wish to state again what fine results 
your paper gives. I advised Geo. Bell, 
my brother Jay Woodward and Carlos 
Wilcox of Speonk to use your maga- 
zine, 


They found it just as fine as I did. 
It filled their camp and kept it filled. 
Trusting you may have as successful 
a 1930 as you made a 1929 for me, 
I am 


Very truly, 
(signed) Earl Woodward 


Hunt in Cariboo, B. C. 


Trips arranged via pack horse or canoe. Sprin 
Bear Hunting, Summer Camping & Fishing ‘whe 
and Fall Hunting. Moose, caribou, grizzly & black 
bear, goat & deer. 

Best of references. Twenty years’ experience. 


THOMPSON BROS., Guides & Outfitters 
Barkerville, B. C. 














For your fishing trip this Summer come up to 


SHEEHAN’S CAMP - Lake Penage 


A Fishing and Hunting Camp 
on Canada’s Frontier 
A well equipped camp on Canada’s great- 
est bass lake and in the centre of one of 
the finest fish and game districts ‘in 
Ontario. 








Write for pamphlet. Address 
’s Camp, White Fish, Soo 


isfaction is guaranteed. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON OFETRONT 
BUFFALO $T LOUIS 
CLEVELAND NEW YORK 

| Hote/ Pennsylvania) 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 


By FLORENCE S. JENKINS 


VERY dog has one birthright—a 
master. The saddest thing in the 
world is a dog without this birth- 
right. He is like a man who knows 
no God. Joe Bishop, realizing this, tried 
to be a real master to each dog in his ken- 
nels. Considering the fact that Joe had 
from thirty-five to forty-five dogs in his 
care during all the training season, his 
self-imposed role required a very large 
heart indeed. But he was a real lover of 
dogs, loving everybody’s dog—any breed, 
any size, any age. 
- So attached would Joe become to his 
kennel friends that often, when shipping a 
dog home, he found it necessary to hurry 
away from the depot before the arrival 
of the train. Only Bishop’s kind could 
understand tears from the eyes of a big 
red-necked man on seeing a crate disap- 
pear into the baggage car, the last sight, 
perhaps, of a faithful four-legged friend. 
Joe frequently censured himself for his 
weakness and would vow that he’d never 
again lose his heart to another man’s 
dog. But when he uncrated a new dog 
to be broken on quail, and a soft muzzle 
was thrust into his hand, a friendly paw 
held out in greeting, or just a pleading 
look sent from soft eyes, all the barriers 
Bishop had erected about his heart crum- 
bled. Again he found himself assuming 
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“Come, boy! 





the role of master and God pro tem of 
another trusting friend. 

On a day in early October, Joe re- 
ceived the following letter from Kansas 
City, Missouri: 


Mr. Joe BisuHop, 
Rickton, Alabama 
Dear Sir: 

I am shipping you an Irish setter by 
today’s express. He is a peculiar dog, and 
I do not understand him at all. He is either 
as mean as the devil or a fool. 

I bought him last year at a local bench 
show, strictly on his looks, and so far 
looks are all he seems to possess. He has 
been sent home from two kennels since I 
purchased him. His first handler, a man 
who lives near me here, shipped the dog 
home and wired: “This Irishman ran off 
two of my kennel boys and ate one of my 
fingers.” I wouldn’t try to train him for 
any price. His second handler returned 
him to me branded “incorrigible.” 

I tell you all this merely to prepare you. 
I have been informed that you have quite 
a way with dogs, and so I am hoping that 
you can discover the trouble in this case. 
Let me hear from you as soon as you have 
tried the dog out. 

Sincerely yours, 
Leprorp T. BAINES 
P.S. The dog’s name is Red Terry’s Dan, 
and he is very well bred. 


Bishop read the letter with much in- 
terest. In his entire experience in handling 
dogs, he had never had one attempt 
to bite him. Dogs instinctively took to 
Joe. In considering Dan’s case, Bishop 
felt that he was probably not half so bad 
as he was painted. He had had experience 
with other so-called outlaw dogs, and in- 
variably found that kindness and patience 
won almost instant response. 


S the local from Montgomery pulled 
into the little station at Rickton, Joe 
stood on the platform waiting for Dan. He 
carried a short chain lead and a box of 
salmon. Meeting the train without these 
two articles would have called forth a 
deluge of bantering remarks from the 
station loungers. Always thoughtful of his 
dogs, Joe never came to meet one without 
the inevitable chain lead and the can of 
salmon. He knew how tired of the crate 








The story of a red set- 
ter that defied all men 


Drawings by 
ARTHUR D. FULLER 


the newcomer would be, and how he would 
welcome a brisk walk around the depot, a 
can of salmon and a drink of cool water. 

Once Bishop had come to the train with- 
out either article, for he was expecting a 
dog from a near-by town and knew that 
he would not need food or water before 
getting to the kennels. Bishop had been 
hailed with “Say, Joe, is your sweetheart 
coming? I don’t see no salmon and I don’t 
hear no chain a-clinking.” 

“No,” came the sarcastic voice of a 
rival handler, one noted for his neglect of 
dogs, “he’s decided to start taking his dogs 
around to the city café for meals.” 


O now the familiar sight of Joe with 

chain ard salmon was not given much 
attention as he stood quietly waiting 
Dan’s arrival. As the train drew to a 
stop, the door of the express car was 
thrown open violently and the tousled head 
of the expressman was thrust out. 

“Say, is there a fellow named Joe Bishop 
out there?” As Joe stepped forward he 
continued: “Say, you got the red-hottest 
dog in here I ever saw. It says on the 
crate. ‘Valuable dog. Please feed and 
water,’ and I tried to do my duty. Durned 
if I wasn’t mistaken for the food! That 
dog has the rabies, hydrophobia and de- 
lirium tremens all mixed up together. 
Here, porter, catch the edge of the crate 
and let’s get red-hot papa off. His color 
and his temper shore do match.” 

Joe went up to the crate, which had 
been unceremoniously dumped on the plat- 
form, and received his first glimpse of Dan. 
He saw a large, unusually handsome Irish 
setter. The dog snarled and turned dis- 
tended, wrathful red-brown eyes toward 
him, disregarding Joe’s kind words and 














friendly advances. Bishop drew back, not 
in fear but in surprise, not expecting so 
violent a reception. Immediately he decided 
that Dan’s place was in the crate until such 
time as high fences surrounded it. Putting 
the can and chain back into his pocket, 
Joe called his negro helper and they lifted 
the still protesting Dan into the rear of a 
small truck and started for the kennels. 

































































N arriving, Bishop had the crate put 

into the back yard, which was well 
fenced, making escape impossible. He then 
sent the two negroes who served about the 
place off on some errand, purposely leaving 
Dan and himself alone for their first meet- 
ing in the open. Joe was not sure, but he 
thought that he had caught a fleeting 
glimpse of fear in Dan’s rolling, baleful 
eyes, and in Bishop’s understanding heart 
was born the first spark of pity for the 
big, handsome dog. Joe was beginning to 
suspect that the dog was fighting through 
fear. “Somewhere, sometime, some place,” 
mused he, “some man has given that poor 
fellow hell!” 

With this thought in mind, Bishop 
stepped forward and unhurriedly lifted 
the latch of Dan’s crate. Just as de- 
liberately and quietly he swung open the 
crate door. With a snarl and a bound, Dan 
gained his freedom and, whirling, faced 
his liberator, standing stiff-legged and 
menacing. When Joe spoke, Dan began to 
circle around, snarling defiance. And again 
Bishop thought that behind the brave front 
he sensed fear—desperate, awful, fighting 
fear of Man. Immediately Joe dropped to 
his knees. As he knelt, Dan stopped in his 
circling to stare. Bishop spoke then in his 
low, kind voice, “Come here, old man.” 

Dan snarled and withdrew a pace. Joe 
neither withdrew nor made the even more 
fatal move of following him up. He simply 
held his positionand inthe same steady voice, 
a trifle coaxing now, began: “Come on, 
now ; let’s make friends. Here’s my hand.” 

Cautiously Joe extended his hand and 
laid it flat on the ground, palm upward. 
Dan snarled, then began slowly moving 
toward the outstretched hand, while Joe 
continued to talk reassuringly. At last Dan 
was within touching distance of the 
man’s hand. He put out his muzzle and 
sniffed cautiously. Then he snarled and 
slowly sank to a crouching position. Again 
he sniffed the extended hand. Joe remained 
rigidly still, occasionally making an en- 
couraging remark. He was sure now that 
his suspicions were well founded: that 
Dan was trying to cover his fear with 
ferociousness. 

Joe smiled and extended his hand a bit 
farther. Dan again sniffed the man’s palm. 
This time the dog did not snarl. Bishop 
reached forward and slowly stroked Dan’s 
big red foot. This was merely the beginning 
of Dan’s complete surrender. Joe spent the 
greater part of the afternoon in the yard 
with the dog while his two negro kennel 
boys looked on from the safety of the 
screened back porch. Once, the braver of 
the two ventured down the back steps, but 
Dan quickly vanquished him and sent him 
yelling to safety. “Boss,” he declared, “ef 
you puts dat dawg in us kennels, I shore 
ain’t gwine in dere no mo’. You'll jes’ 
natchelly have to get a new feeder.” 

Dan did go into the kennels, however, and 
became friendly withthe kennel boys. Hestill 
carried his distrust for strangers, but con- 
fined his hostilities to growls and glares. 

Up to this time, Joe had not attempted 
to train Dan. He had concentrated on 
taming him and gaining his complete con- 
fidence. Now it was high time, Bishop de- 
cided, to see what kind of bird dog Dan 
was. The quail season had opened, and he 
thought perhaps it would be wise to take 
the dog out alone, get him on birds and 
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see how he behaved. 
Joe knew that a dog 

of this type would 

need careful handling. That he had 
already received some bird work 
Joe knew, but he was convinced that 
his training had just begun when he 
became man-shy. 

Bishop went to the kennel early 
next morning. The east was show- 
ing its first glow and there was a 
bracing tang to the dawn wind that 
stirred the dead leaves of the oaks 
and whispered through the pines 
about the place. None of the negroes 
were stirring; so Joe saddled his 
horse, caught up the rope which he 
always carried looped on his saddle, 
slipped his gun into its scabbard and 
went to get Dan. 

The dog was at the fence, eager 
to be out and away. As soon as he 
was released he flew past the man, 
making his way across the frosty 
fields to the rolling bird country 
that surrounded the kennels. Bishop 
swung into his saddle and 
started off at a gallop, giving 
Dan the whistle signal to slow 
down, then calling his name. 


HE red setter stopped and 
waited until the horse and 


rider had gained some distance ~3 
on him, then went ahead again. all 
At first he went slowly and % 


kept in narrow territory, but 
soon he began circling widely 

and swiftly, until he was whip- 

ping out the country in a 
speedy, thorough manner. 

“Hum. Bird sense,” mused Joe as he 
watched the dog cut across unlikely places 
and cautiously work out birdy ones. He 
was letting Dan have his own hunt, but 
keeping him in sight with the whistle 
signals. “He’d make a real field-trial dog 
if his speed and range were encouraged,” 
thought Joe, “but I’m going to pull him 
down to a shooting dog gait. He may have 
the style and the endurance that would 
ordinarily make me advise field-trial train- 
ing, but he’s got the heart and soul (Joe 
always spoke of dogs having souls) of a 
shooting dog. The long train rides, strange 
places and strange faces would not suit 
Dan. He was meant to be some man’s out- 
door partner—a real shooting dog, with a 
home and master.” 

At this point Joe was pulled out of his 
musings by a sight which never failed to 
bring him a thrill of pleasure—a taut, 
rigid, clean-cut point. 








The dog dropped his statuesque pose, 


’ 


‘*Great 
Scott! He 
has style, 


whether he 
has birds or 
not,” thought 
Joe. “Looks 
like he knows 


his business, too.” 

Bishop rode up to 
where Dan stood point- 
ing into a clump of 
broom-sedge, 
mounted and 






.. broke point and ran, heedless of every. 
thing except to go, and go quickly 


I 
proached the dog. As he walked he swung 
the rope which he had detached from the 


saddle horn, 


“Expect I'll need this,” thought 


“as Dan's so eager he's sure to break shot. 
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A good hard yank when he gets to the 
end of this rope will help to remind him to 
hold his point next time.” 

As Joe approached, the dog turned his 
eyes to the man, keeping his body and 
head rigid. As Dan looked, to Bishop’s 
utter amazement and chagrin, he dropped 
his statuesque pose, broke point and ran, 
giving the man a look in which surprise, 
fear and offended love all mingled. Heed- 
less of Joe’s cry, Dan plunged ahead. 
Heedless of the whir of wings as the covey 
flushed, heedless of everything save his 
evident need to go and go quickly, Dan 
plunged away. 


ISHOP was shocked, disappointed and 
very nonplused. “The dog must be a 
fool—after the weeks that I’ve spent tam- 
ing him and getting him ready for train- 
ing. All I have is a lap dog, I reckon.” 
Turning his horse, Joe rode back to the 
kennels, disgusted and disgruntled. 

Dan returned about noon. Joe was sit- 
ting there on a stump near the kennel, 
mending a stirrup leather, when out of the 
woods sneaked Dan. He came to Bishop and 
crouched before him, giving him the most 
beseeching look the man had ever seen in 
a dog’s eyes. In Joe’s heart, anger strug- 
gled with pity for the culprit, and finally 
pity won. “Dan, old man, what’s the 
trouble? Come here.” 

With a leap, Dan was in the man’s arms, 
whining, licking, acting like a pleased 
puppy. Joe was more puzzled than ever, 
for Dan had never been demonstrative. 
Bishop resolved to keep the dog and try 
him again before he wrote a final decision 
to Mr. Baines, not solely because he hated 
to admit defeat but also because the big 
red dog had won a real place in Joe’s 
ample affections. 

In the weeks that followed, Bishop took 
Dan out repeatedly—alone, with one dog, 
with two dogs, with all combinations of 
dogs, and always the same thing happened. 
When game was made and Joe rode up 
and prepared to dismount to flush the 
birds, Dan glanced his way and then 
promptly bolted. It was too much for Joe 
to solve. He finally gave the problem up, 
put Dan on the boarding list and wrote 
his owner that he wanted to keep Dan a 
little longer but had about given up all 
hope of ever breaking him. 


Danny the Dip 


The answer came: “Keep him or kill 
him. It is up to you.” 

Joe went on his even way, getting in 
new dogs, training them, shipping them 
home, getting in more, yet all the while 
he kept Dan on his mind. He was still 
looking and hoping for a clue to his 
trouble. 

One day Joe returned to his kennels to 
put up a brace of dogs that he had been 
working, and found there awaiting him a 
“gentleman of the road,” hungry and 
broke, in search of work. He had had some 
experience with dogs, he told Joe, and had 
learned in the village that sometimes Mr. 
Bishop took on an extra kennel boy dur- 
ing the busy training season. He knew 
dogs and could make good, he told Joe. 

“T’ve been looking at your dogs while 
I was waiting, and I don’t believe me and 
that big red dog are strangers,” he said, 
pointing to Dan. “If that ain’t Danny the 
Dip, I miss my guess. As soon as I laid 
eyes on that big bulging head and them 
mean red-brown eyes, I knew we'd met 
before.” 

Joe was interested and encouraged his 
loquacious visitor to continue. 

“You see, boss, I used to work around a 
kennel out in Missouri, and there was 
a young Irish setter sent to us that was 
handsome but mean as the devil. He had 
a good nose and plenty of bird sense and 
was fast, but he was just so full of life 
that he couldn’t hold his point. He’d point 
and hold a minute, and then he’d bust his 
covey in spite of all your yellin’. Well, 
his trainer wasn’t no angel of patience, 
and though I guess I’m hard-boiled I used 
to hate to see the way he handled his dogs. 
He’d get in spirited young dogs, full of life 
and pep. When he sent them home, they 
was old dogs and really broke, as he 
claimed, but they was broke in spirit as 
well as on birds. 


se ELL, he tried his regular racket 

with this here Dan, and it didn’t 
work. When he caught Dan after he’d 
busted the covey and started to whip him, 
Dan fought him back. I was riding along 
with him, and I saw it all. I was glad the 
dog had the spunk. He was just young and 
full of life and so eager to go. With better 
treatment and plenty of work, he’d have 
steadied down soon enough. But that 





wasn’t his handler’s way of doing busi- 
ness; so he says, ‘All right, you red-eyed 
devil, I'll tame you yet.’ 

“The next time he took Dan out he 
took him alone, and he had a soaking 
wet rope coiled on his saddle horn. When 
Dan found birds, he was awful slow get- 
ting down, just egging him on to bust 
em, and sure enough, the dog held about 
a minute and then went into them. After 
him goes his trainer, rope in hand; and 
when he gets the dog, he chains him to a 
tree and beats him with the wet rope till 
Dan can’t stand. We had to go out and 
bring him in on the dog wagon. 


sc ELL, for a few days Dan’s pretty 

bad; but he’s young, so he gets 
well. Out his trainer takes him, but Dan 
won't do anything. He won’t hunt, and he 
won't run. There’s an awful look of fear 
and hate mixed up in those eyes of his, and 
that trainer gets really scared of him and 
ships him home. Dan manages to take 
a good part of his hand as a souvenir. I 
ain’t seen or heard of Dan since, but there 
he is, or I'm a blind man. Danny the Dip 
we always called him.” 

The hobo went back to the village that 
evening. As he boarded a Florida bound 
freight he mumbled to himself, “Well, 
Danny the Dip has sure got a dippy 
trainer now. Said he couldn’t use me, 
patted me on the back, and give me a ten- 
spot. I won't need to work if I can meet 
a few more gents like him.” 

Back at the kennels, 
Joe was doing some 
thinking and some link- 
ing up of facts. Since 
the year that little 
Nellie, a lovely Llew- 
ellin bitch, had fallen 
into an old well and 
Joe had to climb down 
and bring her up in 
his arms, owing to the 
lack of something to 
tie around her, he al- 
ways carried a 
coiled rope on 
his saddle. He 
had found it 
useful a score 
(Continued on 

page 76) 
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I had judged a beauty contest indeed 








J udging the Beauties 


Vith a little heavy fishing by way of recreation 


HEN I received an invitation 
from the Galveston Chamber of 
Commerce to go there and act 
as one of the judges in the so- 

called “International Pageant of Pulchri- 
tude” to choose Miss Universe, it gave me 
pause. “Galveston—Galveston, Texas— 
that’s on the Gulf, isn’t it?” I asked my- 
self. A glance at the map assured me that 
the city of Galveston was not only on the 
Gulf of Mexico but at the mouth of 
Houston Bay. 

“Hum,” says I, “not so bad, not so bad. 
It seems to have piscatorial possibilities. 
If it’s on the Gulf, there might be fishing 
—as the Gulf has been known to contain 
fish.” I have an eye for Beauty, but a 
nose for Fish. 

Early in April I had left some nice mar- 
lin and sailfish in the Palm Beach waters 
that needed catching to come north for the 
trout season. But as June approached, the 
waters in Connecticut, New York and 
Rhode Island were low and the fishing was 
what I jokingly termed “lousy.” So, tak- 
ing all this into consideration, I accepted 
the invitation to go down and judge the 
Beauties. I went into forced draft on the 
newspaper drawings, one of my many 
duties that are constantly past the dead- 
line, and in a jiffy I was in Texas. I say 
“in a jiffy.” Well, two days is a jiffy for 
some folks. 

I was met in Galveston by the Chamber 
of Commerce and welcomed in a man- 
ner due a Chairman of the Board of Judges 
at the “International Pageant of Pul- 
chritude.” My first question was: “Hey, 
Chamber, how about a bit of fishing?” 
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By JOHN HELD, Jr. 


They all seemed puzzled. Why any one 
who was privileged to gaze on the Beau- 
ties of the World would want to go fish- 
ing—that was a hot one! They thought 
they had an insane artist to-deal with; so 
some one answered: “Of course, you shall 





The author’s deep-sea-fishing face 


have some fishing. We'll take you out and 
spear flatfish some night if the moon is 
right.” 

“But,” said I, “aren’t there any tarpon 
in these waters?” 

“Yes, a few. But when we hook one of 
them, we always cut the line.” It was 





right then that I fainted. To “spear flat- 
fish” or “hook a tarpon by accident!” Oh, 
ghost of Sir Izaak! 

I finally convinced them that I was in 
earnest ; so they hustled around and found 
a doctor chap who was also a bit off his 
nut—he liked to fish too. I found he was 
a man with a deep understanding. It was 
arranged that he would take me out on 
the briny deep. 

What was this, I pondered, a place 
where every one was sick of fishing for 
tarpon, or what? “If we hook a tarpon, 
we cut the line.” Oh, this couldn’t be true! 
The Silver King of the deep sea—the 
mighty antagonist of rod and reel. Spear- 
ing flatfish indeed! 

Much to my disappointment, the boat 
couldn’t be arranged for that night; so the 
next day was lost. We dawdled about, had 
a bit of a look at the Beauty Parade, and 
this and that. I was waiting only for the 
next day, and how slowly it came. Imagine 
wasting time looking at women when there 
was fishing to be done! 


Ld morning at three-thirty the Doc- 
tor called me. I gulped a breakfast, mo- 
tored to the wharf, tumbled into the boat 
and was off. In this party of lunatics was 
the kind Doctor, his fishing companion, 
and one of the other Judges whom we will 
call Max, partly for the want of a better 
name and partly because it was his name. 

he sea was middling choppy and the 
sky looked good; so we went out about 
seven or eight miles to a tide rip. And 
what a sight met our eyes! Tarpon jump- 
ing here, there, everywhere. In a short 
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space of time I counted twenty-five break 
water, but none seemed to want our bait. 

Hup! Beg pardon. Something has just 
taken about two hundred yards of line 
off my reel. His run is over. I start to reel 
in, I get about ninety yards back when he 
takes it again. Now his second run is over. 
I reel in again. Ye gods, I'm snagged on 
the bottom! No, he is shaking it, but in 
he comes. My tip is away over, and in I 
reel. It’s a big jack. I can tell even if he 
is on the end of a hundred and fifty yards. 
Here he is; get the gaff. He’s on his side, 
spent but battling still. Hup, he’s off, and 
I reel in. He bent the hook over sideways, 
and it snapped. Well, heigh-ho! 


‘OW the Doctor gets a run. He slows 

it up and hands me his rod so that he 
can find me a new hook in his tangled 
tackle. Boy, it’s a big king this time! I play 
him up to the stern, but the Doctor’s line 
has a weak spot and it strands out. An- 
other five-foot kingfish makes for the 
Mexican side. 

Apparently the tarpon aren’t feeding. 
They are just jumping in play. So I ups 
and hooks another jack. I put him in the 
boat. I exercise my authority as a Beauty 
Judge and call him “Miss Galveston.” 

All this time Judge Max has been try- 
ing to reel in the bottom of the Gulf, as 
he explained it. He was begging some one 
to take his rod. 

“Kill him, Max! He’s only a little one.” 

“Stick to it, Max!” 

“Keep your tip up!” 

By this time his face was drawn with 
fatigue and his hands trembled, but he 
had to boat his fish. He hooked it, and he 
had to get his line back. Finally he brought 
it to the gaff and into the boat, and we 
named it “Miss America.” After that Max 
thought he would lie down. 

In the meantime I had killed a bonita, 
and what a tussle one of those babies 
can give you! Then the three of us yelled 
at once as we felt our lines borne out. 
Three runs at once! The Doctor ran his 
up to the bow. The Doctor’s friend ran 
his to starboard, and mine was doing nicely 
at port. The Doctor lost his under the 
boat, but we at the stern took thirty-five 
minutes to put in two big jacks. One we 


I had hooked Miss Universe 


udging the Beauties 
ging 


named “Miss Westport, Connecticut” 
(that’s my old home town), and the other 
one, “Miss Mexico.” 

This excitement had brought Max back 
on deck and out went his line. Off the stern 
a man-sized tarpon took the air. 

“What is it?” said Max. 

“A tarpon,” we cried. “Hold him.” 

Even a person who knew nothing what- 


“Miss Galveston” on parade 


ever about fish and fishing could have told 
at a glance that Max meant to hold him 
if it were humanly possible. His jaws were 
set, his eye was steely. 

Most reels hum when fishermen write 





of their prowess with the big fins, but this 
reel Max had fairly groaned. The line 
eut the water and the rod nodded its 
willingness to help. 

Max seemed warm. In fact, he looked 
hot. The look of determination was leay- 
ing his face, and in its stead crept a wist- 
ful look. Max was suffering; that was 
evident. We gathered around him and 
gave willingly of our wealth of advice. 
Never would we forsake a friend in the 
hour of need. From my great storehouse 
of experience I freely offered suggestions 
that would help. Close beside Max on the 
leeward side was the Doctor, who like- 
wise offered verbal aid and encourage- 
ment. 

Then the line went slack, and we sobbed 
with disappointment. 

“He’s off!” we shouted. 

“Thank God,” Max said. “I’m going to 
stick to women. They’re easier to handle.” 

For several hours came a lull in the fish- 
ing, and no amount of coaxing or trolling 
or still-fishing with shrimp would entice 
a deep-sea denizen to take our bait; so 
we came in. 


HEN we landed, we heard that one 

of those squat-on-the-wharf-and- 
spit fishermen had landed a six-foot tar- 
pon from the pier at the Bathing Pavilion 
with a hand line. What can one do about 
a place where a tarpon is likely to leap 
into a pier-sleeper’s lap? 

I was presented with two of the scales. 
I intend to use them as silver reflectors in 
my motorcar headlights. 

Next day a sea kicked up such a fuss 
that we couldn’t go out, and the next 
and the next; so I returned to New York, 
feeling that I had judged a beauty contest 
indeed. 
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A LETTER 


RINER SAYLER WRIGHT 
CINCINNATI 


November 23, 1929 


Fretp & STREAM, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


dential district, away back in the eighties, a very 
delicate baby boy was born. 

Surrounded by brick walls, iron fences and human- 
ity, the delicate child was reared. Only the tender 
and loving care that was bestowed upon him enabled 
the miserable, pale-faced, big-eyed, little thing to sur- 
vive and to withstand the impure, coal-sooty atmos- 
phere, the terrible drinking water, the cold of winter 
and the sizzling summers. 

His father, having soldiered in the Civil War and 
later as a “damned Yankee” traveling the war-torn 
South, had learned the usefulness of the art of self- 
defense and the wholesome respect that a well-handled 
firearm commanded. So at the tender age of seven, his 
one and only son, delicate and sickly, was made to take 
boxing lessons and was diligently taught to shoot with 
both rifle and revolver. 

The boxing and shooting lessons were given in a 
dark, dingy and damp cellar, where huge rats were 
wont suddenly to scamper_ from the unusual reports 
of the .22’s. As soon as the little boy could begin to 
shoot anywhere near straight, it became his desire, 
and soon an obsession with him, to shoot those rats. 
It was not long, either, before many a rodent had paid 
tribute to the father’s teaching with its life. 

The boy, from the very first, loved firearms. At the 
age of eight he very carefully described to his elder 
sister—and not altogether inaccurately—the difference 
between a Springfield and a Winchester rifle. 


[ a stone-front house in the heart of a city’s resi- 


EFORE he could read, he was read to. His favorite 
stories were those of the then popular Capt. 
Charles King. He could describe every feature of the 
battle of the Wounded Knee. Queer Indian names, such 
as Crazy Woman’s Fork, the Big Horn, Brule Sioux 
and Sitting Bull, slid from his tongue as do now, from 
the present-day youngsters, the names of various air- 
planes and automobiles. 

At somewhere around ten years of age, the boy con- 
tracted pneumonia and almost died. On recovering, 
he was sent to the country for his health. This was 
the first time he ever saw fields, woods, horses, game 
and nature. Ah! Heaven could hold no more charm 
than did the brooks, creeks, hills, trees and grass. 

One day in April he came into the little country town 
with his sister. She left him at the hotel while she went 
“up-town” to make some purchases. On her return 
she gave him a magazine—FIELD AND STREAM. 


‘This was the first outdoor magazine the boy had 
ever seen, and this was the first time he ever knew such 
a thing existed. A new door to heaven was opened. 

The boy grew stronger ; he became normally healthy. 
In preparatory school he could take his full part with 
other boys of like age, in athletics, sports and studies. 

At seventeen his room was most unusual for a boy 
of that age. On the walls there hung seven Colt and 
Smith and Wesson revolvers, each in its own belt 
and holster. Over his bed hung an old Kentucky rifle, 
and in the corner stood three rifles: a .44-40 Winches- 
ter carbine, a .25-20 Marlin, a Colt Lightning .22 and 
a 12-gauge Winchester repeating shotgun. The walls 
also contained prints of Indians and Remington repro- 
ductions, a poker hand or two, home-made brackets on 
which stood ducks, squirrels and quail stuffed by the 
boy and—one picture of a semi-nude woman. 


NE day the president of the school called on the 
young man. He was horribly shocked—not at the 
semi-nude woman, but at the bloodthirsty display of 
guns and accoutrements. He wrote to the boy’s dad. 
That old gentleman replied that the boy was able to take 
care of himself, that he knew firearms, and that he did 
not fear either for the boy’s physical self or his morals. 
By the time the lad got into college, this phase of 
his life had changed. Horses now became his hobby. 
He took a three months’ cruise on the Great Lakes in a 
yawl. Boats, camping trips and trout fishing were 
added to his love for horses and guns. 

By the time he finished school, he was fairly well 
versed in the ways of field and stream, lake and woods 
sports. The love of the open helped him through the 
rigors of Army life during the War, and still re- 
mains the greatest cause of his enthusiasm for life. 

Who can say that away back there in 1897, the copy 
of FreLp AND Stream that a devoted sister gave to her 
adored little brother didn’t open for him the doorg to 
a life that has always held and still holds an interest, 
which war, business adverses, stock-market crashes, ills 
and griefs can not deprive him of? And that it has 
really been the thing that has given him and probably 
will hereafter give him the best things of life—health, 
hope and happiness? 

Yours truly, 


—————. 


N the ordinary course of reading the morning’s mail, the Editor 
of FIELD AND STREAM found a letter that gave him pause. He 

read it over the second time, and then it was passed around the 
office. 

This letter was an unsolicited testimonial of appreciation from 
Mr. R. Sayler Wright, a successful lawyer of Cincinnati. We ‘felt 
that it was so good that we are passing it on to you. May FIELD 
AND STREAM continue to inspire the youth of this country to lead 
clean lives and love the out-of-doors. 
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F every cast of the fly brought a rise, 

and if every rise brought in a trout, 

where would be that uncertainty in 

angling which constitutes one of its 
chief charms? I think that it was Sir Ed- 
ward Grey who said that flyfishing for 
trout is a sport of beautiful memories. 
With most of us, the fish we have lost 
have given us some of the most beautiful 
of our memories and surely some of the 
most enduring. 

Memories! They include one of a cer- 
tain right-angle bend in a favorite river, 
where the rushing, sparkling water hurls 
itself against the bank and then hurries 
on, dappled with foam; where the swirling 
current has hollowed out a splendid pool ; 
where a lone pine with half its roots laid 
bare leans out over the water, resisting 
to the last the inevitable hour when it 
will fall headlong into the pool it so long 
has shaded. Also the pool where tw ice in 
double that number of years has been 
risen, hooked, played and fost a trout such 
as every angler dreams of but such as 
he rarely sees. 

Time after time in stealth and the ut- 
most caution have you approached this 
pool. You know that Leviathan will not 
rise to a fly on a heavy leader. You also 
know that no light leader will hold him. 
Yet with heart thumping and the hope 
that springeth eternal you advance a will- 
ing, yes, an ardent victim to the sacrifice. 
Day after day you put the fly on the very 
spot whereunder he lurks, in that pocket 
of fairly still water just off the main cur- 
rent where it leaves the bank—that strate- 
gic position where the water is always 
fresh and vivifying, where the food washed 
down by the stream is always near at 
hand and visible, yet where the fish can 
lie with little effort. 

Then comes a day when something has 
happened in the alchemy of Nature. There 
has been a softening or a vitalizing change 
in the air, a freshening rain or pe rhaps 
a prodigious flight of flies. Down in the 
bubbly depths the trout has felt the chan; ge 
and answers to it. 

As soon as your fly has touched the 
significant spot there comes the breath- 
taking rise, the subconscious setting of 
the hook, the tightening of the line, the 
rush, the bending of the rod and then 
the inevitable—the straightening of the 
rod and looseness of the line that tells of 
a broken leader. Man alive! How much 
richer is your memory because of this than 
if you had caught him! Escaped, he be- 
comes heroic, fabled. Captured, he would 
have been only breakfast. 

The enthusiast, loves the sport of fly- 
fishing in anticipation, in its realization 
and in retrospection. The last mentioned 
gives as much pleasure as either of the 
other two. Thus the big ones that get 
away are quite as prized in the memory 
as those which reach the creel. Most of 
the trout which we catch are soon forgot- 
ten. But the heavy, broad-tailed, spotted 
warriors that outfought and outwitted us 
are enjoyed again and again. It is well 
that we do not catch every trout we hook. 
Our mental life would be infinitely poorer 
if we did. 

The largest trout do not often rise to 
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‘Those That Get Away 


The uncertainty of angling constitutes one of its chief charms 


By P. ALLEN PARSONS 


the fly save in the favored spots of the 
wilderness. Yet to all of us who do much 
fishing, even on those streams near the 
large cities which are so incessantly fished 
during the open season, there comes oc- 
casionally the rise of the Big One for 
which we always are ardently hoping. But 
in these days of the dry fly and the fine- 
drawn leader, our tackle will not usually 
hold him and he gets away, leaving us the 
richer for his rise. 

Scoffers laugh derisively at the angler 
with his tales of the great fish that got 
away. But laughter shows their ignorance. 
Of course, it is the big one that gets away. 
Why shouldn’t he? What chance has a 
man of landing a four- or five-pound trout 
in fast water with a four-ounce rod and 
a 3x leader? About one in twenty. The 
odds are with the trout. 

My first experience with a really heavy 
fish on typical dry-fly tackle was ten years 
ago, on the Paupack in Pennsylvania. 
There is on that stream a certain bend 
pool such as kindles the ardor and antici- 
pation of every angler. On one side is a 
high, rocky bank against which the cur- 
rent sweeps, only to be hurled back and 
twisted into an eddy, flecked with foam. 
It is deep, dark in the heavy shade, and 
the overhanging trees make casting diffi- 
cult. 

I fished this pool often—at dawn, noon 
and evening—with never a rise. Because 
it was so perfect a dwelling place for trout 
I surmised that it had been pre-empted 
by a large fish and so left severely alone 
by all others. 

One June day Thad fished so far upstream 
that dusk overtook me in the woods and 
some distance from the place where I 
was stopping. The trail was too dimly 
marked to follow in the gathering dark- 
ness; so I elected to use the stream as a 
guide. Sometimes in the water, sometimes 
on the bank, I floundered along. 

I had seen but few flies on the water 
all day. Now, of a sudden, the air was 
filled with a flight of large, light-colored 
drakes. They swarmed in the air; they 
dropped by the hundreds on the water. 
As I splashed, teetered and slipped on un- 
seen rocks in the stream bed I could see 
the trout rising furiously all ahead of me. 
Every pocket, run and pool was alive with 
the feeding fish. The thought of a supper 
long overdue and the hazards of follow- 
ing that stream after dark kept them from 
tempting me until I came to the big bend 
pe vol. 

“It is now or never,” I thought, and 
circled the pool until I was at the lower 
end. 


OWN on my knees I went, the bet- 

ter to avoid the branches above, and 
cast a big Cahill at the edge of the cir- 
cling current. It was swung around, with 
wings cocked, as though poised for flight. 
There came a scarcely noticeable dimple 
on the water, and the fly disappeared. Not 
certain whether it was the drag or a tom, 
I struck. 

There came a mighty splash. Without 
an instant’s delay the rod bent almost 
double and the line zipped down-stream 
toward me with unbelievable speed. I did 






my best to take in the line, but my efforts 
were so futile in the face of the rush that 
I had a strange feeling of utter helpless- 
ness and bewilderment. 

Where I stood on the narrow gravelly 
beach at the outlet the pool discharged 
itself over a riffle perhaps eight inches 
deep. As the trout got opposite me he shot 
over the shallows, and there was still light 
enough for me to see him. His dorsal fin 
and a good part of his back were out of 
water. I just had enough sense to keep 
the rod up and try to keep the line from 
fouling. 

The twenty-five yards of double-tapered 
line came to an end. The rest of it had 
faded into the downstream shadows with 
the trout, The leader snapped. It is well 
that it did, for in so doing it saved the 
rod. How big was he? I wish I knew, 
From what I saw of him as he passed 
me I hazard the guess that he was as long 
as my forearm. There are only brown 
trout in that stream, and where conditions 
are favorable they get much heavier than 
our own speckled brook trout. As I reeled 
my line in I was surprised to feel a shaki- 
ness of the knee and to see my hands 
tremble. 


N my singleness of purpose I had been 

deaf and blind to everything save the 
stream and the trout. Now, as suddenly 
as though an invisible door had opened, 
I heard the roar of the waters, the shrilling 
of the insects, the voices of the night- 
hawks, and saw the ghostly luminance of 
the rhododendron blossoms all around me. 
How strangely and strongly do sights, 
sounds and odors unite to make a sensual 
background for such well remembered ex- 
periences ! 

There was another angler stopping at 
the same farmhouse, a man who, I think, 
of all those I have met on the trout 
streams, was the most accomplished per- 
former with the dry fly. He had been fish- 
ing the river for years, knew every pool, 
pocket and run, and usually caught his 
limit. As I sat down to my belated supper 
he came into the dining room to learn of 
my luck. I told him of my experience, 
expecting to be disbelieved and laughed 
at, but he solemnly extended his hand for 
a shake. 

“Welcome to the fraternity, brother!” 
he said. “You are the fifth to be smashed 
up by that trout, so far as I know. The 
first was Herman, a native here, and that 
was about five years ago. He was fishing 
with one of those ten-cent, ten-foot, joint- 
less bamboo poles they sell over at the 
store. The water had been low, but a 
heavy all-night rain had colored the stream 
and raised it considerably. Herm was using 
night-walkers for bait. He swung one into 
that pool. There came a terrific yank, and 
he says the pole was torn from his hands. 
He told me that he found the pole a hun- 
dred yards down-stream the next day 
with the hook gone. 

“A Dutch butcher from Brooklyn was 
the next. He was up here the year after. 
and being a salt-water fisherman had some 
funny rigging. He had brought with him 
from his shop some sheep entrails for 
bait. Claimed the nasty mess was sure- 
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fire for any fish that swims, fresh or salt 
water. He heard about Herman’s expe- 
rience and made a bee-line at dawn for 
that pool. He was back before breakfast, 
and all that was left of his five-dollar 
department store rod was the butt joint 
and a foot of the middle. I was here at 
the time, and I well remember his funny 
accent as he tried to tell us in his excite- 
ment of h‘s experience. He swore he had 
hooked into some strange fresh-water sea 
serpent and openly stated that he preferred 
flounders and blackfish. 


WAS the third. Last year I was here 

the first week in May, The conditions 
were perfect. Plenty of water, and several 
warm days had brought out an exception- 
ally large hatch of big flies of some sort. 
The trout went crazy. I couldn’t find in 
my box a fly they would take; so finally 
tied a pretty good imitation of the fly 
on the water “and mopped up with it. 

“T reached that bend pool, and old 
Ephraim was rising in a large patch of 
foam. I could see that big snout of his 
poke through the foam and pick off the 
flies with as much deliberation as a cow 
mouths a tuft of grass. I changed my rig 
for him. That patch of foam would hide 
the leader; so I put on a heavy bass leader 
and tied the fly, which was on a No. 8 
hook, to the end. My rod was powerful 
enough to catch salmon with. I told myself 
if I could only hook that fish, he was 
mine. 

“I cast the fly into the middle of the 
patch of foam in which he was grazing. 
Up came that big nose, and the fly dis- 
appeared. I socked it to him good and hard. 
He shot down-stream just as he did with 
you. The bass leader held, all right, but 
when the line was almost gone from the 
reel I gave him the butt with all my 
strength. Say, it didn’t stop him a second! 
The top joint crashed, then the line broke 
at the spool. 

“The beggar got rid of the line and 
leader somehow, for the old man here 
hooked him with a birch pole, a strong 
linen line and a live minnow when the 
stream was high after a rain, last July. 


After the long winter, hunger makes large trout easier to catch 
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His tackle held, all right, but when he 
got back his hook there was an inch of 
bony trout mouth on it. 

“I never fish in that pool now. I think 
too much of my tackle. I’m seriously 
thinking of writing the fish commissioner 
and asking him to have one of his men 
net that pool. A thundering big brown 
trout like that chap can do a lot of damage 
to the other trout, and that pool could 
support fifty ordinary trout.” 

On the Esopus below Mt. Pleasant, New 
York, there is a certain run where there 
always seem to be some rainbows, although 
they are not numerous in the stream as a 
whole. This particular run is mostly white 
water, but in among the rocks there are 
several pockets where the surface is com- 
paratively smooth. Several years ago I 
found the rainbows in that run on the feed 
and fished up through it slowly, catching 
five or six trout ranging from seven to 
eleven inches long, 

Finally. I reached with my fly a deep 
pocket at the top of the run. It no 
sooner landed than there was a smashing 
rise. I struck. Immediately a big rain- 
bow leaped into the air almost perpendi- 
cularly to the stream, hung there a mo- 
ment, and then dropped back. He looked 
like an ouananiche in the sunlight, shining 
like a bar of silver. I could see his small 
trim head, his gracefully curved body 
and his broad tail. I think he would have 
weighed about three pounds. 


E shot down-stream into the pool be- 

low. I felt confident of landing him, 
with patience, for my tackle was good. He 
seemed to be well hooked and there was 
plenty of room to play him in deep water 
without any snags. As soon as he reached 
the pool he jumped again and again, each 
time straight into the air. No sooner 
would he land with a splash than he would 
jump again. He literally vaulted all over 
- pool—one of the finest sights imagin- 
able. 

Then he shot up into the rapids again. 
Another high jump, and this time, while 
in the air, he literally wrenched the hook 
from his mouth by bending his body until 
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his mouth almost touched his tail and then 
straightening his body with a snap like 
a steel spring. Of all the fish I have ever 
hooked he was one of the most captivating ; 
he was so lively, spectacular and sporting. 
He deserved his liberty. I hope that he 
has become the progenitor of many young 
rainbows that inherited the fire of their 
sire. 

There is a river in New York State 
which shall be nameless, for it is my 
favorite and publicity is bad for good trout 
streams, as I have become paintully con- 
scious. This, too, is a browrf trout water, 
and while it has its off days it often gives 
grand sport to a good dry-fly man. Sev- 
eral years ago I was fishing it on a broil- 
ing hot day in July, and up to four 
o'clock in the afternoon with very in- 
different success. 


AX: day the air had that oppressive 
feeling which so often heralds a 
thunderstorm. Now the storm heads were 
gathering in the west and an inky blanket 
of clouds had almost reached mid-heaven. 
With the crashing of thunder the storm 
broke. There was no shelter save under 
the trees, and I preferred a wetting to 
risking a stroke of lightning. 

Streaks of lightning lit up the sud- 
den darkness. The rain came down in 
sheets, and soon I was drenched to the 
skin. But I determined to keep on fishing 
to see whether the freshening of the water 
from the rain and the decided drop in tem- 
perature would not put the trout on the 
feed. It was so. In spite of the fact that 
every pool and run was fairly boiling from 
the raindrops, the trout could see the fly 
and rose to almost every cast. I was fish- 
ing dry fly as usual, but in that pelter the 
Cahill became amphibious. I did what I 
could to make it float by squeezing it, 
at frequent intervals, under the arm of my 
flannel shirt, the only dry spot. 

Up to that time the trout that had risen 
had been “coy, uncertain and hard to 
please.” Now they threw off all restraint 
and rose with a fierce intensity that was 
delightful. To me, a sodden, shrinking 
figure amidst the warfare of the elements, 


early in the spring 
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Certain spots along a stream are always favored by big trout 


came sport—real sport. In a half hour 
I had creeled seven or eight brown trout, 
ranging from ten to fourteen inches, each 
of which fought with abandon. 

“hen I came to a place where a large 
poplar had been uprooted and had fallen 
outward into the stream. About twenty 
feet up the trunk it was divided into two 
large branches. Above it there was white 
water, unfishable with the dry fly, but a 
deep pool had been formed between the 
arms of those branches, and here was 
a place predestined for a large trout. But 
with the exception of a small space in 
the middle there was a welter of branch 
and twig, and even if one hooked a fish 
there what could one do with him? 


T was impossible to get a line over the 

rampart of branches; so I crawled out 
over the wet and slippery trunk, slowly 
and carefully to avoid shaking the tree. 
Thus a spot was arrived at right over the 
pool where, shielded by the branches, I 
could shorten line and drop the fly on the 
water unseen. I kept the leader off the 
water and made the fly dance on the sur- 
face, imitating the flight of the female as 
she drops her eggs. 

There came a gleam of gold far down in 
the water, and with dignity and delibera- 
tion the champion of all the trout in the 
river made his way slowly upward to- 
ward that lightly skipping fly. He paused 
under it a moment, as fully in view as if 
he had been in an aquarium and I with my 
nose pressed against the glass. Without 
any visible fin movement he drifted near 
the fly and then made a sudden lunge. 

I saw him take the fly into his mouth, 
and struck. I expected a rush. There was 
none. He had not’ seen me and, if trout 
think, perhaps concluded that the insect 
he had taken had a sharp sting. He headed 
downward. I put the backbone of the rod 
into it, hoping to keep him out of the 
tangle of branches, but his strength was 
too great. Into the confusion of twigs and 
branches he bored, then the line held fast 
without movement. 

Hoping he was still on, I took the line 
in hand to get the feel of him, but there 
was no tell-tale throb. Pulling carefully 
and steadily, up came a _ water-logged 
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branch, around which the leader was 
wrapped but with the fly broken off. The 
next year I revisited the spot, hoping for 
better fortune, but the pool was gone. 
A spring freshet had swung the top of 
the tree down-stream and filled up the hole 
in the river bed with gravel and small 
stones. 

On that same river I made the pleasant 
acquaintance of the “grapevine” trout. 
There was one stretch of fast water where 
I could never get a rise and which I had 
come to consider fishless. One day I no- 
ticed that under a wild grapevine, twisting 
and looping from the side of the high bank 
across the stream, there was a little pocket 
of fairly quiet water close to the bank. 
Between me and it was a smother of racing 
rapids, sure to drag the fly even if an 
angler managed to place it beneath the 
overhanging vines. 

I risked one cast. The fly landed in 
the center of the little pocket and hung 
there for the fraction of a second. There 
came a swift rise, but before the trout 
could seize it the fly was swept down- 
stream. A few minutes later I tried again, 
but this time got hung up in the vines and 
lost both fly and leader. 


HAD caught a hasty glimpse of the 

trout, and he looked like a big one, 
worthy of a well-thought-out plan of at- 
tack. Crossing the river below, where it 
was wadable, I walked along the bank un- 
til I was directly over the pocket. It was 
apparent that an overhand cast, even from 
that side of the river, was quite impossible. 
A matted mass of leaves and vines would 
prevent the fly from ever reaching the 
water. The current was too strong to 
wade the rapids, but about twenty feet 
below the pocket a hawthorn tree grew 
out from the bank. Perhaps if the thorns 
were braved, one might hang to a limb 
with one hand, keep his footing and try 
left-handed casting. 

At sunset I returned and, with many a 
scratch from the vicious thorns, let myself 
down into the water. Even with the help 
of the tree, the current almost swept my 
feet from under me. Surely, of all men, 
the persistent, enthusiastic trout fisherman 
can be the most uncomfortable when in 





Photo by W. E. Scudamore 


pursuit of his favorite sport! He stops 
at nothing in the way of discomfort if 
by so doing he may encompass a rise. He 
will go over his waders willingly if, 
through an extra step, he may reach a 
spot that looks interesting. Rain or broil- 
ing sun is endured and even forgotten, 
ay ided only the trout will rise to the 


W ith the full force of the powerful 
current pounding me from chest to hob- 
nailed boots and the thorns lacerating my 
right arm and hand, I awkwardly cast 
with my left until I had out enough line. 
Then, with rod held parallel with and 
only a few inches above the surface of 
the water, I managed to flip the fly under 
the vines and into the pocket. 


P came the trout with a rush. I struck 

with thumb on line. I suspect that as 
I struck he saw the leader and turned to 
go down, for though he was hooked he 
jumped almost instantly and I could see 
the big gold-ribbed Hare’s Ear fly stuck 
to his belly. He shot out into the stream, 
and although foul-hooked, he was im- 
possible to handle. He went into the air 
again and again, like a rainbow, though 
he was a brown trout that would have 
weighed, I should judge, about two and 
one-half pounds. Probably he jumped as 
he did because he was foul-hooked. 

I couldn’t play him, hung up as I was 
with one hand on the thorn tree like a 
wet stocking on a line. He soon broke 
loose, but jumped several times after he 
was free, probably thinking to relieve 
himself of the strange pain in his belly. 

On later days I tried for him again, 
but could never get him to rise. He was 
still there, I take it, for one day after 
a heavy rain, when ‘the high water had 
spoiled the fly fishing, I met a local angler 
fishing with worms who claimed to have 
lost a trout that was a buster, and said he 
had hooked him beneath a grapevine down 
the stream. 

But of those big fish which were deluded 
into rising, tricked into being hooked and 
then eluded the landing net, the Sir 
Launcelot, the champion of champions, 
was a rainbow that was fought to a finish 
and then rescued (Continued on page 112) 
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Dangerous Poison Ivy 


The safest rule 1s to avoid contact with potsonous shrubs 


URING a hot July afternoon in 

Washington, D. C., two young- 

sters played vigorously in one of 

those weed-ridden vacant lots 
which are a bane to many a city neighbor- 
hood. After dodging around the weeds for 
several hours, the children, thoroughly 
tired, went home and to bed. Sometime 
later, severe itching of the face, hands and 
body developed. The skin became highly 
inflamed, and the youngsters suffered mis- 
erably. Finally, blisters broke cut over 
large areas, and following a week of tor- 
ture, both children died. 

Strange as it may sound, the causé of 
the trouble was common poison-ivy. This, 
of course, is an extreme case, brought on 
by the unusual sensitiveness of the skin 
of the children and the fact that frequent 
and forceful contact resulted from play- 
ing among the vines. There is also evi- 
dence that the skin is more susceptible 
to ivy poisoning while wet with ,perspira- 
tion—when the “pores are open.’ 

That severe cases are not rare, how- 
ever, is proved by the number of bed 
patients admitted to hospitals every year 


Harmless five-leaved ivy to left; 





for poison-ivy treatment. The economic 
loss due to ivy poisoning is heavy, since 
many days are lost during the busy season 
by farmers, sportsmen and others incapaci- 
tated by the effects of the baneful vine. 

Fortunately, recent knowledge regard- 
ing means of avoiding ivy poisoning of- 
fers a means of escaping the pain and loss 
of time caused by this miserable disease. 
Studies have revealed that the poisonous 
principle, dubbed lobinol by its discoverer, 
can be rendered harmless by first washing 
the skin with a 5 per cent solution of fer- 
ric chlorid added to a fifty-fifty mixture 
of water and glycerine. 

This knowledge probably will not pre- 
vent the thousands of accidental cases that 
develop every year among persons unfa- 
miliar with the appearance of the vine. 
Nevertheless, if outdoor people, who are 
usually fully aware of the times when they 
are apt to come in contact with the toxic 
ivy, would use the simple precaution of 
washing their faces, hands and arms with 
this solution before exposure, the chances 
are that poison-ivy damage to health and 
pocketbook would be reduced at least 50 
per cent. And the ferric chlorid prophy- 
laxis treatment is as simple to use as roll- 
ing off a log, since any druggist can mix 


By ALBERT A. HANSEN 


the ingredients on a moment’s notice. 


Let us suppose, however, that you have 
accidentally been in contact with the pes- 
tiferous ivy without having had an 
opportunity to take the ferric chlorid pre- 
cautionary bath. Although authorities 
differ as to the best procedure under these 
circumstances, we are content to accept 
the verdict of the United States Public 
Health Service, which states: 

“One of the surest and best methods 
of individual prophylaxis is the use of soap 
and hot water. It has been found that the 
rhus (ivy) poison, after being deposited 
on the skin, requires a certain time for 
penetration; and if this penetration can 
be prevented, irritation and the resulting 
eruption will not occur. Hot water and 
soap act mechanically and, if judiciously 
used, constitute by far not only the most 
serviceable preventive, but also one of 
the best curative agents which we at pres- 
ent possess.” 

Although I do not fully share the en- 
thusiasm of the Government health au- 
thorities for soap and water as a curative 
agent for ivy poisoning, I do believe that 


harmful three-leaved ivy to right 
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frequent washing, using a rich lather of 
cheap laundry soap (toilet soaps do not 
contain the necessary alkali), is valuable 
in preventing trouble after known contact 
with poison-ivy or members of its clan. 
A note of warning in_this connection, 
however, is necessary. Do not brush the 
poison into the skin with a stiff brush. 

All of this is of little value, however, 
if you are unfortunate enough to break out 
with a full-fledged case of ivy poisoning 
—pblisters and all. What can be done then? 
In the first place, do not place your faith 
in salt and vinegar, borax, oatswater, 
sour milk and the rest of the thousand 
and one so-called remedies that have been 
advocated. 

There are probably more alleged 
cures for ivy poisoning than for any 
other disease to which the human flesh is 
heir, but the painful fact is that the medi- 
cal profession recognizes no specific for 
the trouble. The abundance of “remedies” 
—all with enthusiastic advocates—is prob- 
ably due to the fact that rhus dermatitis 
(the medical term for ivy poisoning) 
usually runs its course and disappears, and 
the particular “remedy” in use at the time 
of natural disappearance is hailed as a 
“sure cure.” 


OST important of all, be careful 

about the use of sugar of lead, the 
old stand-by, particularly on open ivy 
sores, since it involves the danger of lead 
poisoning—a far more serious disease than 
ivy inflammation. 

One of the best of all treatments is the 
use of a 5 per cent solution of potassium 
permanganate, readily obtainable at all 
drug stores, applied liberally over the af- 
fected areas. There is evidence that this 
material breaks (Continued on page 79) 


Poison-oak, a Western species. Note the 
three leaves per cluster 
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Cook and packer extraordinary 


F you want to go to one of the saddest 
and loneliest lands in the world, a 
land of northeast storms, of fogs and 
rain, where snow-capped volcanoes 

gaze down on miles of barren treeless tun- 
dra, where winds moan and lash the land- 
scape in sodden fury, and the hunting is 
some of the grandest upon this old earth 
—if you want to go there, I say, go where 
the vast Alaskan Peninsula juts westward 
to the Bering Sea. Under the smoking 
shadow of Pavlof or Aniakchak or 
Shishaldin lies the land of the great brown 
bear. 

Here, under leaden skies, roams the 
American rifleman’s greatest trophy, the 
largest carnivorous animal known to man. 
It is one of the toughest types of country 
to traverse you have ever encountered. 
There is no shelter to speak of, no pos- 
sibility of open fires because there is no 
wood, your tent is apt to blow down any 
time because the winds are cyclonic, every- 
thing is back-packing because there are no 
beasts of burden; but it’s a country you 
can never get enough of and one to which 
you will long to return to your dying day. 

When we left Unga in the Shumagin 
Islands and the twin peaks of Pavlof first 
burst upon my view, I knew at last I'd 
reached the hunting country of my dreams. 
For miles the savage coast-line stretched 
away, the great rocks laved by the creamy 
ground-swell of the North Pacific, and 
the barren treeless landscape sloping back 
and up to the snow-capped ranges. 

At the tiny Russian settlement of Bel- 
kofski I had engaged the services of a 
remarkable man, the Russian priest, Fath- 
er Dmitry Hotovitzky—wrestler, boxer, 
man of iron, to say nothing of spiritual 
mentor to that far-flung section of our 
great northwest territory. Here, at Bel- 
kofski, a tiny settlement of 118 souls, the 
priest and I laid our plans, with the rain 
and fog beating cease- 
lessly against the win- 
dow panes. Northward 
and eastward we would 
find the bears, and when 
we did— 

In addition to being 
the largest flesh-eating 
animal known to man, 
the great brown bear is 
one of the most plentiful 
of bears and one of the 
hardest to hunt. He 
goes into winter quarters 
along in December, a 
great deal depending 
upon the season. In late 
winter or early spring 
the cubs are born, gen- 
erally two in number. 
These stay with the 
female all that year and 
probably until the fol- 
lowing spring, when 
they are driven off by 
her or by some amorous 
male. Three and rarely 
four cubs may be seen. 

In April or May the 
bears come out of their 
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Big Boy! 


The great brown bear is the finest trophy that can fall to the 
rifle of the sportsman in America 


By VAN CAMPEN HEILNER 


winter retreats and for a while spend 
most of their time lying around in the 
snow banks high up on the mountain 
slopes, and eating but little. Then the great 
hordes of salmon commence to run up the 
creeks, and at the first smell of fish the 
bears come down from the mountains to 
gorge themselves in the stream bottoms. 
They do their fishing early in the morning 
or late in the evening, and the hunter 
should be on a look-out point before dawn 
to spot them as they come to or leave 
the creeks. 

One morning, just at daylight, we saw 
ten bears in sight at once; from eight 
o’clock on throughout the rest of the day 
not a single bear was seen. If you're 
at the right place at the right time, you'll 
see plenty of bears; if not, you are apt to 
believe there are no bears in that part of 
the country. We generally spent the hours 
from nine in the morning until four in the 
afternoon sleeping in camp. 


HE country inhabited by these great 

creatures is absolutely devoid of 
trees, and the bears show up for long dis- 
tances. We never sighted a bear nearer 
than two miles away, and one which I 
killed was first spotted nearly five miles 
off. Through high-powered binoculars 
they show up very plainly. 

Stalking is difficult, due to the com- 
parative lack of cover and the character 
of the ground. The ground is marshy and 
has the appearance of having been 
ploughed and cross-ploughed with ‘a 
gigantic furrow. Between these hum- 
mocks of moss are pools of water, and it 
becomes a question of jumping from hum- 
mock to hummock or falling into the 
water. Imagine running across a deeply 
ploughed field with water between the 
furrows, and you can gain a faint concep- 
tion of the character of the terrain. 


Dead and dying salmon packed all of the streams 





Add to this the fact that it rains and 
storms about nine months of the year— 
if it isn’t snowing, it’s sleeting ; if it isn’t 
sleeting it’s raining, and if it isn’t raining 
it's fogging and sure to be blowing—and 
you will see why you should go into train- 
ing before hunting the great brown bear. 
The natives wear hip boots, but I found 
these too heavy when one averaged fifteen 
to eighteen miles per day. I preferred to 
stay wet and hunt in shoepacks. 

The priest and I had been ramming 
around in the Canoe Bay country for sev- 
eral weeks with good success. Geese and 
ducks were plentiful, to say nothing of 
caribou, which were everywhere. These, 
together with Dolly Varden trout which 
thronged the surrounding streams in thou- 
sands but which would not take a fly, 
made eating a pleasure of the highest 
order. I had three brownies to my credit, 
and was looking for a large old male to 
complete the group I was getting for the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
We had seen all manner of bears, but not 
the male I wanted. 

After one has hunted in a certain valley 
for a few days, the bears generally clear 
out and move into the next valley, or at 
least some miles away. They are easily 
frightened, and fresh footprints are 
enough to run them out of the section. 
The bears were getting very scarce where 
we were, and we were forced to go 
farther and farther from camp to locate 
them; so we held a consultation and de- 
cided to move to a new hunting country. 

This proved to be the region surround- 
ing the base of the volcano Pavlof, an 
active volcano towering its snow- -clad 
flanks some nine thousand feet into the 
skies. The ground was covered with ashes 
and cinders several feet thick, overlaid 
with moss and cranberries. It stretched 
for mile on endless mile, barren and 
desolate. Here and there 
a creek flowed toward 
the Bering Sea, and oc- 
casionally a few small 
clumps of alder bushes 
broke the drab monotony 
of the landscape. 


EAR sign was plen- 

tiful, but bears 
themselves were no- 
where in_ evidence. 
Despite an almost con- 
tinuous northeast storm 
of rain and fog, we 
hunted hard the first few 
days without seeing any- 
thing. The fourth day 
the weather broke clear 
and cold, one of two 
clear days I experienced 
in all my hunting on the 
peninsula. 

At eleven o'clock in 
the morning, having 
been out from camp 
since five, we were just 
about to give it up and 
return when we sighted 
a large bear traveling 
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along the ridge of the barrens about five 
miles away. He had evidently been out 
late the night before, or had perhaps over- 
slept himself and eaten a late breakfast. 
He was leaving a creek and making for 
the mountains to sleep it off. 

We at once started for him at full speed, 
taking advantage of every rise in the 
ground for concealment. From time to 
time we would catch glimpses of him. He 
appeared to be in no hurry and was 
traveling along in a leisurely fashion. 
Suddenly his attitude changed, and we 
watched his movements with interest. He 
was approaching a small draw with the 
utmost caution, and to all appearances 
seemed to be stalking something. We 
studied the terrain carefully through our 
glasses, and soon made out a band of five 
caribou at the head of the draw. One was 
a fawn, and it was evident that our quarry 
was after it. 

Suddenly he broke into a galloping run 
at what looked to us a long distance from 
the caribou. He had evidently found 
further concealment impossible, or had 
misjudged his distance. The animals saw 

im, however, and were off at a mad pace 
and over the next ridge. The bear dropped 
to his original gait once more, and we lost 
sight of him. 

We hastened forward at full speed, and 
within forty-five minutes from the time 
we had first sighted him arrived at the 
spot where he had disappeared from view. 
A quick survey of the country showed that 


he must be in the immediate vicinity. For 
miles around there was flat, open country 
where concealment was impossible, but 
where we stood was a slight basin con- 
taining some little.lakes, and around these 
scattered clumps of alder bushes. The 
priest decided he must be in one of these 
alder patches, and in order to get a shot 
we must chase him out in the open. 


CCORDINGLY I took up a position 
on the side of a ridge overlooking 
the basin, where I had a good view of the 
surrounding country. The priest advanced 
into the alders, beating them up as he 
went and making every effort to frighten 
out our quarry. The first patch produced 
nothing, but he had hardly entered the 
second when I saw the bushes on the far 
side shake violently. With a mighty 
“Woof!” out rushed the bear. 

I saw at once he was a grand animal 
and opened fire. At the second shot he 
collapsed all in a heap, but was up again 
in an instant and tearing away with ter- 
rific speed. One of my packers had come 
up, and together we ran as fast as we 
could along the top of the ridge so as to 
keep the bear in sight. We knew it was 
only a question of moments, wounded as 
he was, before he would go to the alders 
again. Sure enough, far ahead we saw him 
enter another patch of alders, and we ar- 
rived above him with our lungs near to 
bursting. 

The priest joined us, and we held a 
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We estimated the weight of this great bear at between 1,200 and 1,400 pounds 
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consultation. The natives refused to go 
nearer. They had had too many experi- 
ences with wounded brownies. It was 
suicide, they said, to enter an alder patch 
with a wounded bear. He would have 
everything his own way and would kill 
you before you knew where you were. 

The priest, however, to whom the word 
fear did not exist, was for forcing the 
issue. Motioning me to follow, he ad- 
vanced into the alders. We had progressed 
about ten feet when, with a hoarse, bark- 
ing roar, the huge animal rushed us. The 
report of our rifles sounded as one, and 
the bear, smeared in his tracks, dove into 
the ground and collapsed. It was doubtful 
if he ever could have reached us in any 
case, as we found he had been badly broken 
down in the hind quarters. 

He was the one I had been searching 
for to complete the group, and there was 
general rejoicing. He was in a fine, fresh 
coat of autumn fur and suitable in every 
way. His skin would have stretched over 
ten feet had we wished it. The length of 
skins depends largely upon the manner in 
which they are cut and the amount of 
stretching they receive. Skull measure- 
ment is the most reliable. The skull of 
this bear measured nineteen inches. His 
weight we estimated at between twelve and 
fourteen hundred pounds. His skeleton as 
well as skin was saved. Come and see 
him some time in the Ameri¢an Museum 
of Natural History in New York. 

As to the (Continued on page 95) 
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HE new salmon rod was a 

rare delight. Its thirteen 

feet of the best bamboo re- 

sponded as surely as does a 
Stradivarius in the hands of one 
who loves it. The Nova Scotia 
river was enticing. There were 
the old pools where we had caught 
good fish for two years past. But 
the run of salmon had gone up the 
stream, and only a few old fly- 
wise fish remained to tantalize us 
by lazily rising betimes but not to 
our fervent offerings. 

There were rumors of good 
streams on the other side of the 
province, sixty miles away, which 
had later runs of fish. Here came 
fish from distant feeding grounds 
far off in the Atlantic, unlike our 
Annapolis River salmon, which 
doubtless found plenty of food in 
the near-by Bay of Fundy and so 
made their run earlier. 

With the true explorer’s spirit, 
Charles the guide, and I gathered 
our seventeen-year-old sons and a 
tent into his ancient car and tied 
acanoe on top. Over country roads 
the uncertain car made its way. 
We plowed by the repair gangs of 
burly French and German Scotians 
who had torn the original road 
up by the roots and had not yet 
replaced it. 

Lunch was had beside the shin- 
ing La Havre River. Its wide 
green shores and ancient willows 
suggested old English landscapes 
done in mellow tints ‘by the mas- 
ters of a hundred years ago. And so on to 
Bridgewater, a brave little bright-faced 
town of several thousand which furnishes 
a glad surprise as you come upon it sudden- 
ly, after miles of backwoods and forests. 

Now in every town there is a man who 
gives fishing its true valuation—a good 
husband and father usually, a good friend 









We Find a Salmon River 


And there were no signs telling us to keep off 


By A. C. BARRELL 
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Landing a 20-pounder on the Margaree 


always, but one who is not entirely re- 
sponsible on the opening day of fishing 
or on such other days as show an overcast 
sky with water fairly high. Him I sought 
and quickly found, for my description was 
greeted with an understanding smile by 
a man on the street. Contrary to all tra- 
dition, I hold that a true fisherman can 


Those beautiful Nova Scotian rivers were most enticing 





tell another real lover of the an- 
gle on sight and will gladly share 
his stream or lake, provided it is 
in no danger of being fished out. 

“Go to the Gros Riviére,” said 
my friend. “The salmon are run- 
ning there now.” 

“I have come a long way,” said 
I, “and have caught nothing but 
trout; so I venture to ask if you 
are sure.” I looked him squarely in 
the eye. 

_ “I raised three yesterday morn- 
ing,” he replied, with frank direct- 
ness. 

We were away, after buying a 
few preferred local flies which he 
sold in his novelty shop. Fourteen 
miles down the river we drove, 
and then along the rock-bound 
south shore of the province. There 
lay a string of little islands with 
the sea creaming against their 
sides. A veil of fog floated in 
from the Atlantic and hung over 
the meadows where our river 
joined the ocean. 


T the mouth of Gros Riviére 
was a little settlement of 
French and Germans who had lived 
in this back eddy of life since 1750. 
Simple folks and hospitable they 
proved to be, and glad to see 
strangers from the outside. Con- 
tent and prosperous were those 
fortunate ones who lived in this 
land of sheer beauty. 

As rain was falling, we fol- 
lowed the river road up to a farm- 
house and begged a bed on the sweet hay 
in the barn. This the host and his wife 
could not understand, and insisted on our 
taking the spare rooms in the house. Char- 
lie’s eyes said “Yes,” but I said “No,” for 
I had memories of nailed-up windows and 
corn-husk mattresses in other farmhouses. 
The thought of real hay in a real barn 
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We Find a Salmon River 





The new salmon rod of the best bamboo was a rare delight 


with the song of the near-by river sifting 
in through a hundred cracks was more 
appealing. As a concession to our hosts 
we had our meals cooked in the house, but 
slept in the barn. Thus a crisis in interna- 
tional relations was averted. 

The boys climbed into the hayloft, and 
Charlie and I lay down on the clean hay 
near a wagon on the floor. There were 
mice scuttling about, but they were friend- 
ly and did not disturb us. On awakening 
I found my head resting on some hard 
object, which turned out to be the bare 
wagon tongue. 

A quick rush for breakfast and then to 
the river, with the host as a willing but 
ignorant guide. What a stream! It was 
perhaps one to two hundred feet across. 
A friendly stream it was, with four good 
pools in the meadows and a dozen more 
up-stream which were rarely fished. Not 
a rise all the morning, but the fish were 
there, for they came up with great leaps 
or rolled leisurely on the surface. 

Afternoon carried us up-stream to a nar- 
row bend and a great meadow pool. Here 
we met the man who lives on the river 
—caster extraordinary, skilled in local 
flies, and master of the fly which floats. 
Graciously he dubbed me “Squire,” and 
modestly he interlarded his compliments 
with sage advice. 

Said he, “Three-quarters of our fish are 
caught on a Jock Scott of smallish size. 
Fish over the pool with a Jock, Squire, 
then try a Silver Doctor, then a Black 
Dose. If you don’t raise a fish, put on a 
dry-fly leader and fly, and let it be a 
ginger-colored one first. Then try your 
gray and brown bivisibles. But you'll prob- 


ably be interrupted somewhere in your 
program. 

“Cast across current and let your fly 
come around, but keep your tip down- 
stream and strike down-stream when a 
fish comes. Thus you will drive the hook 
into the mouth of the fish, which is, of 
course, headed up. Don’t snatch it away 
by pulling away from his mouth, and you'll 
save many a good fish.” 


HIS was a bit of news not mentioned 

in any of the score of salmon books 
I'd read, and it had the smack of common 
sense. 

“Show me,” 
did. 

Casting for the farther bank, he ex- 
tended his line until he was reaching well 
over a hundred feet. In handling the fly 
on the water he did not pump the rod 
up and down, but sent a series of little 
shakes out to the tip, which gave the fly 
a most lifelike, fluttering motion. 

“Heavy pumping will often drag the fly 
away from an interested fish,” said he, 
“and—” 

Bang! An eight-pound grilse swirled 
and took the feathers below. Hooking his 
fish, he passed the rod to my son, who 
took it after a half-hearted protest. This 
fish was fresh from the sea, probably up 
on the last tide, and he dashed madly about 
the pool, jumping hard and often. 

It was all new to the son, who had only 
caught trout and bass, but he was game 
and followed the quiet coaching of his 
mentor: “Play him off the reel. Drop 
your tip when he jumps. Let him run and 
let him tire himself out. Easy and cool 


said I, ond show me he 


is the word, and we'll soon be bringing 
him to gaff.” 

Ten minutes went by, and the grilse 
grew tired. He was soon quietly led to the 
gaff and laid on the grass. Then and 
thereupon a new salmon fisherman was 
born, and trout have never spelled full 
satisfaction to the lad since that day in 
June. 

Soon we were both casting. The bey 
hooked another grilse and I got into a 
sizable salmon; but alas, they got away, 
leaving sore hearts behind and the thought 
that somehow we were at fault. I have a 
shrewd suspicion that our friend would 
have saved them both, for his way with 
a rod and a fish is most uncanny. His 
father and he own a little lumber mill and 
do carpentering at times, but their real 
life work is catching salmon. 

The setting sun sent us home to the 
farmhouse and its interesting owners. 
There was a spinning wheel and a loom. 
While they were no longer used, the 
grandmother and aunt showed us quaint 
blankets and bedspreads which they had 
made on them. 

Old hooked rugs on the floors, an old 
powder flask on the wall, old furniture 
and old world customs and courtesy gave 
us a hint of how our own ancestors lived 
in New England. 

Grandfather produced oxhorn hat-racks 
and miniature yokes of the German type, 
used exclusiv ely on this shore and so made 
as to join the horns and not the necks of 
the beasts. In the Annapolis Valley from 
whence we had come, the settlers follow 
the English custom of their ancestors and 
fasten the yoke (Continued on page 81) 
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Well, 


Carl 


NLESS Lou installs a system of 

stop and go lights for the mallards 

and pintails on his Illinois River 

property, I don’t believe I want to 
risk another shoot down there this year. 
You never saw such disregard for life, 
limb and property as the pintails, mallards 
and teal exhibit when they tear around 
Lou’s speedways. You expect to see a big 
old mallard drake knock the mud guards 
off a pintail a dozen times a day. 

Of course, the trouble is that Lou is just 
too good to the ducks. He gives them hun- 
dreds of acres of water, including flooded 
timber lands, little lakes and pot-holes, to 
say nothing of smartweed and corn by the 
ton. And how they do assemble in Novem- 
ber! They drop out of the sky by the 
thousands. Needless to say, the shooting is 


superb, once you can adjust your nerves to 
the traffic problem. 

One late October day, Lou leaned across 
the table at the club and in an impressive 
tone of voice said: 


“Bob, we have no less 






broadcasting 


STOP and Goo 


On the Illinois River with the mallards and pintatls 









By BOB BECKER 


than 20,000 birds on the place right now. Better come 
down and see what you can do about it. The ducks 
are eating us out of house 


and home.” 


20,000! That’s a few waterfowl to be 


cracking into each other at one time. I was almost 
tempted to say 
had been counting mud-hens. 


because I was sure they 
But I didn’t argue. 
When they come for advice and consulta- 
tion in a serious situation, one must 
act just like old Doc Soupbone 
and grab the medicine kit 

and go. 

So I packed up a 30-inch- 
barreled, 12-gauge “hypodermic” 
and a couple of hundred “shots,” and 
away I went 
‘ for the Illinois, 

Se with Miller 
7 and Glenn 
Griswold in the 

party as con- 

sulting duck medics. Carl met us 
one bright, sunshiny morning in 
early November, hustled us off the 
gas coach, ushered us into an automobile, 
and then away we went, over the big 
levee which rises above "the Sangamon 
River bottoms near the Cuba Island 
shooting preserve, our destination. To 
negotiate the levee we had to change 


“mud-hens,” 






. ~~ 


ad 


to the “rumble” seat of a_buckboard 
which lunged and careened in deep 


ruts on top of the embankment. All the 
way in to the club-house we saw mallards, 
and from the way our temperatures rose 
I doubted if any of us would be much 
good at any kind of a duck clinic. 

After a quick breakfast Lou told us 
off to our blinds. He had so many that we 
could have changed around twice and shot 
in three different places each day. He put 
Glenn and me in what is known as the 
timber hole, and what a convention hall 
it was for the mallards and pintails! If 
in the course of your travels for hunting 
you contemplate a whirl at the Illinois 
River bottoms, note this description of the 
timber hole because it is quite typical of 
what you will run into. 

Climbing into a roomy blind made of 


In the Timber Hole. Coming in after tossing out a few decoys 


branches, we saw pretty dense timber be- 
hind us, to the left and to the right of us, 
The growth seented to form a right angle, 
and we were going to shoot from the 
inside point of the angle, facing the open. 
Water was everywhere. It was so deep 
and the gumbo mud so sticky that a boat 
was necessary. With Lou at the paddle, 
we tossed out three or four live decoys 
and a stool of blocks, and then we crawled 
into the blind. 

“You'll need lots of shells,” Louw said 
before he shoved off. “There will be so 
many birds around your decoys at one 
time and so many in the air working your 
layout that the tendency is to burn lots 
of powder. Better keep your head down 
as much as possible because some drake 
is apt to dive in here from an odd angle 
and bean you.” 

So there we were, our backs against the 
timber, quacking decoys in front where 
water and smartweed merged into more 
pecan trees, no stop and go lights, and 
ducks apt to swing in through the open 
space, dive at sight down from the tree- 
tops or side-slip through the brush from 
behind us. 

“Well,” said Glenn as he loaded up his 
12-gauge, “not all of the 20,000 ducks can 
be wrong. Some of ’em are bound to skid 
in here where we can watch ’em. If we 
must cut down the waterfowl population 
in the interest of safety, all right. I’m 
willing.” 


WAS prepared for a nice little open- 
ing party, but it was rubbing it ina 
little thick to have a pair, two singles 
and then, before we could do anything, two 
more singles try to work us at the same 
time. It was just as Lou had said. 
“Here we are,” whispered Glenn. “Give 
’em one more turn and then let’s go.” 
But before a pair could synchronize for 
us, another pair of pintails appeared over ' 
the tree-tops, flying as if they were on a 
one-way street. They set their — 
(honestly, is there anything prettier ? 
zoomed straight for the noisiest hen yah 
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Not so bad. The results of a before-lunch shoot on Cuba Island 


and sowie! There they were, right in the 
traffic snarl. 

“Aw-right,” I whispered. “Ready?” 

And then as we rose, darned if a couple 
of mallards weren’t heading right in to us! 
They had sneaked out of the pecan trees 
on our left. Just to show you how a 
traffic snarl frazzles one’s intentions and 
nerves, the two of us rose up and, instead 
of those pintails which we had planned on 
walloping, both of us leaned on the mal- 
lards. I nailed a drake on the left at the 
edge of the tree, and Glenn 


refused to budge. One of the boys came 
out with a couple of apples and tossed 
em into our dugout; so apples and smoke- 
less powder served for food. 

Along toward dusk Lou came after us. 
Said he wanted us to try a different blind 
just before the evening flight started. He 
and Glenn parked themselves in the middle 
of a lake near-by, a favorite haunt of the 
pintails. I took a duck boat, rammed it 
into a stand of smartweed at the edge of 
this same lake, tossed out five decoys and 


then kneeled in the craft to see what would 
happen. 

Talk about mallards! The sky was filled 
with them about twenty minutes before 
official quitting time. I was on their main 
sky boulevard, the main stem of traffic. 
They would come along, spot my small 
bunch of decoys, and dip a little as if 
to get a better look. Then I’d raise up for 
a shot. The 12-gauge would go bam! 
Sometimes Mr. Mallard would go boom. 
Sometimes it was a clean miss on a ris- 

ing, climbing bird. But who 


tried for a double on a hen Lou making a “jump shot” at a mallard rising from the smartweed cared? 


and a drake, but he only 
scored one. 

“Now, listen,” said Glenn, 
trying to wipe a dizzy look 
out of his eyes as soon as 
the cannonading was over, 
“we're not going to let these 
birds twist our necks out of 
joint. No more waiting and 
physical torture work in this 
blind. When a couple of birds 
or one bird starts to w ork us 
and then swings in range, I’m 
going to start the blasting. 
The longer we wait the worse 
it is.’ 

The boy was right. One 
had to shoot early in the 
game of merry-go-round, or 
else there were too many 
birds crashing that inviting 
timber hole. Acting on that 
plan, we sure did smoke ’em 
out, always missing plenty 
but also dropping plenty. 
When lunch time came, we 





The next morning Lou and 
I teamed it up. We batted 
around like a couple of Boy 
Scout explorers, trying every- 
thing in the shooting line that 
we could think of. Birds were 
so numerous and the shooting 
in some blinds so fast that 
with any ordinary gunwork 
a limit could be secured too 
soon; so Lou and I decided to 
spice up the program by 
jump-shooting and prowling. 


IRST Louw suggested an 

invasion of the smart- 
weed. “You sit in the prow 
of the duck boat,”- he said. 
“Get your gun ready, and I'll 
show you some of the fattest 
mallards on the place. We'll 
mooch along quietly, parallel- 
ing the edge of the smart- 
weed, and then watch those 
greenheads pop into the air.” 
(Continued on page 84) 
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he Kentucky Reel 


Development of the bait-casting reel in this country 


By ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


OTHING has had a more fasci- 

nating hold upon the fancy of the 

fishermen of this country, if not 

the world, for that matter, than 
the history of the multiplying reel. This 
great interest, of course, has had impetus 
in the fact that the bait-casting reel is 
largely, if not entirely, the result of 
American ingenuity and inventiveness. It 
owes practically nothing to the craftsmen 
of other countries. The multiplying reel 
is a native product. Indeed, bait casting 
as we know it—that of casting from a free 
reel—is strictly American in origin and 
development. 

The bait-casting reel is to this country 
what the familiar fly-reel is to England. 
The difference, however, is that whereas 
we have built a number of patterns of fly- 
reels and use an immense number of the 
English-made product, the English in turn 
but very rarely make use of the quadruple 
multiplying winch. Indeed, in many sec- 
tions of England and on the Continent 
our pet product is practically unheard of. 
Thus the exclusiveness of this wonderful 
reel which has meant so much to us in 
our fishing days on lake and stream. 

It is doubtful when the first fishing reel 
was made. We have that reference in 
Walton’s immortal work which points to 
the fact that some variety of winch was 
in use in the early days, but whether this 
was merely some sort of wooden spool or 
a more ingenious work of art we do not 
know. The chances are strong that it was 
a round spool used for winding on the line 
and was, no doubt, the basis for the fly- 
reel which in due course of time was to 
follow. However, whether it was a crude 
spool or whether it was a better developed 
affair, nevertheless the idea had early 
taken hold. That a more finished and 
scientific product did not materialize until 
a rather advanced date is not strange, 
inasmuch as the method of casting with 
a rod shorter than the fly rod also is com- 
paratively modern. 

It is highly probable that the early reel- 
makers of this country foresaw the need 
of a special reel in the taking of our 
national game fish, the black bass, and it 
is significant in this respect that the multi- 
plying reel found its inception in a black 
bass region. The state of Kentucky may 
not to-day rank with other black bass cen- 
ters, its waters having been more closely 
fished than many others. The fact remains, 
however, that bass fishing in Kentucky 
was at one time something to conjure 
with. And it was in the taking of this 
fish that the multiplying reel was founded. 
It was not made to catch salmon, trout 
or any other like fish. It was a bass-fish- 
ing reel pure and simple. 

Just as the settling of the wilderness of 
Ohio and Kentucky opened up a demand 
for firearms, so did it attract the gun- 
makers who made those long-barreled 
Kentucky rifles—the “pea-shooters” that 
sent a shiver of dread through the savage 
heart and firmly established the white 
settlers in the land of their seeking. Many 
of these gun-makers were skilled in watch- 
making and in jewelry work. Often, in- 
deed, they worked at a number of these 
intricate branches of endeavor at the same 
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time and were men very highly appreciated 
and thought of by the community. 
While the frontier was at strife, gun- 
making was the business that predominated 
in importance. But later on, when condi- 
tions were more normal, gun-making lost 
its hold to a great extent, and watch- 
making and jewelry work took the lead. 
The reel producers were all jewelers 
and watch makers that entered upon the 
scene during the normal times that fol- 
lowed our period of internal stress: Very 
few of the known Kentucky reel-makers, 
save probably J. L. Sage, were gunsmiths. 
So far as records go, one of the first 
of the known reel-makers and probably 





Benjamin C. Milam (1821-1904) 


the discoverer of the multiplying type of 
reel was a Mr. Snider who operated at 
Paris, Kentucky, in the year 1810. He was 
an old-time watch and clock maker. He 
made but very few reels, and these mostly 
for his own amusement and gratification. 
Comparatively little, if anything, is known 
about him, and to the best of my knowl- 
edge and that of the investigators who 
have made this piece of writing possible, 
no specimens of his work are preserved. 


WENTY years later, in 1830, to be 
exact, one Theodore Noel, another old- 
time watch and clock maker, established his 
business in the town of Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky. It is on record that he made a few 
reels, also for his own personal gratifi- 
cation and to supply the needs of those 
friends of his whose pastime was angling. 
There is little doubt that Noel got his 
reel-making ideas from studying speci- 
mens of Mr. Snider’s reels that still ex- 
isted. Whether succeeding reel-makers 
took their cue from Noel, as Noel took 
his from Snider, we do not know. The 
fact remains that no specimen of Mr. 
Noel’s work is to be had for inspection. 
Jonathan Meek located in Frankfort in 
the year 1835 and took up the business 
of watch-making and working in jewelry. 
It is highly doubtful if the incentive or 


desire to make reels originated in the 
Meek establishment with Jonathan Meek 
himself. Here again we have tradition to 
go by and also some known facts. Jonathan 
Meek had a younger brother by the name 
of Benjamin who started to work for him 
as an apprentice, obviously to learn the 
watch-making trade. Benjamin at that 
time (1835) was eighteen years of age, 

Several years later another boy, by the 

name of Benjamin Milam (born July 1, 
1821) also was apprenticed to Jonathan 
Meek. He was at the time but sixteen 
years of age. 

It is interesting to note that at the time 
Benjamin Meek went about making his 
first Frankfort reel he was still in his 
teens. But as was often remarked, he was 
a better mechanic at fifteen than most 
men who thought they were good mech- 
anics ever got to be. His desire to be a 
reel-maker evidently took hold with him 
early, even before he entered his brother’s 
employ. The opportunity to get a start 
offered itself in due course of time. 


SPRING day, at the opening of the 
fishing season, one Judge Mason 
Brown, a son of John Brown, aide-de- 
camp to Lafayette and the first Senator 
from Kentucky, sauntered into the shop 
where Ben Meek and his brother were 
busily at work repairing watches. The 
Judge being an enthusiastic angler, the 
conversation naturally drifted to the sub- 





John W. Milam (1859-1928) 


ject of fishing. According to the Judge, 
the only drawback to the pleasures of the 
sport was the lack of a satisfactory reel. If 
he only had a reel, then all his troubles 
would be over. He said so in no uncertain 
words. 

Jonathan turned to his brother with an 
expansive smile on his face. “Well, Ben,” 
he said meaningly, “you have threatened 
many times that you could make a reel 
as perfect as a watch. You've often looked 
for the opportunity. Here it is. Get busy 
and make the Judge a reel that will make 
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his mouth water and his eyes glisten. And 
if you succeed as well as you think you 
will, we'll go into the reel-making busi- 
ness as a side-line.” 

Benjamin Meek was both thrilled and 
delighted by this commission and went 
into it with an enthusiasm upon which 
failure had no impression. How long it 
took to make this reel we do not know. 
At that time, Danville was the only town 
in the state that possessed an engine for 
cutting the gearing of the wheels. Ac- 
cordingly Mr. Meek went to Danville and 
there accomplished the more intricate 
business in the making of that initial reel. 


T was presented to the Judge, whose 

delight was such that most of his time 
thereafter was devoted to fishing and he 
lost no opportunity in telling his friends 
about it and making extensive trips to 
display the object of his happiness. He 
often reiterated the statement that “the 
Meek shall inherit the earth.” 

The Judge proved to be an unexcelled 


publicity agent, and as a result more orders 


came in than could possibly be filled. An 
addition was built to their shop. The two 
brothers and young Milam all worked on 
reels for a time. Then Ben Meek turned 
over the watch-making business to his 
brother and devoted himself exclusively 
to the manufacture of reels. 

A party of New York sportsmen and an 
English nobleman once made a trip to the 





Benjamin F. Meek (1817-1901) 


shop of the Meeks. The Englishman 
purchased one of these reels and brought 
it back to England with him. This started 
a flood of orders from the British Isles, 
aimed at that little shop in Frankfort. 
Shortly the news of this invention had 
spread around the world and orders were 
being received from every country, sums 
being offered for single reels far in excess 
of the price asked by the makers. For 
twelve years Mr. Meek bent all his ener- 
gies to satisfying the wants of skilled 
anglers, even sending to Switzerland for 
tools that could not be obtained in this 
country. 

In 1839, Jonathan Meek and his brother 
formed a partnership under the name of 
J. F. & B. F. Meek. They made reels 
under this name until 1848. Then they 
were joined by Ben Milam, who had been 
with the Meeks all of this time except for 
an interval when, as a captain in Humph- 
rey Marshall’s regiment of cavalry, he 
served in the Mexican War. The firm now 
became known as J. F. Meek & Co. The 
reels, however, were continued to be 


The Kentucky Reel 


stamped “J. F. & B. F. Meek.” In the year 
1852 this firm failed. Jonathan Meek left 
Frankfort and went to Louisville, where 
he continued his business as a jeweler and 
watchmaker until his death. 

One year after the failure of the old 
business, Ben F. Meek and Ben C. Milam 
established a new firm under the name of 
Meek & Milam to continue in business 
at the old stand. This was on January 
1, 1853. In this business Meek did all the 
jewelry work, while Ben Milam made the 
reels, stamping them “Meek & Milam.” In 
1855 this partnership was dissolved, Meek 
keeping up the jewelry business. Milam 
devoted himself to reel manufacturing. 
Recognizing the value of the name of 
Meek on a reel, he continued to stamp 
them with the old firm name, Meek & 
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George W. Gayle (1834-1896) 


Milam, for twenty-five years, from 1855 
to 1880, when the name was changed. 
During all this time Meek had nothing to 
do with the manufacture of these reels— 
in fact, was not making reels at all. Ben 
C. Milam continued to make his own reel 
at the original place of business until his 
death, January 29, 1904, at the age of 
eighty-three. ’ 

For twenty-seven years Ben F. Meek 
had kept away from reel-making, and it 
looked as though he would never again 
set his hand to the business that he had 
made famous in the town which was now 
equally as well known to the anglers of 
the world. Then, in the year 1882, at the 
age of sixty-five, he left Frankfort and 
went to Louisville. Once more he plunged 
into the reel-making business with his 
two sons, Pitman and Sylvester. In the 
shop in the rear of his modest home at 
839 Seventh Street, the Meeks were active 
in making fine reels for sixteen years. 


N 1898, the business was abandoned, 

owing to the advanced age of the elder 
Meek and the death of his son Pitman. 
Ben F. Meek then sold his business and 
went back to Frankfort, spending his last 
days with his daughter. His death occur- 
red in 1901, when he was in his eighty- 
fifth year. 

To Ben F. Meek is due a great deal of 
credit. According to Clarence Gayle, the 
last of the old-time reel-makers, “More 
credit is probably due Ben Meek than any 
one in establishing the character, design 
and quality of the Kentucky reel.” It was 
he who introduced a revolution in reel- 
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making with the spiral gearing which so 
far surpassed the so-called spur gearing as 
to afford no comparison. Not only did the 
spiral gearing make for a greater dur- 
ability with less wear, but very little 
trouble was given because of a broken 
wheel, tooth or pinion leaf. Ben F. Meek 
was also the pioneer in jeweling the pivot 
bearings of fishing reels in such a manner 
as to have the pivots run directly on the 
jewels, the advantage of which is that 
the reel runs more freely in casting and 
also when winding in. 


E strangest part of the story of 

Ben F. Meek, the reel-maker, is that 

he himself was no fisherman. His friends 

could recall no time in which he accom- 

panied them on their fishing trips. An- 

other oddity is that none of the old-time 

reel-makers ever did any casting, with one 

exception, Clarence Gayle, the last sur- 

vivor of the old school, being a good 
caster. 

It is said of Ben Meek that he was pos- 
sessed of a splendid education and was a 
great book-lover. No matter how many 
orders he had on hand, if he was seized 
with a desire for study, the fishermen had 
to wait in patience until he chose to make 
the reels. He was an autocratic old man 
and apparently cared nothing for money. 
He refused to take out a patent on his 
reel, “If any man can produce a reel equal 
to mine, he is welcome to all the money 
he can make from it,” he was wont to 
remark with a quiet smile when urged to 
patent his invention. 

Meek sold his reels cheaply, provided 
the purchaser did not ask the price when 
giving the order. To have the price asked 
in advance angered him. He was proud of 
his workmanship. It was his boast that 
in the sixty-two years he manufactured 
reels he never lost one cent from a bad 
customer. This was remarkable, for 
whenever he received an order, whether 
it was from New York or Australia, 
whether he had ever heard of the pur- 
chaser or not, he immediately sent the reel. 

“When a man gets one of my reels,” 
he used to say, “he will open the package, 
and when he finds out the kind of reel 
he has the chances in nine cases out of 
ten are that he will send me a check for 
it. If he does not, the first time he is out 
on the river bank fishing there will be a 
small voice to speak to his conscience 
from that reel. He will wind up his 
line and go home and send me the 
money.” (Continued on page 77) 
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C. C. Thompson with two bush pigs captured by natives on the Zambesi 


African Game ‘ Irails 


An elephant and a few lions furnish plenty of thrill 


THE STORY SO FAR 

A California rancher goes to Africa to 
hunt with W. S. Chadwick, author of the 
FIELD AND StrREAM Man Killer Series. The 
order, which is a big one, includes both 
lions and elephants. The trip up the Zam- 
besi is not without adventure. Soldier 
ants, mutinous natives and prowling lions 
make the start of the hunt interesting. 


PART II 


HILE lucky in his actual hunting 
experiences, “C. C.” was decided- 
ly the reverse in his endeavors 
to obtain a suitable armament. I 
had advised the purchase of a certain 
heavy-caliber magazine rifle in Cape 
Town, mentioning in passing that a doub- 
le-barreled .450 was on offer for £30 in 
Livingstone. Knowing that Livingstone 
was the capital of a territory half the size 
of Europe, my client visualized an up-to- 
date gun store where selection would be 
easy. He did not know that the only gun 
store was chiefly a cycle and motor ga- 
rage, and that the stock consisted of about 
half a dozen nondescript rifles and some 
ammunition of doubtful age. 

I had also informed him that I did not 
favor the double-barrel myself. Not only 
is the weight a consideration on a long 
hike, but a double-barreled weapon is 
decidedly dangerous for several reasons 
and has, in my opinion, been responsible 
for many fatal accidents. I did not stress 
these points unduly, as I thought he would 
be unlikely to have a personal predilection. 
But I reckoned without the smoking-room 
advocates of the double-barrel—whose 
name is legion—he was certain to encoun- 
ter on the voyage from England. These 
had managed to impress him in the weap- 
on’s favor, so that on arrival in Living- 
stone the double was his first quest. 

I introduced him to the vendor of the 
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rifle I had mentioned—a Government 
official—and the gun was duly examined. 
But when C.C. inquired the price, it 
promptly rose to £40, probably on account 
of a local belief, induced by the influx of 
American tourists, that America is in- 
habited solely by millionaires. In spite of 
the ethics a public school and university 
are supposed to inculcate, innate greed is 
a fine solvent of acquired principle. 

So C.C. put that gun back in its case— 
not hastily, but slowly and carefully— 
and walked away, leaving the vendor in 
doubt as to whether he had heard the 
quoted price. Then he wired for the rifle 
I had advised, and made arrangements for 
it to follow us from Livingstone by runner. 

It arrived the day before we disem- 
barked to make our first base camp, with 
an invoice showing that the solid bullets 
ordered had been supplied. Examination, 
however, revealed hollow-pointed, ex- 
panding bullets instead of solids! These— 
known in the Anglo-Boer War as dum- 
dums—I had learned by experience would 
be quite ineffective against elephants. Since 
it was for this purpose solely that they had 
been purchased, I sat down there and then, 
and expressed myself in strong terms to 
the Cape dealers. Being three hundred 
miles from a railway, it was all either of 
us could do. But C.C.’s optimism was that 
of the man who has not yet explored the 
anatomy of the forest giants, and he per- 
sisted in hoping for the best. 

Realizing the potentiality of the worst. 
I sent up-river for a double-barrel .450 
I had heard of. It duly arrived—with a 
very liberal valuation—and on the first 
test, both barrels misfired! Saddening 
though the reflection may be, there are 
many men to whom the life of a friend or 
stranger is of less account than the con- 
summation of a “shrewd deal.” That gun 
also went back to its owner, and we pulled 


out for elephant country with my own rifle 
constituting the only effective armament. 

I expect that trek will live for some time 
in C.C.’s memory. Owing to heavy sand 
and inefficient drivers, we occupied eight 
hours on the first night in covering four 
miles, and completed the remaining four 
to our first water the next morning in 
five hours! 

Immediately on arrival we were met 
with the news that elephants had been seen 
that day five miles away. Since they range 
an area of ninety by a hundred miles in 
this part, luck was evidently with us. We 
set off in pursuit the following morning. 

At a pan five miles away we found fresh 
spoor and evidence that the great beasts 
had drunk and wallowed there during the 
night. One seemed a fairly large bull. 
As I was anxious for C.C. to test for him- 
self the effectiveness of the bullets sup- 
plied, we decided to follow. 


T this pan we had breakfast. Although 

the water was only about 50 per cent 
mud, I expected C.C. to shy a little. He 
did not, however, and I learned later that 
he was not of those who dream dreadful 
dreams of enteric fever and cholera when 
water becomes highly colored. It was a 
relief for which I felt grateful, for I knew 
there was worse to follow. 

It may be mentioned in passing that those 
writers who insist that elephants are par- 
ticular about their water write from a local 
experience only. The Zambesi was only 
eight miles from this pan—an hour and @ 
half for elephants—yet they continued to 
drink this liquid mud while any remain 

Going on from here, we followed slowly, 
hour after hour, through forest and thorn 
scrub bearing traces of the elephants’ re- 
cent passage. Fumets, strips of bark and 
trampled bush indicated a leisurely prog- 
ress through what appeared a favorite feed- 
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ing ground. About 1 P. M. our two native 
trackers indicated by delighted gestures 
that we were getting close up, and almost 
simultaneously we heard the stomach rum- 
blings which seem an almost unceasing 
accompaniment of the elephantine digestive 
process. C.C. has since admitted to me 
that those same rumblings produced a 
queer little thrill in him when he first 
heard them, as they have in many an- 
other man. They convey a certain sug- 
gestion of colossal force in repose, just 
as the low mutterings which precede a 
thunderstorm give warning of turmoil to 
come. 


ALF an hour later the trackers raised 

a warning finger and pointed silently 
to a dense clump of thorn bush in front. 
Peering into this at thirty yards’ distance 
we made out several colossal black forms 
facing us. Inspection through binoculars 
revealed a bull with four cows and two 
calves, taking their noonday rest. 

I knew that the great tuskers generally 
travel alone, but this bull was large 
enough to have carried 50-pound tusks. 
Like many in these parts, however, his 
tusks were ill-proportioned (weighing 
only 20 pounds each, as we discovered 
later), and one of the cows seemed to 
carry better ivory. But C.C. said, “An 
elephant is an elephant” and he was all for 
trying conclusions with the big fellow. 

They were not asleep. Looking into the 
wide-open, inscrutable eyes—eyes which 
seemed to mirror the collective wisdom of 
the ages—it seemed impossible that they 
should not see us. Yet they did not, for in 
their defective vision lies their chief weak- 
ness, and the hunter’s sole strength. 

Although we had seen to it that the 
wind was in our favor, some eddying cur- 
rent must have reached them. They were 
evidently restless, and from time to time 
one or another of the huge trunks would 
curl upward, asking questions of the 
whispering air currents. Then, suddenly 
and silently they moved out into the more 
open bush—with less noise than either my 
companion or myself would have made in 
penetrating that thorny tangle. 

We moved with them, and surveyed 
them as they turned and stood for a mo- 
ment facing us, questing always for the 
scent they could not locate but which 
their keen hearing had told them should 
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The great bull elephant that charged us 


be there. Then, just as suddenly, they 
moved back to their former retreat. But 
not silently. The crash of bushes as they 
re-entered it proved that suspicion was 
lulled, just as their careful exodus had 
shown its presence in their elephantine 
brains. 

The puzzle was how to get at them, for 
I insist always on a side shot when any 
choice is left to me. In this case the thick 
thorn bush rendered a flanking movement 
to leeward a difficult matter, having re- 
gard to the necessity for silence. Never- 
theless, we started to attempt it, but some 
slight noise or treacherous air eddy must 
have betrayed us. Again they moved sud- 
denly out to the open bush, and this time 
came slowly toward us. 

When a few more yards would have 
given them our wind, C.C. raised his rifle 
to fire at the leading cow. This meant a 
frontal shot, which is very rarely effective. 
Having no confidence in his weapon, I pic- 
tured an enraged bull charging to the 


A noble kudu Seaped by Mr. Thompson 
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defense of a wounded and equally enraged 
cow. So I pulled him back, and we retreat- 
ed silently before the advance, for I hoped 
to get the bull in a more favorable posi- 
tion. Looking at my companion’s face, I 
noted that the impassive expression of the 
keen business man had been replaced by 
the excited enthusiasm of the schoolboy, 
and congratulated myself that if his bullets 
were hollow, his nerve was “solid” at all 
events. 

Only a few yards did the herd advance, 
then it swerved at right angles and went 
off across a plain of low thorn bush. A 
hundred yards, and they stopped broadside 
on at a distance of sixty yards, the bull 
leading. Up went C.C.’s rifle, and the 
11 mm. roared beside me as my own 
weapon came to my shoulder. Then a small 
hell broke loose. 

The bull’s scream of rage as he whirled 
with trunk aloft to face us was echoed by 
cows and calves which thundered behind 
him, but when he turned he received a bul- 
let from each of us in the chest. On the 
instant, his trunk came down and started 
to curl inward, showing that he meant 
real business. Doing the only thing pos- 
sible, we fired again at the great head. 
Next morning I found that my bullet— 
aimed between the eyes—had shattered the 
base of one tusk. This may have dazed 
him. At all events, he swerved again at 
right angles—to our great relief—fol- 
lowed by his harem. As he did so I 
planted the brain shot which brought him 
to earth. 


EEING him down, my companion fired 

at the largest cow, now heading a mad 
retreat from the fallen monarch. But 
again those bullets let him down sadly, 
for although we followed the blood spoor 
for many miles we failed to come up with 
her. Returning to the fallen bull at sun- 
set, thirsty and weary, we decided to 
sleep on the spot where the elephants had 
rested, having meanwhile sent a mes- 
senger to get assistance to cut up the dead 
beast on the morrow. 

As we surveyed the great, inert black 
form, lying on its stomach with out- 
stretched trunk and hind legs bent back- 
ward and outward in a position possible 
to no other animal, I think C.C. 
realized his good fortune in having stood 
once in the path (Continued on page 82) 
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HERE is a trader’s store on the 

banks of the Athabaska which I 

know well. The waters which flow 

by the door empty into the Arctic 
Ocean, and the country through which they 
flow is little known except to the trappers, 
an occasional sportsman, the Mounted 
Police and the few outfitters who cater 
to their needs. 

I was sitting before the cylinder stove 
one night with the proprietor. We were 
smoking our pipes by the yellow glare of 
a dirty kerosene lamp, and the subject of 
conversation was the life of the Northern 
trapper. I remarked that it was pretty 
soft compared to what it used to be, now 
that the average catch for a good man 
would bring eighteen hundred dollars in 
a country where he could live in style 
for about six hundred a year. 

Tom is an Irishman of broad 
experience. Aside from his 
little store, he knows men and 
the world at large, and his 
opinions are worth having. 
“Yeah,” he grunted, “they do 
get a decent return on their 
labors—but that ain’t every- 
thing.” 

Any trapper will tell you 
that the most difficult problem 
that confronts him is the selec- 
tion of a companionable partner 
to live and work with through 
the long winter. The ceaseless 
toil, hardship, privation and 
deadly monotony of their ex- 
istence will break down the 
strongest friendships. More 
than one miserable trapper has 
mushed into the nearest 
Canadian Mounted post to give 
himself up for the murder of 
his partner, with the laconic 
explanation that he “just 
couldn't stand him any longer.” 

Tom continued. “It’s ger- 
erally admitted that a party of 
three is fatal. When the strain 
begins to tell, two are sure to 
band together and bully the 
third. A pair may work all 
right; four is better, but three 
is a crowd and sure to breed 
trouble. 

“Take for instance your 
guide Nick. He and Carpenter 
were as thick as fleas, and a 
few winters ago they went into 
partnership and built a cabin 
back in the hills. Well, along 
about the middle of February, 
in spite of a most excellent 
catch up to that time, Nick 
quit and mushed one hundred 
and fifty miles on snow-shoes, 
with the thermometer forty below. As he 
stacked his rackets on the porch he said, 
‘I'd have killed that guy or he'd have got 
me if we tried to stick it out till spring.’ 
Yet these two are fast friends again 
to-day.” 

I know of a party that toiled up the 
Athabaska River, after a year and a half 
on the barrens, minus one of the outfit, 
and they had a small fortune in furs, too. 
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Coompanionate Hunting 


The success or failure of any trip hinges on your companion 


By Capt. PAUL A. CURTIS 


Though I believe it was never proved, it 
has always been generally understood, 
from the stories which they let slip after 
liquor had loosened their tongues, that the 
spell of the arctic had gotten to them; 
they had stayed in too long. 

It is hard for those of us who lack ex- 
perience in the subarctic to comprehend 
this. Why should it be so? Why should 
two hard-working pals with the same aims 
in view become so sick of the sight of each 
other that they will draw their knives and 
go at it to a finish, like a pair of hungry 
huskies ? 

But most of us do not understand and 
cannot appreciate the weight of the arctic 
winter—the silence that fairly shouts; the 
long, long, dreary nights; the. ceaseless, 
gnawing cold and wind. Living in a hovel; 





up with the wrong man 


working by the faint glow of a fire, eyes 
streaming from smoke, with muck for a 
floor, and a roof so low that you cannot 
stand erect; a bed so short and close to 
the fire that you can neither stretch nor 
roll over—all to conserve heat. Nothing 
to read, and if there were, no light to 
read it by. Insufficient food of a proper, 
nourishing kind, subsisting mainly on 
fresh-killed meat, swimming in grease. An 


insufficiency of everything, for one has to 
pack supplies in before the freeze-up in a 
canoe or with a couple of ponies at best, 
or sometimes on his back ; and every pound 
of comfort means one trap less and a 
smaller catch to cash in the next spring, 

If the trap line is a long one, it takes 
three or four such cabins for shelter; so 
they are as small as possible. A small 
cabin conserves firewood; it conserves 
heat, and it conserv es the energy necessary 
to build it. That is why the average 
trapper of forty looks like sixty. 

Last fall I was hunting in northwest 
Alberta for the third time. A combination 
of misfortunes forced me to return to 
my base long before I had planned. One 
of my pack ponies fell some three hundred 
feet off a high mountain trail, and the 
bulk of my food-stuff was 
destroyed. Then another suc- 
cumbed to the hard work and 
exposure; so when heavy 
snows came and threatened to 
fill all the passes, we had to 
pull out. 

After a week’s travel south, 
we were still well over a hun- 
dred miles from the railroad. 
At the end of a terrible 
day’s toil up through the deep 
snow to the top of a pass, we 
camped just under timber-line, 
at 6,700 feet. It was bitterly 
cold. The wind was blowing a 
gale and driving the snow off 
the forbidding peaks, which 
frowned down upon us, in 
swirling, smothering gusts. 


T was all we could dotopitch 

the tents. At that altitude 
it is very hard to get wood to 
burn, but once started it gives 
out a marvelous heat. Shortly 
after we got our fire going, a 
man whom I had not seen for 
three years stuck his head 
through the flap of the tent. 
We hailed him j joyfully, antici- 
pating news from the outside, 
but he had little to tell. He 
had been at the settlement only 
two days. He had been guiding 
a big shooting party for about 
six weeks, and as soon as he 
delivered them back to the rail- 
road and was paid off by the 
outfitter who employed him, 
he purchased his winter’s sup- 
plies, packed his four ponies 
with all they could stagger 
under, and headed back for the 


You had better be alone in a country like this than teamed hills. 


As he sat before our little 

collapsible stove munching his 

supper I pieced together his story from 
the disjointed comments he made. His 
cabin was still three days farther north, 
and he was making the whole journey 
afoot. He needed all of his ponies to carry 
supplies. He was anxious to get on as 
soon as possible, for he figured he was 
late. When he had cached his stuff, he 
would drive his ponies down the river 
fifty miles, where the grass was abundant. 
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Companionate Hunting 


If you wish to know a man, take him on a camping trip 


As the snows were not so deep there, they 
could manage to paw it out all winter. 

Wouldn’t they stray off? Oh, no. He 
would go back a couple of times in the 
winter and give them salt. If they had 
that, they would stay. 

He would set his traps over a circle 
of some sixty miles in circumference. 
There he would stay until June, when the 
snows permitted him to return with his 
catch. If lucky, he would get eighteen 
hundred dollars for it. From October 
until June—seven months in the subarctic 
wilderness alone! 

“Man!” I said. “I couldn’t do that for 
eighteen thousand dollars! I’d go mad.” 

He glanced at me and smiled furtively. 
His honest eyes dropped to his plate, for 
he had lost the power to gaze at another 
of his kind. 

“Oh,” he replied, “it isn’t so bad now. 
You see, I have a radio!” His expression 
brightened perceptibly as he thought of it. 
“It’s only one tube, but it will work pretty 
well up here at high altitude. There’s no 
interference. It won’t be so lonesome now. 
I had it last year, but it wouldn’t work 
then ’cause I guess the batteries they sold 
me was wore out. And Pete will be run- 
ning his line on the Smoky. I have made 
a date to visit him for Christmas, to break 
the winter. We got a crock of gin for the 
celebration.” 


H*® seemed loath to go, and we sat up 
talking until about ten-thirty. While 
we were packing in the morning, we heard 
the tinkle of his bell. He waved to us as 
his outfit trudged up the trail and disap- 
peared on the summit. There was a little 
colt trotting bravely beside its mother. 

he mare carried about two hundred 
pounds on her back. 

“Jake has aged ten years in the last 
three,” I said. “He’s getting old. How old 
is he?” 

“About thirty-five,” was the laconic reply. 


“How long do you think he will last?” 

Nick straightened up from the horse 
he was saddling. “Well, you see,” he said, 
“Jake don’t talk to himself—that’s hard 
on a man. If they can’t talk to themselves, 
they crack sometimes in about seven or 
eight years. Now me—I could always talk 
to myself. Notice how he can’t look you in 
the face. Folks who don’t know would 
tell you a man like that was not honest, 
but you could trust him with all you had 
in the world. It’s just one of the signs.” 


ICK wenton cinching the horse. “He’s 
got money in the bank right now. He 
don’t raise hell when he gets back in 
summer, and spend it all in a week’s blow 
at Edmonton. Just buys what he needs, 
and salts it all away. He didn’t even stay 
in town long enough to get his hair cut. 
“How long will he last? I don’t know. 
He can’t learn to talk to himself; he can’t 
get on with a partner, ’cause he’s set in 
his ways. If he don’t marry a squaw, which 
ain't likely, or quit, he’ll go cuckoo in 
another three years.” 

If I wanted to wish the worst I can 
imagine upon my dearest enemy, I would 
wish him the silent, miserable, filthy life 
of the Northern trapper. I have passed by 
one of these little huts, a sarcophagus for a 
human soul, and laughed as I remembered 
a nice Maine woods cabin and the people 
who go up there to “rough it” for a 
week’s winter sports. They comment on 
the trapper’s peaceful, romantic life and 
how wonderful an experience it would be 
to try it for a month. Sure it would—for a 
month in a nice, big, clean, roomy Maine 
cabin—but that’s not the wilderness of 
the North. 

There is an old saying: “If you want 
to know a man, get him drunk or take 
him with you on a camping trip.” The first 
test may fail, but you can bank on it that 
the second always works, just as the arctic 
works on its victims. 


We are all primitives under our veneer 
of culture. Every big disaster which smites 
our civilization proves that, be it a rail- 
road wreck, a theatre fire, a war or a 
panic in Wall Street. It brings out the 
worst and the best in its victims. A little 
grit soon wears off the varnish and 
leaves bare the grain underneath. The 
easiest way to apply the abrasive and 
appraise a man is to take your subject 
on a big-game hunt. After a few wet 
nights, indigestible meals and poor luck, 
you will have your subject properly 
docketed for future reference. 

It is really astounding how some fel- 
lows will blandly band together for a trip 
into the wilds for a couple of months, or 
even for a week-end’s duck shooting, for 
the same thing applies there but to a 
lesser degree. They will burn midnight oil 
over the discussion of what footwear to 
take, which rifle is best, or which of two 
types of sleeping bags will be the more 
suitable, apparently without thought as to 
the fellow they are to sleep next to. 


UITE frequently an aspiring nimrod 

whom I don’t even remotely know 
will write to suggest that I put him in 
touch with some party going to the Cas- 
siar, Alberta, or Uganda. Either these men 
have no imagination or I have entirely 
too much. The easiest way I can imagine 
to court disaster is to start out on a long 
trip with strangers. 

All of this is, of course, due to inex- 
perience. Some of one’s friends are fine 
chaps with whom to visit the speak-easies, 
play a round of golf, or even go for a 
week’s Southern quail shooting, but that 
does not make them eligible for a two 
months’ expedition in those great open 
spaces of the North, beyond where the 
moving-picture directors stage their stuff. 
A playmate is one thing, but a partner, 
and particularly a shooting partner, is some- 
thing else-again. (Continued on page 80) 
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HIS is a good story to read on a 

cold day. Or to put it more 

modestly, this is a story to read on 

a good cold day! The story has to 
do with hunting and fishing in Florida 
during the month of August. I suppose 
there are people who may think that 
Florida is hot during the month of 
August. Well, there was once an old 
cracker who remarked: “You know I 
taken my shotgun yesterday evenin’ an’ 
went down to the field to kill me a few 
rabbits. I didn’t take no buckshot along, 
for I didn’t have no idea of seein’ a deer. 
An’ sure enough, I didn’t!” 

If there is any parallel between this 
man and the folks who think Florida is 
hot in August, figure it out! 

I have lived in Lake County, Florida, 
for nearly twenty years. Looking back, I 
cannot for the life of me decide why I 
have been content to remain here. Outside 
of plenty of good quail shooting, a few 
hundred thousand winter visitors in the 
shape of ducks and doves, numerous big 
bucks within twenty miles of my shack, 
a fair number of bear, plenty of squirrels, 
wild turkeys, foxes and bobcats, and the 
best bass fishing in the world, I see no 
reason whatever for remaining in Lake 
County. If some one should make me an 
offer for my hounds, bird dogs, shotguns, 
rifles and fishing tackle, I might move to 
Hoboken or Chicago. And then again I 
might not. 

Now I well realize that the Editor of 
this magazine possesses a large blue pencil 
and that he is quick on the draw, but I 
am not afraid. I happen to know that he 
has fished and hunted in Lake County and 
knows whereof I speak. So be prepared 
to believe me from now on. 





By DAVID M. NEWELL 


Oid Summertime 


When we Florida crackers used to do our deer hunting 
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Filet of bass isn’t bad to take 


It is a well-known fact that legislatures 
are fond of passing the buck—laws. How- 
ever, it took the Florida legislature a long 
time to pass a buck law, which speaks 
well for it, politically and not so well from 
the standpoint of game conservation. 
Nevertheless we now have a buck law, for 
which we are duly thankful. In the course 
of time I hope that various and sundry 
of my acquaintance will observe the spirit 
as well as the letter. Last summer—which 


Zeb’s camp at the south end of the Big Scrub, on Doe Lake 





reminds me of the fact that I started out 
to write a story and not an essay on game 
laws. 

Zeb Osborne’s camp is located at the 
south end of the Big Scrub, on Doe Lake. 
Several days before the opening of the 
August deer-hunting season somebody re- 
moved Zeb’s camp, much to Zeb’s disgust. 
But a load of lumber, a day’s work and a 
few telephone calls restored the set-up to 
its original rosy aspect, and the posse 
gathered on the shores of Doe Lake the 
evening of August second. 

Summer deer hunting may seem strange, 
but many old-timers insist that the only 
time a big buck is fit to eat is in August, 
when he ‘has nothing on his mind but his 
stomach, Sitting around the camp table the 
following evening, I was inclined to credit 
the old-timers ! 


UR gang of thugs consisted of Zeb 

Osborne et al. “Al” consisted of Jay 
Brown, the best photographer that ever 
stuck his head under a black towel; Uncle 
George Rawls, famous guide in the Big 
Cypress but new to the. Big Scrub; the 
Allison boys, not related; one of the James 
boys; Fred Yancy; Paul Burress, and the 
author. In addition there were the dogs, 
the cook and several commuters. Inasmuch 
as the commuters did not think enough of 
the outfit to stay the night, I shall not 
even give them honorable mention. 

The Florida law stated that bucks could 
be killed on Fridays and Saturdays only 
during the month of August. It also pro- 
hibited fire-hunting. Consequently there 
was nothing for the crowd to do on the 
evening of Thursday, August third, but 
go to bed. Some of us did. Uncle George 
prowled around the edge of Doe Lake with 
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a cooking fork in a vain endeavor to spear 
some leather-lunged bullfrogs. 

I should like to be able to say that I 
slept soundly until the cook called break- 
fast ; but as a matter of fact, Uncle George 
did not get any frogs, and since he felt 
called upon to do something before going 
to bed he consoled himself by propping my 
mosquito bar “way up yonder.” This was 
without doubt one of the funniest things 
I have ever heard of ! Everybody laughed. 


FTER scrambled eggs and the trim- 
mings, we lined up for the attack. 
It turned out that I was to go with Zeb on 
the drive. In other words, the rest of the 
boys stationed themselves here and there 
along the north trail in the shade of tall 
spruce pines while Zeb and I prowled 
through the scrub with the dogs. This 
would not have been so bad if Zeb’s horse 
hadn’t walked so confounded fast. 

Oh, yes; Zeb had a horse—a big, strong 
young horse. I have never claimed to be 
able to outwalk a horse on a hot day 
—and it will be a darned cold day when 
I try it again, That horse got me out of 
my gait, and the perspiration rolled off 
me like sweat. After a while the hounds 
jumped a six-point buck, and we stopped 
to listen to the music. Straight north they 
went, toward Little Buck Lake, then 
circled east toward the big burn. Some- 
where in that direction were five good 
men and true, all armed to the teeth and 
sworn enemies of six-point bucks. Then 
we heard it! Chow! Chow! Chow! Pow- 
pow! Baloom! 

“Everybody shot at that deer but Aunt 
Emma,” grunted Zeb. “Hope somebody 
hit him.” 

We rode—that is, Zeb rode—toward the 
scene of the murder. In due course of 
time we arrived. It was a six-point buck, 
and he was fat and red and sleek. His 
horns were in the velvet, and so were we! 
Liver and onions for dinner first crack 
out of the box! Uncle George was pack- 
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Many old-timers insist that the only time a 1 big Florida buck is fit to eat is in August 


ing the deer when we came up, and he 
grinned at sight of the horse. 

“Take this scoundrel up, Zeb,” he puffed. 
“I’m hotter’n a nigger writin’ a letter!” 

In the afternoon Eaves Allison and I 
loaded our canoe aboard the car and drove 
to a lake on the edge of the piny woods. 
As I believe I have said before, the 
weather was hot. Furthermore, the sky 
was overcast. Consequently I was not 
much surprised when Eaves tied into a 
seven-pound bass on his third cast. He 
caught two more, weighing about four 
pounds apiece, and then began to hook a 
lot of “yearlin’ trout,” as the crackers call 
all bass under a pound. 

It was my turn to fish. Directly ahead 
was an old fence, the tops of the posts 
barely clearing the surface of the water, 
—_ around the posts were numerous lily- 
pads. I cleared my throat. “Watch me 
yank—” 

Unfortunately, the old throat was all 
that was cleared. I hung the plug against 
the gunwale of the canoe, behind me, and 
broke about four inches off the tip of my 
rod. This was the second funniest thing 
I have ever heard of ! Nobody laughed but 
Allison, though, for nobody else was there. 
We tried to fix the rod, and I broke the 
blade of my pocket knife. This was also 
very, very funny. 


[NALLY I found that by letting out a 

foot or so of line I could side-swipe, 
using the end guide for a tip. The funny 
part of it all was that I caught a 934- 
pound fish and a 12'4-pound wampus with 
my half-cocked outfit! We returned to 
camp in triumph with fifty-odd pounds of 
very edible fish, and were warmly re- 
ceived by all. 

Now I am not lying at all about these 
bass. It is next to impossible for a man 
to lie about Lake County bass. The city 
of Leesburg puts on an annual bass tourna- 
ment, and twelve-pound fish don’t even 
rate honorable mention. If a man brings 
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in anything under six pounds, the tourna- 
ment officials have him arrested for using 
a game fish as bait! For fear that I shall 
become too enthusiastic, let’s go back to 
camp and eat. 

That night it rained, and by morning 
everybody in camp had broken out their 
blankets. Jay Brown appeared at breakfast 
in a most original costume, consisting 
mainly of a khaki hunting coat on which 
were sewed large patches of white cloth. 

“You ain’t aimin’ to go into the scrub 
in that coat!” gasped Uncle George. 

“Sure,” replied Jay. “My wife sewed 
those patches on so that no one would 
shoot me for a deer.” 


¢ EH?” grunted George. “Well, you 

just break out an’ run a hundred 
yards or so through the scrub every now 
an’ then with that coat on, an’ you'll have 
an interestin’ mornin’, I mean!” 

As a matter of fact, did I not personally 
know Mrs. Jay Brown and were I not 
fully aware of her genuine concern for 
her husband, I might be inclined to think 
things. However, the good woman meant 
well, but we finally persuaded Jay to leave 
the coat at camp. 

By ten o'clock Roland James had 
knocked over a fine buck. While he and 
Eaves Allison were skinning it, two more 
old mossheads walked out and looked the 
country over. In the ensuing bombardment, 
one of these deer was brought down. A 
deer crossed Uncle George’s stand, too, 
during the morning, but George did not 
shoot at it. When Zeb asked him about it, 
he grunted. 

“Couldn’t tell if it was a buck or a 
doe. It was goin’ so fast when it passed 
me that I had to look in two places to 
see it!” 

It was just as well, for we already had 
our limit in camp. George still has his tags 
and is entitled to two deer. He has 
declared himself. The clock is set, and we 
go again in the morning. Here’s luck! 
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O the average sportsman in the 

Western, Southern and Middle- 

Western States, quail shooting 

means the pursuit of bob-white. 
This is a most fascinating and delightful 
recreation, and the birds themselves are 
par excellence—the finest members of the 
quail family as regards the opportunities 
they give bird dogs to show their intelli- 
gence and craft. 

But stalking the mountain quail, orni- 
thologically known as Oreortyx picta 
plumifera, is an entirely different proposi- 
tion, as I learned in my recent chase for 
these elusive birds among the peaks of the 
San Jacinto Mountains in southern Cali- 
fornia. The next time I engage in the pur- 
suit of mountain quail I shall take along, 
in addition to everything else, a stout 
alpenstock and a trusty burro. I shall also 
inure my legs to mountain climbing by 
putting in at least one solid month ascend- 
ing and descending the stairways of some 
sixteen-story skyscraper. 

That I am alive to tell this tale is be- 
cause I put in one day only at it, and rested 
up five days afterward in order to re- 
cover from the exertion of flitting from 
peak to peak and from precipice to preci- 
pice among the Alpine-like heights of the 
towering ranges in which this game is 
found. There were eight of us in the party, 
occupying three automobiles. We set sail 
from Beaumont, Riverside 
County, southern California, 
with a fell intent of following 
the mountain quail to its lair. 
Incidentally we were to take 
a few shots at valley and 
desert quail, both of which 
species are found in ‘the foot- 
hills and lower levels at the 
foot of the San Jacinto ranges. 

We had originally figured 
on the party being composed 
of seven, but when Mr. Beebe 
of Beaumont, the father-in- 
law of one of our party, 
heard that we were going af- 
ter mountain quail, he leaped 
from the bed where he was 
confined with a case of in- 
fluenza and, notwithstanding 
a temperature of around 107 
degrees, announced his inten- 
tion of joining the party. Mr. 
Beebe was, I should judge, 
anywhere from fifty to seven- 
ty years of age, but as a man 
of iron, indomitable resolu- 
tion and enthusiasm, I have 
never met his like. 

The rest of the men in the 
party were mere weaklings 
compared to him. He was a 
born hunter, if ever there was 
one from Nimrod to the pres- 
ent day. He had the agility 
of a mountain goat, the tire- 
lessness of a Tarahumar In- 
dian runner, the endurance of 
a camel, the heart of a 
Numidian lion, the strength 
of a horse, the constitution of 
an alligator, and the digestion 
of an ostrich. 

As a camp companion he 
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Stalking Mountain Quail 


Sport for the strong-hearted and sure-footed 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY 


was ten times better than 100 per cent. As 
a cook he was a wizard. In forty years’ 
outdoors experience, including nearly every 
kind of shooting and fishing to be found 
in the United States, I have never come 
across any one who could hold a candle to 
Mr. Beebe. He was a crack shot, and he 
could outwalk, without the slightest trou- 
ble, any man in our outfit. I take my hat 
off in unalloyed admiration and respect 
for this man’s qualities as a hunter. I shall 
never forget him. 

Another addition to our party, and a 
most unique one, was Curly. Imagine a 
poodle weighing about ten pounds, not 
much bigger than a cottontail rabbit, and 
with a pair of sparkling black eyes looking 
out from a tangle of white bangs that fell 
down over his forehead. This, together 
with a long tail and a passion for the 
chase, distinguished Curly very vividly 
from the average run of poodles. He was 
also indifferent to fatigue, trotting along 
behind us and almost able to keep up with 
Mr. Beebe. As a retriever of mountain 
quail he was a humdinger, and he also 
would occasionally sniff around and rout 
out a bird from under a boulder if it hap- 
pened to be concealed there. 

Driving out from Beaumont for some 
sixty- -five miles, we finally passed the last 
sign of civilization, a sign-post of the 
Automobile Club of Southern California, 


A limit (10 birds) of mountain quail hung to a Joshua-tree 
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and plunged into a half-obliterated road 
up the mountainside. This trail was flanked 
by short but extremely stout shrubs and 
bushes, which scratched the sides of our 
automobiles as we toiled upward. It was a 
gruelling climb and taxed the strength of 
our machines to the utmost. We plunged 
and plowed along for hours before reach- 
ing our destination, which was a dry camp 
located in a bare space among the rocks, 
wrecks and ruins of about as God-forsaken 
and man-deserted an area as could pos- 
sibly be imagined. 

Gaunt and misshapen Joshua-trees stared 
at us from the desert. Stunted bushes and 
scattered boulders lay around in generous 
profusion. Mountain top upon mountain 
top loomed in the background and around 
us, with many rocky monuments, utterly 
devoid of vegetation. It was a panorama 
of desolation almost impossible to describe. 

But it was good quail country. On the 
lower levels the valley quail and the desert 
quail were to be found in considerable num- 
bers, the former lying fairly well to a dog 
when scattered and made to lie close by 
firing over their heads until they began 
to squat in the bushy cover. 

But we were out primarily for moun- 
tain quail, and these birds rarely lie to 
a dog, trusting almost entirely to their 
legs to carry them out of danger. They 
are indeed well named. The mountain quail 
is a bird of the upper alti- 
tudes, preferring those rari- 
fied areas where no fat man 
can possibly penetrate and 
where even the stoutest-limb- 
ed and longest-winded hunter 
can hardly stand the going. 

We arrived at our camp 
ground about five o'clock in 
the afternoon and found that 
three of the party, who had 
gone ahead, had already put 
up one tent, gathered fuel 
for a camp fire, and cleared a 
place for the other tent. Put- 
ting up the second tent and 
getting out the beds was a 
matter of only a few mo- 
ments. Then we turned our 
attention to rustling our sup- 
plies for supper, getting the 
coffee-pot started, setting up 
the gasoline stove, and put- 
ting on a frying pan. Very 
soon the odor of sizzling ba- 
con and hot coffee gladdened 
our hearts in the gathering 
twilight. 






FTER a hearty meal, 
plans for the next day’s 
shoot were completed, and we 
turned in for a night’s rest. 
Some of the men had thought- 
fully inserted large round 
boulders in the camp fire. 
As these were thoroughly 
heated by the time we retired, 
the thoughtful individuals 
enjoyed the benefit of having 
their “tootsies” anchored to 
the hot rocks, and soon fell 
asleep. The rest of us, not so 
wise in our generation, cud- 
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died under heavy blankets and lay awake 
for a while. We were serenaded by several 
mountain troubadours in the shape of 
prowling coyotes that sat afar on remote 
and rocky pinnacles and yip-yapped their 
remonstrances to the full moon sailing 
overhead. 

It was a bitter night up on that wind- 
swept mesa. By actual count I turned over 
and re-turned over thirteen hundred and 
sixty-seven times during the night, en- 
deavoring to keep some part of my frame 
warm. I bitterly regretted the oversight 
of not having provided myself with a foot- 
warmer in the shape of one of those big 
boulders. 

Finally the first faint streaks of gray 
along the eastern horizon crept over our 
tents and announced the arrival of dawn. 
Hopping out of bed, we all gathered at 
the camp fire, previously started by Mr. 
Beebe, who was already bustling about 
with all the effervescent vitality of youth. 
After a hearty breakfast, washed down 
with copious drafts of coffee, we were 
ready to start. 


AVING heard a great deal about the 

prolific prevalency of desert and val- 
ley quail in the near vicinity, and not liking 
the looks of the lofty peaks where the 
mountain quail were supposed to be found, 
I selected a more or less level part of the 
country for my first morning’s shoot, and 
started out with one of the men to cover 
that part of the country. The rest of the 
bunch, with the exception of one man left 
to keep camp, scattered in all directions. 

was under the impression that they 
were all going for mountain quail, but 
it seemed only two of them, who had pre- 
viously hunted deer in that part of the 
San Jacinto range, had left on a sort of 
scouting expedition to locate the mountain 
quail. The others went up on some higher 
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ground than the camp, and began looking 
for valley and desert quail. 

My companion and I soon became sepa- 
rated. I pursued my lonely course among 
the scattered sage-brush, Joshua-trees, 
rocks, boulders and gravel of that typical 
desert region. Here and there along the 
dry washes I found numerous quail tracks, 
but no quail. At last, tiring of my fruitless 
effort at finding any desert birds, I betook 
myself to the nearest elevation, a rocky 
peak about a thousand feet high, and 
climbed to the top of it, hoping to come 
across some maeuntain quail. 


I CIRCLED the top of this elevation, and 

beat the scattered and stunted vegeta- 
tion along its sides, without any results. 
After descending this miniature peak, I 
climbed to the top of another of about the 
same height and worked all around it, 
without starting any game excepting a 
half dozen jack-rabbits and two or three 
cottontail rabbits. 

As I had been threatened with a divorce 
if I ever brought any rabbits home again, 
I allowed all these bunnies to amble down 
the mountainside without any molestation 
on my part. A third peak of about the 
same character was next ascended, and a 
careful examination of it ended without 
success. 

I sat down on a convenient rock and 
communed with myself in no uncertain 
terms at the elusiveness of the quail fami- 
ly. I was almost tempted to murder a 
jack-rabbit in my disgust at the absence 
of game. Looking at my trusty timepiece, 
I discovered that it would be about time 
for dinner when I reached camp; so I 
drilled doggedly in that direction. There 
I found three of the hunters already in, 
with about twenty-five desert and valley 
quail. Very shortly afterward the two 
scouts from the mountain quail reserva- 


tion arrived, each of them bringing in a 
limit of ten magnificent specimens of this 
wonderful member of the quail family. 

Some of these splendid birds weighed 
close to if not a full pound, and their 
markings and colorings were truly beau- 
tiful. Those fortunate hunters reported 
that the mountain tops were literally alive 
with these birds, which news aroused our 
expectations to concert pitch. They told 
us just where the birds could be found. 
Mr. Beebe, who was thoroughly familiar 
with every foot of the country around 
about, was selected to lead the Nimrodian 
cohorts to the scene of action after din- 
ner, 

I was pretty well tuckered out, com- 
ing soft from an office and having had 
but little exercise except walking on the 
level. The unusual exertion of the morn- 
ing, while not reducing me to a state of 
coma, had opened up a magnificent vista 
as to the virtues of leisure. However, fired 
by the sight of these beautiful quail, I 
had no hesitancy in enrolling myself among 
the devoted band of Alpine scalers, and 
after a good dinner we all started. 


ILL I ever forget that climb! Miles 
upon miles of winding in and out of 
rocky arroyos dotted with rocks and boul- 
ders from the size of a baseball to a baby 
cathedral, wading through dry sand, crawl- 
ing over slippery side gulches, reaching out 
for friendly branches of trees that broke 
in your grasp and landed you at the bot- 
tom of the ditch, and toiling, struggling, 
creeping upward to those lone heights on 
which the game was to be found. It was 
one of the experiences of a lifetime. Only 
the mountain sheep, the mountain goat, the 
chamois, the ibex, the condor and Mr. 
Beebe had any business climbing up to 
such semi-inaccessible regions. 
How we got (Continued on page 84) 
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I stripped enough line for an abbreviated “shoot” 


ERE is a sort of unvarnished nar- 

rative of the most famous brook- 

trout stream in the world. This 

waterway has recently been a 
grievous disappointment to anglers. If 
the disastrous robbing of Nature con- 
tinues, it will be relegated to the category 
of has-beens. 

Three years ago, when the fishing was 
at its worst in the Nipigon, I made a 
statement that I believed this river con- 
tained as many fish as it ever did, but 
that commercial harassment hereafter had 
to be regarded seriously. A party of 
white men had just fished the great scenic 
waterway from Virgin Falls to Nipigon 
Village without a single trout of any con- 
sequence. 

On the eighth day of September, 1928, 
one of the Indians who had been with me 
at the time of the statement exclaimed, 
“You were right!” He was Dan Morris- 
seau, and was looking with pleasure on a 
6'4-pound brook trout that I had coaxed 
into his landing net from the last pool 
above the village of Nipigon. At the time, 
two launches were swinging a boom and 
the water was alive with milling pulp logs. 
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I have fished the Nipigon and its by- 
ways so often that I would hate to tell the 
number of times lest some chap, in a 
moment of irrelevance, might declare that 
I should have occupied my time better. 
Granting that he would be right, I doubt 
whether I could have enjoyed any more 
pure, unalloyed pleasure on this hemi- 
sphere. This is the reason that, when the 
Nipigon was handed over to money- 
making, a big stab of pain went all 
through me. 

The first running of pulp wood down 
the stream I viewed with dismay. Re- 
cently I saw a raft of pulp logs suddenly 
cut loose into the spill of Lake Helen, 
ruining the spawning of the great num- 
ber of big trout that had come there for 
that purpose. 

The utilization of the Nipigon by the 
pulp wood interests was nothing short of 
criminal disregard of the rights of the pub- 
lic. Just when people came to fish, paid their 
high special license for Nipigon fishing, 
and were prepared to do business with the 
glorious redspots, they had no opportunity. 
In much of the water, the pulp prevented 
fishing. There was, at times, not even 


‘Lruth 


By OZARK RIPLEY 


enough room to drop a fly without im- 
minent danger of losing it on a swift-mov- 
ing maelstrom of logs of every size. 

As if this were not sufficient to exas- 
perate the most devout and ethical disci- 
ples of the divine Sir Isaak, the destroyer 
of so many of our great fishing waters 
raised its head like a huge sea-serpent, 
shook it menacingly and laughed at the 
futile attempts of anglers to draw a single 
fair specimen from the river which pro- 
duced the 14%4-pound brook trout, taken 
by Doctor Cook of Ft. William, Ontario. 
This monster was the hydro-activity. The 
Nipigon River had been dammed at Cams 
eron Falls, and another obstacle of the 
same sort had been erected at Virgin 
Falls, which should have been perpetually 
regarded as a place sacred even to Power 
Greed. And it is said on good authority 
that the Power Greed is even now con- 
templating erecting two more dams on the 
Nipigon—the most famous trout stream 
in the world, one that should be preserved 
against all encroachments of commerce 
and whose flanking of timber growths 
should never be touched! 


UDDENLY; visiting fishermen who had 

been making good catches in previous 
years became alarmed at conditions. De- 
spite their payment of a high fee to fish 
during a brief period, they found some- 
thing wrong. No fish rose to their lures, 
and only a few were taken on the univer- 
sally used live bait, the homely cocka- 
touche. 

Yet everything was obvious. The rais- 
ing and lowering of the waterway, 
through the whims of necessities of the 
hydro plant, caused great disturbances. 
In the Nipigon, the big brook trout fre- 
quent only the swift reaches, particularly 
those of deep water, strewn with boulders 
of great size, behind which they lurk for 
their prey or rest from the incessantly 
pounding current. 

This is their natural home, forced upon 
them by the hazards of their water do- 
main. The instant they venture away 
from this deep, swift water, a regiment 
of hungry, militant pike await to prey 
on them, just as they have done since 
time immemorial. It is probably Nature’s 
subtle way of maintaining the balance 
she wishes. 

Immediately after the water levels were 
changed, with no regard for visitors’ 
rights, either the habitat of the trout suf- 
fered through lack of water or the reverse 
acted against the hallowed pastime of 
anglers. Low stage of water uncovered 
the sheltered rocks and forced the trout 
to the deep, lake-like spreads, away from 
the haunts of pike and fishermen, Even 
when the normal stage of the water was 
resumed, it took several days before the 
great redspots found their way back to 
the rapids and their beloved big rocks. 

When the water was raised to flood 
stage, conditions were just as exasperat- 
ing to anglers. The arch enemy of im- 
mense Nipigon trout increased with the 
augmenting of the lake-like spreads. An- 
glers and Indians proclaimed that the 
ruthless, preying fish were fast destroy- 
ing the trout and that trout fishing in the 
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About the N oe 


Will the greatest of all brook trout rivers be sacrificed to industry? 


Nipigon was a thing of the past. All this 
appeared so irrefutable that the two con- 
scientious Canadian railways touching the 
river immediately began to withdraw ‘their 
advertising exploitations and refer to Nip- 
igon fishing just as it was—very un- 
certain. 

While all this was being bruited about 
I practically lived on the stream and 
studied it. 1 was convinced that big fish 
yet remained in the Nipigon. But before 
they could be taken, conditions had to 
be studied and the waters fished properly. 

Yet how could anyone, in spite of the 
infrequent success of some anglers, still 
believe that there were many big brook 
trout in the Nipigon? The insistent bug 
in an angler still prevailed, and caused an 
intense personal investigation. I roamed 
hither and thither in a big freight model 
canoe, and discovered that the trout were 
still in the stream, but more alert than 
ever to the presence of man and fretfully 
uncertain about their location on account 
of the prevalence of different water stages 
and the unexpected descents of pulp logs. 

After June 15th, there was more nor- 
mal water than for two years. Trout fish- 
ing came back quickly, despite the oc- 
casional preys of unanticipated pulp wood 
and the particularly inefficient fishway at 
Hydro. I began to experience a sense of 
self-satisfaction, for my statement was 
being verified. 

Chronology and facts must mingle con- 
siderably before the conclusion of this 
article. The statements are meant for the 
best—to help fishermen solve the problem 
of creating a banner day in their angling 
itinerary by hooking a monster brook 
trout in the Nipigon rapids. 

Here is, briefly, an analysis of the pres- 
ent failures on the Nipigon, with gentle 
hints based on my personal experiences 
A sort of perpetual travesty occurs daily 
on this wonderful trout stream. People 
travel long distances to reach it. The trip 
up and down the Nipigon, with two guides, 
is by no means a poor man’s pastime. Yet 
the most disappointed and unsuccessful 
anglers are those who arrive to combat a 
record trout and bring along about $1.50 
worth of tackle, and much of it is ten- 
cent-store equipment at that. 


HE fame of the Nipigon has gone 

forth with such exaggerations that 
many are led to believe that all you have 
to do is stick a baited hook in the water to 
pull out immediately a brook trout weigh- 
ing twelve pounds or more—never less! 
Last year, on the Nipigon, I casually 
looked over the equipment of many an- 
glers. About one in every hundred making 
the trip had suitable tackle. 

Another thing was noticeable. At its 
best, the Nipigon is a cold, exceedingly 
clear-water stream. At certain hours of 
the day, keen-visioned, sophisticated brook 
trout can see a great distance. Yet men, 
who at home would call a man crazy if 
he fished the trout streams when the sun 
was high and shining bright, pounded the 
Nipigon with flies at all hours of the day, 
irrespective of the location of the sun or 
its brilliancy. They exhibited themselves to 
the fish, and yet loudly announced their 


complaints when they failed to get big rises 

During the first week in September, a 
few minutes after I landed from a launch 
below Alexander Falls, where an angler 
was beating the water in front of me, I 
took a fine brook trout. I kept out of its 
sight when I cast the lure and floated it 
right into one of those abiding places that 
trout like—one race of water upstream 
and one downstream. That same angler 
cast and cast, taking only one fish during 
his entire trip. Yet he rose some immense 
trout that simultaneously saw him and his 
fly, and immediately disappeared. 


Some of the poorest results on the 
Nipigon come to dry fly casters who per- 
sist in using No. 14 and No. 16 flies. Say 
what you will, big trout are not aristocrats, 
Either they are the most foolish fish in the 
world or the most deplorably inactive. 

When I say they are the biggest fool 
fish in the universe, I say it in full recol- 
lection of having fished most of the best 
waters in Canada, from New Brunswick 
to western Ontario, and in the United 
States, from Maine down to the wild 
waters of northeast Georgia. Big brook 
trout of the Nipigon will persistently re- 


A 6\4-pound beauty from the Nipigon 
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fuse to look at a small dry fly, yet they 
will regularly hit big cork-bodied bugs, 
all sorts of spinners and often huge strips 
of pork rind that many anglers float down 
to them a hundred feet away, though they 
had been fooled and hooked ten minutes 
previously by the same contraptions. 

One morning, from the large rock at 
Hamilton Pool, I saw a big trout rise on 
the opposite side of the stream. It was at 
least seventy-five or eighty feet over to 
the little eddy where the big boy disported 
himself. After casting small dry flies there 
in succession without any result, I changed 
to a three-foot bass bug leader and a coal- 
black bass bug tied on a No. 1/0 hook. 


HOOKED that fish immediately and 

was into him fully twenty minutes—a 
bucking, roistering, strong fish, doubtless 
of eight pounds weight. Vainly I attempted 
to turn him my way. When eventually I 
tried to rough him out of the fast water 
with a vigorous side-to-side movement, 
we parted company. 

One day, after taking only a single two- 
pound trout, my Indian, Dan Morrisseau, 
and I decided to ramble and observe. I 
had parted with two early in the morning, 
when the fog was still on Hamilton Pool. 
Now there was a clear sky and the sun 
was intensely bright. An angler was ob- 
servable to an alert trout from a great 
distance. I decided to wait until night be- 
fore doing any more fishing. 

What I saw verified my prognostica- 
tions. Big trout were moving to the top 
of the big rapids, the smooth flat where 
the terrific speed of the water is seldom 

realized. Many fish were commencing 
their spawning program, and, mind you, 
it was only the first week in September. 
Fishing and experimenting 
are separate branches of 
the angling sport. 

I wished to see some of 
the big boys that inhabit 
the classic Nipigon. This 
time, above Hamilton 
Pool, my endeavors were 
directed to getting a 
glimpse of a trout by meth- 
ods not in accord with the 
ethics of dry-fly anglers. 
3ut at that, my mode of 
functioning required a 
higher grade of skill than 
any dry- or wet-fly casting. 
I say on the subject of 
wary trout that bait-casting 
for them or wet-fly fishing 
in its various ramifications 
requires more casting ar- 
tistry and trout knowledge 
than dry-fly fishing. Yet 
somehow, modernity has de- 
creed the latter as the eth- 
ical way to take a fish. 

Try casting a large five- 
eighths ounce, wobbling, 
single spoon without creating a splash in 
smooth water. From where I was to my ob- 
jective I had to shoot one hundred feet, 
over a cut-off rapid into a pool. There I 
had to drop the lure, like a lazy, darting 
fish, gradually to the bottom, behind three 
big boulders. 

Perched on a large rock, I began with 
no thought of taking fish but to get a 
sight of them, if possible, through the 
potency of those atrociously large, hooked 
spoons. Casting over or into a rapid re- 
quires no skill. Keep away from a back- 
lash encounter, and the rapid does the 
entire thing. Some of the largest trout 
ever taken have been caught in this man- 
ner, with a pork strip, by simply leaving 
the process of enticing to the wild current. 

Not a shadow covered the pool. I sent 
my spoon behind the center of the trio 
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of submerged boulders. Then I let that 
spoon sink with a rolling movement until 
I felt I was beginning to encounter the 
hazards of this unknown bit of the stream. 
I commenced to retrieve slowly, in a jerky 
fashion. 

When that big spoon came to the sur- 
face, flashing like a miniature lighthouse, 
I simply gasped in astonishment. Seven 
of the largest brook trout I had ever seen 
in my life were following it, but not con- 
necting because, even at that distance, 
they had discovered my presence on the 
rock, 

I repeated this several times before I 
had another acknowledgment. This time 
my Indian, usually taciturn, let go a cry 
of surprise. Fourteen trout, all of them 
over four pounds, swam leisurely back of 
that spoon, all having apparently discov- 
ered my whereabouts. To cap the climax 
of angling irregularity, a mere pound and 
a half redspot spewed up from somewhere 
and fastened on to that 2/0 Model Per- 
fect hook. 

That night, at nine o’clock, Dan and I 
tripped up to the pool in sable darkness 
I say “tripped” because we were contin- 
ually entangling ourselves in the fire 
ranger’s telephone line, which a big bull 
moose had ruthlessly knocked down and 
twined around our path. Suffice it to say 
that where in daytime the waters would 
yield nothing, immediately we took four 
large trout and quit, because they would 
easily fill all the requirements of our 
larder. 

By way of what I deem a valuable in- 
terlude, I am adding another hazard that 
must be encountered in the Nipigon, 
though I have never seen angling author- 
ities mention it. These waters bloom, like 


HE CONNECTICUT PLAN,” by United 

States Senator Frepertc C. Watcortt. 

How a small state, with an enormous population, 

has furnished good hunting and good fishing for 

her citizens. This progressive state also provides 
public streams and public shooting areas. 


“IN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS,” by Wat- 
TER L. Finton. A sheep, a goat and a caribou. 


“THE FAMILY HONOR,” by Nasu Buck- 
INGHAM. This is a delightful gun dog story. 


“BIG cing VS. y's DUCKS,” by Fay 
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any other water. When they are in that 
condition, forego fishing, except for cast- 
ing practice, until the tiny suspended sedi- 
ment disappears. 


AME my final day on the Nipigon, 

with that old, much-abused word 
“luck” simply working overtime against 
me. I was down near the village, where the 
waters are fished daily and the conse- 
quences of the hydro and lumber traffic are 
incessantly visible. 

Perhaps, to one unversed in north-coun- 
try signs, conditions did not appear favor- 
able. Lake Helen chopped viciously under 
the lash of a driving northwest wind, 
sending a milky wash down the river. The 
water had picked up the sand along the 
numerous shallows and beaches. Stormy 
black clouds raced around, hiding the sun 


. staccato heavings, 





for all of the day. The weather suddenly 
turned so cold that vigorous action was 
the only thing that would keep an angler 


warm. And yet I dared a bass bug, a 
Silver Doctor creation of very large size, 
on No. 1/0 hook. 

I slipped down the long sandy hill on 
the west, feeling sure no small fly would 
tempt a large trout, because in nature 
they do not feed upon them, much prefer- 
ring the ugly cockatouche minnows. I 
found room for a short cast and stripped 
enough line for an abbreviated “shoot.” 
My bug never went farther than fif- 
teen feet from me. Then it started 
back toward me through the impulse of 
the eddy. 

I saw a red-spotted monster spew up 
sideways and strike. Though I almost lost 
all self-control when I realized the size 
of him, I hooked him hard—that was all 
I remember. The next dash he made, I 
lost him. He broke that thick, stout leader 
without any effort as he whipped around 
two submerged poplar branches extending 
from the shore. I can _ conscientiously 
swear that those limbs were not there 
a minute before. I had actually missed 
the opportunity of taking the largest 
ee trout I had ever seen in all my 
ife. 


AN, my Indian, saw me at camp. 
After my incoherent attempt to ex- 
plain, he laconically remarked: 

“Masi-macush (brook trout) damn 
fools! No like ’chigan (bass) a bit. ’Chi- 
gan no hit for long time when hooked. 
Masi-macush mebbe will. Dey all bees 
damfools when hangry. We get her to- 
day. Mebbe odders, too, dis afternoon. 
Run down in gec-maz (canoe). Yes, meb- 
be we get her.” 

When I stepped into the 
big canoe I was prepared 
with fly rod, though appre- 
hensive of the wild lake 
running a dangerously 
high sea. In five minutes 
we were in the river part, 
sheltered from the wind. 
We landed at a tiny prom- 
ontory. Immediately I tied 
on a floater, a sort of fuzzy, 
black-and-white- bodied 
bucktail, trimmed down in- 
to a rotund creation, with a 
single streamer of the same 
material. 

With great apprehension 
I looked upstream toward 
the lake. Taking advantage 
of the wind, the lumber 
men were just breaking 
their big raft of spruce 
logs to ride them through 
the rapids. I began false- 
casting, and got out about 
sixty feet before my hair 
fly was allowed to touch 
water. For just a second it floated in the 
upstream whirl, then suddenly sank. I 
struck, and the thrill of thrills permeated 
my system. I knew I was hooked into an 
immense brook trout. 

For a long while I got no sight of the 
big fish. During that period it was nearly 
all a yielding of line on my part. But 
before long I was recovering my gratui- 
ties, for he began charging in the upstream 
swirls. Then my breath came in short, 
as I saw him twice 
rise near the surface. It was.a half hour 
later before Dan netted the 614-pound 
beauty in calm water, where I had even- 
tually conquered him. 

Tired though I was and proud of the 
achievement, immediately I felt a sinking 
of apprehension. The logs were coming 
down quickly into (Continued on page 111) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


An 834-pound brown trout from a Wisconsin River 


HE brown trout has won his way 

into the hearts of the great ma- 

jority of fly-fishermen. It took a 

number of years to accomplish 
this, because it is a whim of human 
nature to look with suspicion upon any- 
thing of foreign extraction until its worth 
is established beyond peradventure. This 
is only natural, as a number of plants 
and animals introduced into 
this country have turned out 
to be liabilities rather than 
assets—as witness the Euro- 
pean house-sparrow, starling, 
Japanese beetle and German 
carp. 

Perhaps even the brown 
trout has several traits that 
might be chalked against 
him; but so has almost every 
other species of beast, fowl 
or fish. Not even a single 
specimen of the human race 
is perfect. Why should we 
demand perfection of the 
lower forms ot life? It is 
true that the brown trout is 
a cannibal and that, because 
of this characteristic, it 
generally gains the upper 
hand in every stream where 
it has been introduced. Some- 
times this takes a number of 
years, but in the final analysis 
it usually works out that way. 

It might even be said that 
the brown trout should not 
have been planted in a great 
many of our streams where 
conditions did not necessarily 
warrant it. This trout, as is 
well known, is capable of 
withstanding much higher 
water temperatures than the 
brook trout. Temperatures 
above 70 degrees Fahrenheit 
are fatal to the well-being of 
the latter. 

The brownie, on the con- 
trary, can live in water that 
reaches 78 degrees. It is true 
that in many of our streams where this 
fish has been introduced the water seldom, 
if ever, reaches temperatures as high as 
this. In a number of such cases, there was 
probably no good reason for restocking 
with any species but brook trout. Old 
Salvelinus fontinalis is a grand and glo- 
rious fish, and with many anglers it will 
always hold first place in their affections. 
And why not? Beauty of form and color 
and superb game qualities have earned for 
it an immortal niche in the piscatory hall 
of fame. 

When all is said and done, however, the 
brown trout is, for almost any fly-fisher- 
man, an antagonist of the first rank. In 
fact, if we wish to be perfectly frank with 
ourselves, we will probably have to admit 
that the brownie, under most conditions, 
is a more difficult fish to fool than the 
brook trout. When it comes to gameness, 
I just refuse to start an argument. I defy 
anyone to say, however, that the brown 
trout isn’t some scrapper. 

The brown trout has a long and noble 
ancestry. Untold generations have angled 
for him in England and on the Continent. 


It is inconceivable that a fish of this kind 
would be anything but a creature blessed 
with remarkable subtlety and sagacity. 
To my way of thinking, a large brown 
trout is among the most difficult of all 
fishes to take on an artificial fly. It is 
hardly necessary to say that a brownie 
weighing 8 pounds and 12 ounces would 
come under this category. The only logi- 








. 


cal conclusion is, therefore, that Mr. 
Charles A. Stone of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, who caught a brown trout of this 
weight, deserves the admiration and con- 
gratulations of all fly-fishermen. 

This splendid fish, which won Third 
Prize in that class of our Contest, was 
caught on the Mecan River, Wisconsin, 
on June 17, 1928. The tackle consisted of 
an Armax rod, a Takapart reel and a 
Shakespeare line. The fly used was a 
No. 8 white bucktail. 


BATTLING A BIG BROWNIE 
By Charles A. Stone 


UNDAY, June 19th of last year, was 
the greatest day in all my angling ex- 
perience. Too many of such occasions would 
not be good, even did they occur—which, 
of course, they don’t. It is the very rarity 
of such days that enhance them in one’s 
book of memories and cast a glorious light 
of cherished recollections around them. 
The event I am about to relate took 
place on the Mecan River in Marquette 
County, Wisconsin. To be specific, it oc- 


curred just north of the little village of 
Germania. It was one of those beautiful, 
balmy evenings characteristic of June— 
the finest of all months on the calendar. 
I was casting a No. 8 white fly made of 
deer’s hair. It had been tied by a good 
friend of mine. This fly had proved itself 
to be a killer of big browns, especially for 
late-evening fishing. 

On the day in question I 
had been fishing for almost 
two hours without getting 
the slightest encouragement. 
The fish simply would not 
rise to a fly. In fact, I could 
see no indications that they 
were feeding at all. Finally 

did manage to hook a 
brownie weighing about a 
pound and a half, and I net- 
ted him without any great 
difficulty, though he put up 
a nice scrap. 

After this, there was an- 
other long and disconcerting 
lull. I carefully fished almost 
every square foot of about 
a dozen rods of the stream 
without seeing a fish. I fig- 
ured that I had probably 
caught the one and only 
brownie in that neck of the 
woods—at least, the only one 
that was inclined to feed. 


EFORE calling it a day, I 
decided to make just a 
few more casts beside a cut 
under the far bank. On more 
than one occasion I had found 
this to be the favorite hang- 
out of some large brownies. 
At this particular point the 
stream was not more than 
twelve feet wide. 
Without the slightest warn- 
ing, there suddenly appeared 
from under that bank what 


Courtesy Harlow, McDonald & Co. looked to me almost like a 
“Shady Pool’—dry-point by W. J. Schaldach 


young alligator. The size of 

the fish was undoubtedly ac- 

centuated by the narrowness 
of that portion of the stream. He took my 
fly with a grand rush. To be perfectly 
frank, I was so astonished and flustered 
that I forgot all about setting the hook. 
Most fortunately for me, there was no 
need of my attending to this important 
matter, as the fish very obligingly took 
care of it himself. 

His first rush took almost every inch of 
my 25-yard line. He preferred to do most 
of his fighting up-stream. I almost had 
apoplexy when I saw him make a dash 
for a pile of brushwood. This obstruction 
had been placed in the stream by some 
fool farmer to keep the force of the 
current from cutting away his meadow. 
By sheer good luck, however, I managed 
to keep my fish from getting all snarled 
up in this. Ye gods! If he had ever gotten 
tangled up in that mess, some other 
fellow would have won Third Prize in- 
stead of the author of this little yarn. 

For the time being, my troubles were 
over and things were running quite 
smoothly. Needless to say, however, I 
never for a moment considered that the 
fish was mine. (Continued on page 95) 
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“More Game” 


WINTER FEEDING OF BIRDS 


ING-NECKED pheasants, _bob- 
white quail and many other birds 
strictly insectivorous during the 
summer season become grain- and 

seed-eating birds during winter, when in- 
sects are not available. Most of these non- 
migratory species also gladly take any 
dried fruits remaining on trees and bushes, 
and will eat vegetation around spring holes 
and wherever it can be found. During four 
or five months of the winter season, when 
in many localities the ground is covered 
with snow, systematic provision should be 
made for care of birds in order that loss 
from starvation may be avoided. If there 
is plenty of food available, the severe cold 
does not affect the birds unfavorably. 

Dr. M. D. Pirnie, ornithologist for the 
Michigan Department of Conservation, 
gives some excellent advice. He says: “In 
grain fields where unharvested shocks of 
corn have been left standing, prairie chick- 
ens, pheasants and quail will not starve, 
but unfortunately on many farms no food 
is available in winter. The past dry season 
resulted in the short crop of weed seeds 
and made possible the harvest of all farm 
crops, leaving but a small amount of food 
for ground-feeding birds. When a small 
amount of snow or ice prevents the birds 
from getting the seeds of the short vege- 
tation remaining or wherever natural 
feeding places are lacking, substitute feed- 
ing stations should be installed, such as are 
furnished by bundles of grain, corn shocks 
and the like. These feeding stations should 
be visited at least once a week for the 
purpose of replenishing food and to see 
that predatory species have not invaded 
them.” 

Dr. Pirnie states that last year a num- 
ber of successful feeding stations were 
maintained in Manistee County, where 
birds could get food despite the fact that 
the snow was over two feet deep. The 
Harbor Beach Conservation Society main- 
tained eighty feeding stations and were 
well rewarded for their work. There 
should be at least one feeding station on 
every farm, where pheasants, quail and 
prairie chickens may have access to it. 

In Missouri the State Game and Fish 
Department is handling the matter sys- 
tematically through the rural delivery post 
offices and game wardens. These men are 
supplied with grain by the department for 
distribution throughout their territory. 
More than ten tons of grain were distrib- 
uted by the Game and Fish Department 
in this way last season, 


BAG LIMITS CUT 


OLLOWING the recommendation of 
the Advisory Board of the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act, Secretary Hyde of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
announces that, subject to the approval of 
the President, he will issue a regulation 
cutting the Federal bag limit on ducks 
from 25 to 15 per day and on wild geese 
from 8 to 4 per day and providing for a 
possession limit of 30 ducks and 8 geese. 
The Advisory Board is a body of twen- 
ty-one conservationists from all parts of 
the United States, appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to advise him with 
reference to modification of the regulations 
under the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 
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This board recommended cutting the bag 
limit on waterfowl two years ago, but ow- 
ing to differences of opinion among con- 
servationists and to the fact that the 
Biological Survey was carrying on an 
extensive survey of the waterfowl situation 
throughout the country, action was de- 
layed. The Chief of the Biological Survey 
has reported that the survey indicates that 
waterfowl have not been holding their 
own during the past year, due to unusual 
drought which prevailed in the West and 
continued destruction of nesting and feed- 
ing areas by reclamation work, 

The action of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is supported by most of the conser- 
vation organizations of the country and 
is in line with state legislation in a major- 
ity of the states. There have been and still 
are conscientious objections on the part 
of conservationists who are deeply inter- 
ested in the preservation of waterfowl. 
The point is made by them that further 
restriction of shooting will not have the 
effect expected. 

There are other factors which will 
enter into the matter, as has been long 
pointed out, which include the increase and 
preservation of nesting and feeding 
grounds for waterfowl, and in view of the 
proposed reduction of bag limits this need 
becomes more than ever apparent. If the 
supply of waterfowl increases, owing to 
reduction of bag limits, certainly there 
must be more room provided for the use 
of the birds for nesting and feeding. 

Another factor which has not been 
given the attention it deserves is the en- 
forcement of regulations. Congress has 
failed to provide sufficient funds to enforce 
the regulations heretofore in effect. Mak- 
ing the regulations more restrictive in- 
creases the difficulty in their enforcement 
and emphasizes the necessity for greater 
appropriations for the purpose. 


DEVELOPING PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


HE newly started conservation com- 

mission of Ohio has organized a pub- 
lic relations department, which is function- 
ing as a unit of the commission. This is 
being operated as a department of edu- 
cation, and is regarded as highly impor- 
tant to a comprehensive and systematic 
conservation program. 

This department, aside from doing the 
general publicity work for the commis- 
sion, maintains contacts with farm or- 
ganizations, sportsmen’s clubs, schools 
and other educational groups throughout 
the state, and handles all the publication 
work for the conservation commission. 
The publication work includes the pub- 
lishing of bulletins, reports, pamphlets and 
books, and it is expected that a regular 
monthly publication will soon be issued 
to carry current news of the activities of 
the commission. 

The purpose of the public relations de- 
partment is to make the people of Ohio 
“conservation conscious,” and by so doing 
to develop a frame of mind favorable to 
the carrying out of the conservation com- 
mission’s constructive program. 








PHEASANTS LIBERATED 


HE game propagation work of Ohio 

is evidently in capable hands. The con- 
servation division of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently announced 
that more than 11,000 pheasants had been 
liberated in the state during the past sea- 
son by Tom A. Nash, Superintendent of 
the State Game Farms. Of these 8,320 
came from the Wellington game farm in 
the northern part of the state and 3,000 
from the Roosevelt game reservation in 
southern Ohio. 

Mr. Nash has experimented for a num- 
ber of years in cross-breeding pheasants, 
and he believes that he has succeeded in 
producing by this method a bird which 
will be hardier and furnish better sport 
than any of the distinctive breeds. 


THE VAGRANT HOUSE CAT 


T the Sixteenth American Game Con. 

ference, held in New York City 

December 2 and 3, 1929, the following 
resolution, among others, was adopted: 

“Whereas the common house cat when 
permitted to run at large constitutes one 
of the worst of all enemies of small game 
and birds: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the American Game 
Conference recommends that all states 
enact legislation to restrict the number of 
vagrant cats.” 

When a body of 500 level-headed men 
assembled from all parts of North Amer- 
ica, including Federal Government officials 
of the United States and Canadian gov- 
ernments and state officials of all the 
several states, besides scientists and sports- 
men, solemnly declares that the house cat 
is a dangerous menace, we have a right to 
assume that they know whereof they 
speak and we should give serious con- 
sideration to their declaration. 

They say that the cat constitutes one of 
the worst enemies of small game and 
birds. Anything that is destructive to 
birds, particularly the insect-eating birds, 
is a menace to the welfare of our country. 
We can assume that it is true that suc- 
cess in the raising of farm crops and all 
fruits and all forest trees depends largely 
upon the service of insect-eating birds. 
It has been proved over and over again 
by scientific research that birds have often 
been known to save trees and crops from 
destruction and that they are constantly 
working in that service. 

The greatest enemy to agriculture and 
forestry is insect pests. Many of these have 
always existed in our country, but many 
others have been introduced from other 
countries. The loss incurred from these 
insect ravages runs into billions of dollars. 
Nearly every kind of destructive insect is 
food for birds, and nearly all birds which 
frequent our farms and villages feed upon 
them. 

There is abundant evidence that the 
most destructive enemy to the common in- 
sectivorous bird is the hunting house cat. 
The volume compiled by the late Dr. 
Edward H. Forbush of Massachussetts is 
a notable accumulation of such evidence. 
This has been added to by naturalists, 
bird students and game administrators the 
country over. It is strange that more 
attention has not heretofore been given to 
the control of vagrant cats, which are a 
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menace not only to bird life, but to public 
health, as they are well known to be 
carriers of many diseases. 

The Federal Government has taken 
cognizance of the seriousness of this prob- 
lem by issuing recently a leaflet containing 
instructions how to make a cat trap. It is 
not feasible to shoot stray cats every- 
where, but a box trap is effective and the 
animals so caught can be humanely dis- 
posed of by poison gas. 

No one advocates the complete destruc- 
tion of all cats. It is recognized that a 
clean, healthy, well-fed cat is rightfully 
regarded as a desirable house pet, and 
some may be useful as mousers; but the 
abandoned, homeless cat is a menace to 
wild-bird life and to the general welfare, 
and ought to be exterminated. 


TWO NEW FEDERAL BIRD 
REFUGES 


WO additional bird sanctuaries have 

recently been created by President 
Hoover by executive order. One of these 
is located in the group of islands known 
as the Cedar Keys off the west coast of 
Florida. This will be known as the Cedar 
Keys Bird Refuge, and it will serve as an 
important nesting and wintering ground 
for many aquatic birds, including several 
species of herons, pelicans and cormor- 
ants. 

Another refuge recently created em- 
bodies an area of 12,234 acres at Benton 
Lake, Montana, near Great Falls. It will 
be known as the Benton Lake Refuge and 
will serve as a sanctuary for migratory 
waterfowl. Three thousand acres of the 
tract is water area with an abundance of 
aquatic plant growth suitable for water- 
fowl food. In addition to ducks, the area 
is resorted to by wild geese and shore 
birds. 

Both these new refuges are being ad- 
ministered by the United States Bureau 
of Biological Survey. 


PLANT NUT TREES 


HEN we think of forestry, we are 

accustomed to visualize evergreen 
trees exclusively. Forestry, as practiced, 
has usually contemplated the growth of 
pine, spruce, fir and hemlock trees for 
lumber purposes. There are other phases 
of forestry which deserve more attention, 
and one of these is the planting of trees 
which will yield a harvest of nuts. 

At the Sixteenth National Game Con- 
ference, this subject was brought strik- 
ingly to the attention of the delegates 
present by John W. Hershey of Downing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, who has devoted many 
years to the study and growing of nut- 
bearing trees. Mr. Hershey has chosen the 
black walnut as the most valuable nut tree 
for general planting, in that it is of rapid 
growth and yields not only a crop of nuts 
at maturity but is of great value for its 
wood, which is always in great demand 
for furniture and other special uses. Other 
nut trees recommended by Mr. Hershey 


are the shellbark hickory, the pecan, the 
English walnut and the butternut, each 
suitable for its own latitude and climate. 

Wild-life conservationists can well af- 
ford to encourage the planting of nut 
trees because nuts of many kinds serve 
as valuable food for wild animals and 
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birds. It is well known that bob-white quail 
feed at certain times and places almost 
wholly on mast. Without nut trees the 
woods are usually barren of squirrels. 
Many other instances might be added of 
the use of nuts for feeding the wild ani- 
mals, but the facts are so widely known 
that it does not seem necessary and it is 
difficult to understand why there has been 
so much neglect of this very practical 
way of conserving wild life by providing 
a permanent food supply. 


HORICON MARSH SAVED 
AGAIN 


HE restoration of Horicon Marsh, 

Wisconsin, to its original condition 
as a waterfowl and fur-bearing animal 
resort has been accomplished with many 
difficulties. The State Conservation Com- 
mission was stopped by an injunction from 
carrying out a mandate of the legislature 
to acquire title to lands and construct 
dams for which appropriations had been 
made. This injunction has been holding 
up progress of improvements during the 
past year. 

It will be welcome news to sportsmen 
and conservationists everywhere that the 
State Supreme Court has recently handed 
down a decision dissolving the injunction, 
which authorizes the conservation com- 
mission to proceed as directed by the 
legislature. 

It is hoped that the final hurdle has 
thus been passed and that the famous 
marshes will soon be harboring many 
varieties of nesting waterfowl as well as 
breeding muskrats. 


KENTUCKY HATCHERIES AND 
REFUGES 


T is gratifying to note that substantial 
progress is being made in Kentucky 
toward the establishment of permanent 
fish and game propagating plants and in 
the creation of permanent game refuges. 
. J. Meredith, Superintendent of 
Wardens, reports that the program 
adopted in 1928 has now been completed. 
This included the erection of a new fish 
hatchery of twenty acres in Whitley 
County at a cost of $40,000, the purchase 
of fifty acres of land in northeastern Ken- 
tucky for another hatchery to be built 
in 1930, and the purchase of 4,000 


acres of heavily timbered land in eastern 
Kentucky for a permanent game refuge. 
This area was purchased at a cost of 
four dollars per acre. Additional sites for 
game refuges will be purchased as funds 
permit. 

Eight thousand bob-white quail were 
purchased and liberated in March, 1928, 
and a like amount in 1929. 

A new fish hatchery is contemplated in 
western Kentucky as soon as a proper 
site can be located. When the two new 
hatcheries are completed in 1930, Ken- 
tucky will have a hatchery in each section 
of the state, which will provide ample 
fish for stocking all of the waters within 
its borders. Kentucky sportsmen are to be 
congratulated on this fine showing of 
progress. 


DUCKS WINTER IN CANADA 


HOSE who believe that all the wild 

ducks migrate down to the Gulf of 
Mexico for the winter sojourn have some- 
thing to learn about the habits of water 
birds. 

It is a common experience of men in the 
North to find wild ducks in the dead of 
winter frequenting some spring hole where 
there is open water and an opportunity to 
feed. Apparently, low temperatures do not 
affect them if they can find plenty to eat. 

For a number of years it has been 
known that great flocks of mallards win- 
ter in the open water at the mouth of 
the Yukon in Alaska. 

A report has recently come from AI- 
berta of the work of the Calgary Fish 
and Game Association in feeding ducks 
through the winter. Last year, hundreds 
of waterfowl along the Bow River be- 
tween Calgary and Ogden were cared 
for under supervision of the association. 
The same is being done this winter. Hun- 
dreds of ducks congregate along the Bow, 
and many of them remain all winter long. 

Another report is made by the care- 
taker of a society in. East Calgary, where 
more than one hundred waterfowl were 
kept during the past winter by feeding. 
The varieties are mostly pintails and 
mallards. 

The Calgary Fish and Game Associa- 
tion also has a very effective organiza- 
tion for taking care of and feeding 
Chinese pheasants through the winter 
wherever they may require it. 
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OUTBOARD 
MOTORS 
CORPORATION 


IMPLY touch a switch. Instantly 


your motor whirls...” 


Thus two months ago, we who are 
associated with Ole Evinrude, first released the 
news of Electric Starting. In all the history of 
outboard pioneering no other announcement 
has created so great a sensation, no other 
achievement has been so joyfully received. 


Almost too good to be true! But the thousands 
who since have seen the actuality—those who 
have themselves “touched the switch” and 
watched unseen giant fingers spin powerful mo- 
tors as boys spin tops — they know it is true! 


Outboard Electric Starting, Lighting, Generating — 
it’s here NOW! Unhurriedly developed, it 


OUTBOARD = 
oUF Evixaupe, —" CORPORATION 
AUKER, 
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AND NOW COMES A SECOND 
OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT 


UST as Electric Starting liberates the power and 
capability of largest outboards to entirely new 
ranges of usefulness — so now is the portability 
and all-around convenience of smaller motors 

brought to a perfection never dreamed before! 


Now comes the FOLD-LIGHT, world’s lightest, 
smallest twin! In this new motor, former limitations 
of design and compactness, of weight and power, 
have been rejected, disregarded. Ingenuity has de- 
vised new compactness, costly metals have achieved 
new lightness, engineering skill has injected extraor- 
dinary performance qualities. 


Now the sportsman, yachtsman, fisherman, cottager 
turn to this new type of motor—this mo- 





is absolutely perfected. It is simple and 
inexpensive. You can have it as an inte- 
gral, inbuilt part of your new Evinrude 
Speeditwin, Lockwood Chief, Elto Quad 
or Elto Senior Speedster. You, your fam- 
ily and your friends can depend on it as 
confidently as you depend on the starting 
system of your motor car. 


EVINRUDE - £40 - LocKkwooD 





tor exactly right in size and power and 
staunchness for average boats—this motor 
that weighs less by many pounds than any 
other twin outboard. A motor that magi- 
cally folds into a tiny, solid bundle car- 
oe f as snugly as a fishing kit! A motor 
that is obviously supreme in its field — 
the new FOLD-LIGHT! 
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Nothing awkward or stubborn 
mars the folding feature. Just 
loosen two lock-nuts. Then 
the ag lower — —_ s 
quickly to place between the 

silencers, latching firmly there. FOLD! SHUGHT 
At another touch, the steering 
handle clicks down, becoming 
the hand-grip for lifting — 
smooth, substantial and ex- 
actly balancing the load for 
easiest carrying. The handle, 
besides this double use, car- 
ties at its end the handy button 
for quick cut out of ignition, 
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EVOLUTIONARY — the new features that 
ger * FOLD-LIGHT brings to outboard motoring. 
no- | Folded, it measures only 17 inches by 1334 inches by 11!4 
ind inches. It weighs but 29 pounds! — yet develops 234 horse- 
tor power! The gas tank is mounted on the front of the motor, 
ny giving utmost accessibility for filling. Twin silencers, one "i 
igi- for each cylinder, insure quiet. The Power Head is cushioned Though each Outboard Motors 
are in rubber, minimizing vibration. The price is $145.00. Any tor and dealers, are emphatt 
tor Evinrude, Elto or Lockwood dealer will gladly show you the —<illy, competitive, eae 
pe FOLD-LIGHT. of this motor — the FOLD- 
. LIGHT. You can see the FOLD- 
Literature on the complete Evinrude, Elto or Lockwood Line for ee ee Elto 
1930, and on the new FOLD-LIGHT, will be mailed on request. = 7 mt itemnrnh ad 
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-— OLE EVINRUDE, President + - + + + MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN ™ 
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SPRING OVERHAULING 
By Henry Clay Foster 


ARCH is the month when most 
of us begin our spring overhaul- 
ing. The first warm days see us 
hot-footing it down to the water 

front to look her over and make inventory 
of the things that should be done to put 
her in commission for the season. The 
cool air and warm sunshine make a com- 
bination of weather that is stimulating 
and gives us a feeling that we are glad 
to be alive. But this is no pan of praise 
for spring. It deals with something in- 
finitely more practical for enjoying the 
great out-of-doors a couple of months 
hence. 

The canvas cover is hanging with dust, 
or caked snow, and the 
wind has done some 
minor damage. But if 
the winter cover was put 
on right last autumn, 
there is nothing to weep 
about. We put on an old 
sweater from the lecker 
and a pair of overalls 
or dungarees and open 
up the cover nearest the 
cockpit or bridge. We 
climb aboard, push back 
the canvas to let in light, 
and make a survey of 
things. It looks pretty 
bleak at first glance— 
like a casino by day- 
light—but ours is the 
eye of love—not of cri- 
ticism—and we know 
that when things are 
spruced up she will re- 
gain all the charm of 
other seasons. 

If she has been kept in the condition she 
deserves, the spring jobs are limited to 
scraping, painting, caulking, puttying, 
varnishing and general renewal of the 
hull and some minor motor work. The 
motor is there under the covers you threw 
over her after you put her to bed for the 
winter. It is covered all over with oil, but 
with here and there some rust spots 
showing through in spite of the care. 
And the spark plugs have picked up quite 
a bit of rust if you left them in place 
through the damp, cold months. 

The first day we usually open up 
hatches, port holes, lazarettes—if they 
were not left open all winter—and venti- 
late the whole boat thoroughly. There is 
cold, dank air, laden with the smells of 
drying wood, motor oil, gasoline and rust, 
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Edited by Henry Cray Foster 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, can:ping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











which we can’t get out too quickly. It is 
so suggestive of desolation, which we 
never associate with our beloved power 
boat—and_ shouldn’t. 

The cushions and mattresses on the 
bunks must come out and be aired and 
sunned to get that dampness out of them. 
And with a broom and dust-pan we clear 
up any dust that has settled down on 
things, seeping through the ventilation 
crevices during the long winter months. 





This 46-foot, sea-going cruiser accommodates nine people, g 
ha 


$s two decks and a big cockpit 


Then we find there is a lot of stuff aboard 
which we wouldn’t throw away last year, 
but now it seems absolutely useless, and 
we begin chucking this stuff overboard. 
Our vision of the season is to start off 
with as many nice new things and as few 
old, worn ones about, as possible. It’s a 
little like that getting-married feeling, 
when everything must be new in the nest. 
You know—I don’t. 

Let us take a look over the hull. The 
floor boards have been up all winter so 
the planking could dry out normally with- 
out decay, and the bilge is clean as we 
scrubbed it down last October when she 
came out on the ways. Outside, likewise, 
the hull is clean, for the same reason. We 
get an old cushion or something soft 
which will protect us from the damp 
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ground, and stretch out at full length 
underneath the hull. 

The seams need attending to—the putty 
or white-lead-and-whiting or seam com- 
position we used last spring, which held 
fine all summer while the planking was 
swelled, is cracked and broken. The con- 
traction of the planking did it. It is nor- 
mal, and we expected to go over every 
inch of those seams this spring before she 
went into the water. We know that the 
greater the care we take with the seams 
the less likelihood of our summer being 
spoiled wholly or in part by a leak. 


Both the lead paint on her sides and the 7 
copper paint on her underbody are dry and © 


brittle—chalky—from cold, and we put 

down in our mental note-book the job of 

removing this as the first one to under- 

take. The lead paint on the sides is pretty 

thick, having had a number of coats dur- 

ing the past two or three 

seasons, and should be 

taken down to the bare 

wood if we want her 

to look her best this and 

next season. The cop- 

‘ per paint on the bottom 

seldom builds up so 

thick, but there is the 

seam mixture to remove 

from in and about the 

seams in preparation for 
the new compound. 


HE best way to re- 
move paint is witha 
blow torch and scraper. 
But before you start the 
job, take the scraper, 
which should be three 
or four inches wide, but 
not at all sharp, and 
grind off the corners. 
These corners should be 
well rounded to avoid 
damage to the wood, either in ridges from 
the pressure, or from actually cutting into 
it when your wrist action is not exactly in 
line with the grain. The importance of 
these rounded corners can only be appre- 
ciated after you have pooh-poohed the 
idea and made a lot of deep marks in your 
hull which paint won't fill in completely. 
Then you wouldn’t touch that hull again 
with a sharp-cornered scraper. I know! 
This blow-torch job is one we simply 
can’t do in a hurry. It requires patience 
and care, for if you soften the paint in 
too large spots‘at once, you will find it 
hardening before you can get it. all off 
clean and the pulp will roll and crumble 





when heated again. The result is that it 18 ~ 
all the more difficult to get the surface ~ 


free of tiny rolls of hardened paint. You 
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= = Now all the allure and romance of the water are 
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ten to forty miles an hour. The outboard motor, the modern miracle of motor boating, 


», and possible its propelling power of many horses in vest pocket size. » » Strong to bear 
“avo burdens, light to move, Alloys of Alcoa Aluminum bring light weight construction 
‘iy in | Without sacrifice of strength; have had a big share in giving countless thousands the 
ape thrill of high adventure on river, lake or bay. ALUMINUM COMPANY of AMERICA; 
ltl 2469 Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA, Offices in 19 Principal American Cities. 
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Thompson-V-Type Outboard Motor Boatsare built 
strong and Prd acer and comfortable and are 
not only exceedingly fast, but practically untipable 
—absolutely safe and seaworthy—very buoyant on 
choppy water and ride over large waves instead of 







cutting through them. In 4sizes and trimmedin vari- 
ous ways to give you an assortment to choose from. 





FASTEST and SAFEST of all RACING MODELS 





Thompson’s famous Hi-S Step Planes. Plane 
quickly, ride level and smooth, and take sharp 
turns with i iding the 
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OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS 









A complete line of strong, staunch and durable out- 
board motor boats for every purpose. Untipable, 
seaworthy and very fast. 


ROWBOATS *°48 anv UP 





The most complete line ever offered, at real money- 
saving prices, Easy to row and handle with oars. 













FISH BOATS S60 ANDUP 


For oars or Outboard Motors. Sturdy, stable, won't 
roll when you stand to cast. Light draft for the 
shallows. Easy to row. 


CANOES *SO AND UP 


S Il wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, 
oa aieaa and durable. Choice of many distinctive 
color combinations. 


MOTOR BOATS 


With or = 


Strictly up-to-date models. Fast, h d 
senger craft at money-saving prices. 


FREE CATALOG Shows All 
25 Modelsillustrated and fullyde- 
scribed. Prices surprisingly low. 


2, Big Factories 


Write to factory nearest you. State kind of 
boat you are interested in, (36) 
SAVE MONEY—ORDER BY MAIL ” 


THOMPSON Bros. Boat Mrc. Co. 
201 Ann St, 101 im st. 
Wisconsin  (Euka Pince) NEW YORK 
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should also be careful not to disturb the 
white lead in the seams on the sides of 
the hull if the surface of it is unbroken, 
because this will add te your work by hay- 
ing to replace it before you begin your 
painting. 

After you have denuded the hull of 
paint, go over it again with the scraper, 
running it lightly along each plank, to 
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marine flat paint over the places you haye 
scrubbed bare. This is to give each coat 
a uniform color so that nothing will show 
through the final coat. 

The painting job on the sides takes 
some days to complete, as the surface 
should be built up with two or three coats 
of thin marine flat and a final coat of 
marine gloss. Sometimes you will find 












Fourteen-year-old Bill Lyon in the outfit with which he hung up a new Class B record 


find the rough places you have missed. 
Then take coarse sand-paper and rub 
down thoroughly the whole hull above the 
water line. Spare no effort to get it nice 
and smooth. But—this is important—do 
not rub the sand-paper at angles to the 
grain. Rub the wood with the grain only, 
doing everything in your power to get a 
smooth surface. Use finer and finer sand- 
paper until you have the surface in nice 
shape for the first coat. 

Do not apply your first coat early on a 
morning before the sun has had a chance 





The kayak and double paddle make a dandy outfit for riding the rollers and affords 
some excellent sport 


to dry things up, or the dew and dampness 
of the March night will ruin the paint and 
give you trouble for months thereafter. 
With the hull good and dry, slap on a 
coat of flat marine paint. Make it a thin 
coat. Then you will see a lot of little 
rough places you missed and couldn’t see 
when the hull was bare. When this coat is 
dry, do another sand-paper job on these 
places. When the hull sides are as smooth 
as you want them, brush some more thin, 


you should add a second coat of marine 


gloss to get the effect you want. Do not 


make any of these coats too thick. They 
should be thick enough to have body and 
covering quality, but not gummy in the 
least. As the level in the can gets lower, 
you will find the paint gets heavier, even 
if you have shaken it well, which you 
should. Then you should thin it down to 
the consistency desired. 

Some boatmen prefer to make all their 
paint coats of marine flat and finish the 


job with a coat or two of spar varnish. 


Frankly, I don’t see any reason for doing 
this, as the gloss paint has varnish int 
to give a gloss, and the use of gloss paitt 
gives a very satisfactory result if properly 
applied. If you paint the hull white, the 
standard color for cruisers and many opeét 
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types of boats, you will find that the Ir 
varnish coat will leave * yellow for o& MM and 
vious reasons, no matt¢ how clear tht ture: 


varnish you obtain. 
As to the seams in tl 
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If you can press a lever you can take movies 
with this extremely simple little camera. 


An Extremely Simple Movie Camera 


That Anybody Who Can Press a Lever Can Operate! 
That Even the Modest Purse Can Afford! 


Designed for amateurs, by 

the men who so simplified 

picture-taking that snapshot- 

making became easy enough 
for children 


F you can look through a finder and 

press a lever, you can take success- 
ful home movies, either in black-and- 
white or jn full color, with this 
remarkably simple little camera. 

You’ll get wonderfully clear and 
interesting movies even if you are an 
absolute beginner... even if you’ve 
never had a camera in your hands 
before. 

And if you can afford the ordinary 
accessories of modern life, you can 
afford a Ciné-Kodak. 

Imagine the thrill of seeing yourself 
and your friends enjoying the adven- 
tures of the outdoors. Fishing, hunting, 
Yachting. whatever you like best— 














shown in marvelous home movies that 
you yourself make. 


Developed by the Men Who Simplified 
Amateur Picture-Taking 
Unbiased by the precedents and prej- 
udices of professional cinema camera 
design, the men who made still pho- 
tography so easy have now made home 
movie-making equally simple for you. 

That’s the point to remember. You 
want the simplest movie camera you can 
get. With the Cine-Kodak, all you do 
is press the lever and you take movies. 
Then send the film to any Eastman 
processing station. Developing is in- 
cluded in the price of the film. 

And, with the Kodascope, you pro- 
ject the pictures in your own living 
room as easily as playing a record on 
the phonograph. 

With Cine-Kodak Safety Film, 
regular or panchromatic, the Ciné- 


Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 


You can get a Kodascope projector, for 
shewing home movies, as lew as $60 


Kodak takes black-and-white pictures. 
By using Kodacolor Film and the 
Kodacolor Filter, Cine-Kodak B or 
BB £. 1.9 takes beautiful pictures in 
full, natural color—every color that 
the eye can see. 

Kodak Cinegraphs, 100-, 200- and 
400-foot reels of cartoons, comedy 
and travel that cost only $7.50 a hun- 
dred feet, are available. 

Any Ciné-Kodak dealer will be glad 
to demonstrate the Cine-Kodak and to 
show you Kodacolor on the screen. 
To permit buying from income rather 
than capital, many offer an attractive 
deferred payment plan. 





MAIL FOR FREE BOOK 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 276, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE and without obliga- 
tion, the booklet telling me how I can easily 
make my own movies. 


Bonest.. nccecucnseve cevseseustsaenbdegeteetaaet 


GORE. on nccsntecanuencansttnad 





| 122 in. 


of WATER 
—All She Needs 








HIS shallow-draft “‘Sand-Dab” 

is true to her name. She slips 
over bars and shallows like an eel— 
into little coves, up tiny streams— 
where other motorboats can’t go. 
Her improved tunnel stern, and her 
bronze keel extending back under 
propeller, give you protection against 
bars, mud-flats and floating logs. 
Minimum danger of breaking blades 
or shaft. No trouble in reversing. 
You can beach the boat anywhere. 
Beam 5' 10"', cockpits big and roomy. 
African mahogany planking, double 
bottom, and double framework 
on bottom (spaced 9"'). 51 h. p. 
Gray 6 cylinder motor gives you 
25 m. p. h. (other motors if desired.) 
Economical to operate. Constructed 
throughout for strength and long 
life. Out on lakes and big water, she 
is steady, seaworthy and safe for 
six. Windshield shatter-proof glass. 
Complete radio, controls on dash, 
as extraequipment if desired $1495. 


PERSONAL ADVISORY SERVICE 


Is Given with FREE 1930 Catalog 


What are your boat problems? Tell us 
what you want to use the boat for, and 
we will tell you what boat to use. Over 
64 years’ experience in boatbuilding for all 
waters qualifies our Personal Service to 
give you good reliable advice about all 
boats and motors and their care and use. 
Write today, Dept. MFS, Eau Claire, Wis. 


16 FT. OUTBOARD | 
Will accommodate 6 adults and is fast. 
Safe, seaworthy and steady. 
Bottom frames spaced 9”. 
Batton seam construction. 


i. 





RESORT 
ROWBOAT 
14 ft., Oak ribs 4"" 
apart. 3 coats mar- 
ine white. $75. 


DUNPHY 


Boat Manufacturing Co, 
a Eau Claire, Wis. 





17 foot Outboard, extra depth and beam 


DEALERS: Write for appointment—get 
our merchandising plan. 














aren’t just aching to start in on that job. 
From our reclining position on our old 
cushion, we must carefully remove the 
dried and cracked seam filler of last year. 
Don’t use a scraper on this job, unless 
you expect to tear up your seams badly 
and don’t care. And if you don’t care, don’t 
have a boat. Use the tapered end of a 
fairly good-sized file, the end that goes 
into the wooden handle. Bend this into a 
hook shape, and draw it along the seam, 
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and rust preventive, especially around salt 
water. Over this, if you wish, you can 
spread a thin layer of varnish, but it really 
isn’t necessary, as several coats of this 
quick-drying paint make a fine surface 
that will wear a long time. 

If you paint your brass work, remember 
this: Before painting it, clean all the 
verdigris off. Wipe it down with vinegar 
—plain vinegar. This acid cuts everything 
off the brass and allows the paint to 





President Hoover returning from a day’s fishing aboard a 38-foot cruiser. He is shown 
standing farthest aft 


pulling out the seam filler carefully. If 
you go at this too violently you will pull 
out the caulking cotton, too, which should 
not be done on a boat properly caulked 
except about every six or eight years. 
Then caulking should be renewed under 
ordinary conditions, 

Use a blow torch or paint remover to 
clean the edges of the seams of filler, so 
that your underbody is as smooth as pos- 
sible. Remember, every little rough place 
down there holds her back and uses up 
gasoline needlessly. A thin coat of cop- 
per paint is usually put on the underbody 
when finished, and water is run into the 
bilge to swell the planking before she goes 
overboard. Make sure when the water is 
run into the bilge that the drain plugs 
have been replaced and that the boat is on 
a level keel so that the water reaches all 
parts of the planking below the water 
line. If her skeg causes her to lie bow- 
high on her cradle, have the yard-man jack 
up her bow, or do it yourself. It is easy, 
but care must be taken to hold her steady 
with side props as she rises. 

If the varnish is heavily caked on the 
mahogany work, remove this with paint 
remover and the scraper, taking care not 
to spatter the paint remover liquid on 
other surfaces. When paint remover is 
used, always wipe down the surface thor- 
oughly with water, gasoline or turpentine, 
to remove every bit of it, as its presence 
will vitiate the paint or varnish when it 


lis applied. 


Many practical boatmen find that shin- 
ing brass is not much to their liking, and 
they paint their brass fittings all over the 
hoat wherever they may be. I even cover 


\the brushed brass on my fire extinguisher. 
| For fittings of brass which are in view, I 


often use aluminum paint made of pow- 


| dered aluminum and banana oil—not 
| varnish. This is commonly used on radia- 


tors indoors, and makes a good verdigris 





¢ 
stick. Don’t wash off the vinegar. Let it 
dry. Then apply your paint. 

The motor is a different story. Few 
boatmen, unless with long experience in 
gasoline motors, do their own engine 
work, Of course, grinding valves in the 
ordinary inboard engine is no great job, 
but I have always found it best to have 
a skilled mechanic check it over com- 
pletely. I know enough about my motor 
so he can’t sell me on any phony job, 
and I sit in on the work he does do. If 
you are new at the sport, get some friendly 
old-timer nearby to guide you in having 
your mechanical work done. It is by far 
the most sensible thing to do. 


EFORE she goes overboard, be cer- 

tain to examine your outside stuffing 
box, and the inside one, too, if your boat 
has one. If this has been leaking much, it 
may be that the shaft is worn there and no 
amount of fussing with the take-up nut 
will cure this. Nothing but a new shaft will 
stop it, and the sooner you put one in the 
better. Personally, I don’t know anything 
more provoking than to have a cranky 
stuffing box leak. When you get into the 
water and find one, you would give al- 
most anything to be rid of it. And you 
may have to do it, too. 

In this outline of spring work, I have 
given many emphatic warnings. They 
should not be construed as intimating that 
there is anything more than plain common 
sense in fitting out one’s own boat for the 
season. But there are always so mainly 
ways of doing everything, and so mauy 
variations that lead to trouble which cam 
hardly be foreseen by anyone until en- 
countered, that I needs must try_to a 
scribe tried and true methods only. Human 
nature is a peculiar thing sometimes. We 
get so darned optimistic in a sport that 
we get careless in our preparations. An 
this is truer in the spring overhauling 
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Home of the World Famous Scion 












Backed by 27 Years 
of successful Motor 
Manufacturing 


Fe twenty-seven years, INDIAN Motocycles have been 
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the accepted standard for speed, power and endurance. 

INDIAN Motocycles have been the exclusive equipment 
of the country’s largest police forces—New York’s Police De- 
partment uses INDIANS exclusively and hundreds of other 
police departments everywhere know and appreciate INDIAN 
performance. The steady day-and-night, rain-or-shine de- 
pendability of the INDIAN Motocycle has never been equalled. 

Now, born of the experience of 27 years making INDIAN 
Motocycles, INDIAN offers an Outboard Motor, embodying 
the same qualities of speed, endurance, dependability. 

The new INDIAN Silver Arrow Outboard Motor delivers the 
same smooth, steady flow of power of its motorcycle brother; 
it is built to stand the same grueling punishment, to ‘‘get you 
there’’ under every condition; to give you speed when speed is 
needed; to deliver always an abundance of dogged, persistent 
power. The 27 years of skilled engineering experience devoted 
to the designing of small compact power units is yours, when 
you buy the INDIAN Silver Arrow Outboard. 





SILVER ARROW 
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Here’s the Silver Arro 


A Worthy Brother to the Motor- 
cycle that holds the World’s Speed 
Records—the World’s Endurance 
Records—and other scalps earned 
in Competition where Superior 
Performance Wins! 




















































Outboard Motor—with a host of exclu- 
sive INDIAN features that make for 
r reliability, long life, and punch! An ease of 

starting heretofore unknown in outboards— 
and real economy of operation—are further 
features of this new INDIAN Motor. Note 
the strong, clean-cut design—and the absence 
of small parts. An indication of typical 
INDIAN stamina. 

It’s a Class B Motor of 19.36 cubic inches 
piston displacement — most efficient, two- 
stroke, three port design. It’s just loaded 
with horse-power—starts at a turn of the 
flywheel and rev’s up to 4500 R.P.M. with a 
smoothness that’s a treat to the outboard 
motor enthusiast. The new INDIAN cylinder 
design, employing a solid aluminum alloy 
head—and the new ‘“‘Full-View’’ cooling sys- 
tem, helps this motor to deliver maximum 
performance when you want it. 

This new INDIAN motor is designed and 
built throughout to the INDIAN standard of 
quality and wherever possible, especially in * 
some of the larger parts, high grade aluminum 
alloy is used, with the result that the motor 
weighs only 68 pounds. Sire: Megnate ciamn,. compan, 

Silence is the key-note of the Silver Arrow Mofer, and the absence of small 


Parts. _ Simplicity and stamina 
Motor. The new INDIAN cast aluminum  %¢ Duilt into this design. The 


, spacious muffler, cast in one 

silencer, made in one piece carriesthe exhaust  7{7£/¢ Piece of aluminum alloy, 

under water with a minimum of back-pres- 

sure. This silencer is another carefully 

engineered feature with its ample cooling 

fins which help to dissipate heat effectually. 
Large oversize bearings, cylinders of best 

grade cast-iron set in aluminum alloy water 

jackets, and ball bearings wherever necessary, 

plus a very thorough system of lubrication, 

contribute toward the long life in service 

which one expects of INDIAN products. INDIAN ‘Silver “Arrow ‘Motor 
You must see—and try—this mew INDIAN = reg Soune CGrelully, scorch 


e ° ° li th h th 
motor to appreciate outboard motoring at its — Hhfimnratn the wate ie 


t sign of the anti-cavitation 
. plate is such that it facilitates 
exhaust by suction. 


Hie: it is—the INDIAN Silver Arrow 
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VERYWHERE the red INDIAN Moto- 
cycle is afamiliar sight . . . every- 
one remembers the INDIAN almost 
since motor vehicles have been known. 
Think what this prestige means behind 
the INDIAN Outboard! Outboard enthu- 
siasts will recognize the advantages of a 
motor built on the knowledge acquired 
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through 27 years of successful motorcycle 
engine manufacturing. Here, combined 


y, 


cis) in one standardized motor, are all the 

wo features prospective purchasers seek — a 
speed; smooth, steady power; absolutely be 

» dependable performance; strong, sturdy ith 


construction. Here, in one motor, are all 


—— a 
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the features generally found spread over | 
several types; you stock one motor to meet | 
95°, of the outboard user’s needs. And be- 
hind it is the world-wide reputation of the Ba 


in 


great INDIAN Motocycle! Ca 
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Choice Dealer territories still avail- 
able—write today for full details. 


INDIAN MOTOCYCLE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S.A. by 


Cash in on Sndlians World 


































































Caille Redhead motors can 
be startedin neutral; your boat 
remains stationary at the dock 
until you are ready to go— 
either forward or backward, 


= 





Back your neal out of the slip 

in perfect comfort when it’s 

Caille Redhead equipped. No 
awkward maneuvering. 





Leap from neutral to fast speed 
by a simple movement of the 
control lever. Your craft re- 
spondsinstantly,and you’ re off 
at enjoyable, flashing speed. 
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CAILIF REDH EADS 





DEALER 
NOTE 


Caille Redhead exclusive 
features put these motors 
in aclass apart, from a sell- 
ing ae wg = Covering 

field of racing 

3 e boati fiehi 
and bunting, they meet an 
exceptionally broad de- 
mand. Some territory is 
open both for dependable, 
high grade distributorsand 
dealers. We suggest that 
you write for full 
information, 
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Maulti-Flexible Control 


Again Caille sets the pace with a sensational inno- 
vation in outboard motoring—multi-flexible control. 
A Caille Redhead on your boat gives you the handling 
ease of a modern motor car... and the thrill of 


flashing outboard performance. a 


Caille 
Now everyone... women and children... old and Redhead 
young... can avail themselves of outboard joy with Utility 
perfect outboard control. A Redhead quickly trans- Motor 


forms your craft into a speedy runabout. 


Three Speeds Forward— 


Neutral—Slow Reverse 


Load your boat with motor idling—not stopping to 
load or unload. Quickly back out of theslipin reverse, 
and then forward with startling speed through three 
forward speeds! That’s outboarding with a Caille 
Redhead! These patented features are as necessary 
to your boat as they are to your motor car. 


SELF-STARTING 


With the touch of a finger upon convenient button, 
the Caille Redhead is instantly responsive, A non- 
stall motor is assured. The Caille starting unit is in 
readiness to turn the motor over at any time, Start- 
ing a Redhead is as simple as starting your auto- 
mobile—it is quick, easy and dependable. 


A Motor for Every Boat! 


The 1930 Caille Redheads are offered in a wide power 
range. There is a racer that will put you out in front, 
or a utility model for your runabout, cruiser or fish- 
ing boat. There is the Caille Companion that folds 
and fits compactly in a handy carrying case—a true 
companion, eager to accompany you to the summer 
cottage, camp, or fishing spot. 
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In addition to telling you how to select the proper 
Redhead that is particularly fitted to use on your 
boat, the new 1930 Caille Catalog explains the many 
other exclusive Caille features that deserve serious 
consideration by 1930 outboard motor users. 


CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY .- 


6217 Second Blvd. Detroit, Michigng” 


SEE THE CAILLE REDHEADS,-“ 
AT YOUR DEALER’S - or 
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KENNEBEC De Luxe 





8415 
f.0.b. 
Waterville 
A Superior Outboard Motorboat 
Handsome, Full powered 
Staunchly Built 
A superb edition of the popular run- 
about type. Exceptionally seaworthy. 
Its sharp V forward cuts the water 
readily, assuring comfortable riding, 

even in rough going. 







Decks, rail, seats and planking of 
solid mahogany. Full equipment. 
Other Runabout models, Stand- 
ard $365; Special $309. 

y 

Send for illustrated catalog de- 
scribing this and many other boats, 
canoes, equipment, etc. 


THE KENNEBEC CANOE CO. 
Dept. 10 Waterville, Maine 


“Kayak Folding Boat 


—— 
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The Boat for Speedy Sport—Ideal for Hunting 
A folding boat with featherweight 
wooden skeleton covered with untear- 
able, vuleanized canvas skin. Conven- 
iently packed in small knapsack (weight 
35 lbs.). Made ““Water-Ready” in 15 
minutes. 
Single-seater $78, two-seater $95. 
Send for free illustrated folder. 
KAYAK FOLDING BOAT CO. Conveniently 


saay 


170 West 83rd Street New York, N. Y. = two carry 

















New 1930 


—? 
~- WHEELER SUPER PLAYMATE 
(33-foot) 








This new 1930 Super PiarmatTe is one of the 
fifteen new models we are announcing. It is the 
result of a demand for larger boats built accord- 
ing to the well-known Wheeler standards. Let 
us send you complete details; yeu will find that 
it meets with your every requirement. Or, better 
still, come down to our Plant and see for your- 
self what Wheeler quality really means. One 
demonstration and you will have your next year’s 
boat problem entirely solved. Write for Cata- 
log “PF” 
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of motor boats than in almost anything as in the case of automobiles. Therefo 

else. And woes come out of such optimism if you want to enjoy your motor boat thor. 
—woes that hurt the sport, cause out- oughly, give it the best possible care and 
siders to laugh who would themselves it won't fail you nine times out of ten, 
like to own a boat, but are afraid because I know that, too. I’ve made every bone 
of the trouble their friends have with head blunder in the gamut of possibilit; : 
them. You'll find that most motor boat and I’m still sold on motor boats that po 
troubles are the owner’s fault, just given just half a chance to do their stuff 


LET THE EXPERTS DO IT 
By Timothy Perkins 


GREAT deal of experimenting is and vary the controls of the experiments, It js 

(i has always been done in the outboard out of such long, laborious work that the 
field by the purchasers as well as by the science has developed. And don’t get any 
makers | of outboard motors and hulls. notion into your head that it isn’t a sei. 
Some of this experimenting by the owners ence, either. It is all of that. 
has resulted in distinct contributions to But because hulls and motors are made 
the progress of the type. There are innum- and sold separately, the temptation to do 
erable cases of this, and they never fail to what he himself thinks, rather than to 
arouse admiration. But—for every suc- follow the advice of authorities, is ever 
cessful experiment by an amateur there present to the newcomer. I knew a 
are at least around a hundred others that once who insisted on using a Class C mo- 
failed. Sometimes this means that the chap _ tor on a boat designed for Class B, and he 
who comes forward with a new combina- got speed out of it—lots of it. But he tore 
tion of fuel mixtures, adjustments of the up the boat. He couldn’t blame the maker 
motor, type of propeller, and hull design of either boat or motor. He had put them 
or weight, probably stumbled on it only together when they weren’t made for 
after many unsuccessful and expensive each other. 
attempts which failed to discourage him. Racing enthusiasts are most liable to 
If so, fine! ; try out such combinations. Hundreds of 

But I am thinking of the chaps who outboard entries are made with big mo- 
save up their money to buy an outboard _ tors on boats built for smaller ones. Some- 
outfit, and in reading catalogues and re- times the racing drivers figure that it is 
gatta reports, get a pet idea that such and worth the chance they take with them- 
such a motor will drive such and such a_ selves and the equipment. That’s O. K, 
hull a few miles faster than the combina- with everybody if they don’t squawk 
tion advised by motor and hull builders. when things go wrong. But for the aver- 
In other words, the most frequent question age buyer of an outboard boat to take it 
in the minds of outboard purchasers seems into his head to put on a bigger motor so 





Try this with your motor car after making your will 


to be: “How fast can I drive it?”—as if he can go faster on his hunting or fishing 
their lives depended on getting an extra or other pleasure jaunts, just because he 
mile an hour out of the craft. knows—or thinks—that more power gives 
Now you can often get an extra mile more speed, is to fly in the face of ex- 
an hour out of outboard craft by putting perience and suffer for it. 
on a bigger motor than the hull was de- It is a striking fact that smaller out- 
signed to carry. By altering your weight board outfits have won larger classics in 
disposition you can get, perhaps, even competition many times in the history 
more speed than that in some cases. But of this exciting sport. I have seen a ee 
you will find that most of your theories on motor run away from a field of “C's”, 
such things suffer shocking qualifications the reason being that the hull and engine 
when put into practice. Naval architecture were exactly right for each other, the 
is something that the amateur can’t guess driver knew how to get the most out ol 
at and get results to be proud of—not his motor, how to take his turns skilfully 
| often, at least. Men spend their lives study- and how to manage his craft to make the 
ing, experimenting, building models for best showing. But all the skill in the world 
the tanks at Washington, building actual wouldn't have won for him if he hadn't 
| boats and trying them out under all kinds had the right combination of hull and mo- 
of varying conditions and noting differ- tor. Less power—and yet winning! Laugh 
lences in speed and performance as they that off, you disciples of “more-power- 
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TOBACUS 


HOW ] 5 ¢ 
in the new 
convenient size 





F you have never smoked @1a Briar, 
| | we ask you to suspend judgment 

until you have actually smoked your 
first pouch of this remarkable blend in 
your own pipe. 


We know that @ld Briar is a new kind 
of blend—a different kind of pipe smoke. 
We know that no man has ever smoked 
a better tobacco—at any price. 


But the man who has never smoked @1n 
Briar doesn’t know it. 


4.] We ask you to try @1d Briar at our risk 

—Smoke it right down to the end—Then 

—if you don’t believe that Old Briar is 

about the finest pipe tobacco you have 

ever smoked, send us the empty pouch 
and we'll return your money. 


The New Convenient, Pocket Pouch of 
@li Briar costs only 15 cents —at your 
tobacco dealer’s. The price is one of the 
amazing things about @li Briar. Wait 
until you’ve “had a go” at it. 


UNITED STATES TOBACCO COMPANY 
Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 





OF ALL THE 








PLEAST RES MAN ENJOYS, 





5\ 





= 


ever smoked a 


better tohaceo 


See paragraph 4 






@la Briar is not an 
adaptation of any 
brand or blend. It’s 
the result of thousands 
of tests made by to- 
* bacco manufacturing * 
experts during the 
a five years. It is 
asically and radi- 
cally original and 
individual. 





PIPE SMOKING COSTS THE LEAS 
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52 
more-speed” in outboards. It has happened 
A Real Boat for th sera youtnow sews 
e e following the game. And that is why the f 
w. makers of hulls and motors try to give V 
a + * you the best information available as to ( 
“—— ut oor an combinations. That is why the American } 
' Power Boat Association Racing Commis. 1 
ae . sion set up rules for 1930 giving specific , 
€ “a } 
. 
A an outdoor enthusiast, ; ag will appreciate more 1 
than the average man the strength, sturdiness, 


and dependability of operation which have been 
combined with unusual Senunn of line and fitting. 
Dee Wite All-Mahogany Runabouts offer super-value 
in material, workmanship and finish. 


Ideal for fishermen, hunters, campers, vacationists, 
summer cottagers and others who love the water. 
Eleven beautiful models. 20 to 40 m.p.h. 4, 6 and 
8 cylinder power plants. Models 9 and 10 have pat- 
ented folding seat backs which provide full-length 
ey accommodations for overnight trips. All 
models may be had with snug, weather-tight tops for 
| privacy and protection. Ample storage space for 
| duffel or fishing and hunting equipment. 

A Dee Wite boat is as easy to operate and as depend- 
able as your automobile. Inspect the new 1930 Dee 
Wite line now at your duals’, or mail coupon 
today for Catalog. Sold on Commercial Credit | Here’s your hundred-footer—where’s your 








Folding seat backs provide full- 








length, comfortable sleeping deferred payments, if you wish. check? 
accommodations. 
—_ PR, 4A 3 LUMBER COMPANY Mich, | Minimum weights for the hulls eligible to 
2 nn nn race in the different classes. 
wight Co., Dept. 313, Boat Division, Detroit, Mich. i i 
MAIL Please ae) val Wite Comes ites of me thang oe hag ‘ The problem of —s relationship be- 
ons tween hull and motor has not yet been 
cauren Name solved by any means. I have seen Class B 
NOW prea hulls driven by Class D motors, And when 








you skip a whole class in making up your 
combination, you are in for a licking nine 


THE BIGGEST ; 
oe times out of ten—if you expect a practical 
BOAT VALUE! ** Lif 3 4 outfit. If you don’t care if you tear up the 





hull in a single race or series—go ahead. 
But if you want a water runabout of 
reliability, follow the advice of the men 
who designed and built that hull. They 
know what they had in mind, and they 
four people. The cock- have made changes in it from time to time 
pit 10 feet long gives : 4 we to bring it up to its highest possible 
pioaty of room for a large Write tor free booklet “A-30" illus- efficiency according to that standard. 
shing, swimming or day trating and describing the three new 

party. Priced at $3585, 


= Conont . — APR 4 h O manufacturer, however, can tell 
es co a Se l C a r Son y h about ed in relation to 
f ty you much about spe 
sacshaninzstins ; the disposition of your weights. He may be 
Richardson Boat Co., Inc. LS able to tell you what speed a certain com- 
303 Sweeney Street, I 930 TULSA Ou S bination will make with one person, two 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. persons, etc., but he is taking an average 
weight for those persons—he must 
necessarily do so—and you and your pas- 
sengers may not fit his figures at all. The 
chances are you will vary from them con- 
siderably. It is good practice, until you 


have made a lot of try-outs yourself, to 
Always Ready place the lighter persons forward, ol 
Pioneer Metal Boats 


course, to allow the boat to plane a bit 
if she can, and the heavier people amid- 
never dry out—do not leak— | ships. Here the hull has its greatest bear- 
ar ua oe oor" | ing on the water, and weight in the middle 


Most Complete Line | does not tend to hold the bow down of 
To Choose From | .4ke the stern drag, both of which re 


HE Single Cabin — 

Cruisabout 29 feet 
long, 8’ 10” beam, 2’ 4” 
draft and 13 mile speed 
is a floating home for 












LYMAN CLINKER-BUILT OUTBOARDS 


BUILDERS OF GOOD BOATS since 1875 and with a 








policy of constant progressiveness, LYMAN Boats have 10 models 
been ous to the ~~ | of efficiency and per- in 44 sizes duce your speed. cnet 
formance. They have an undisputed reputation for extreme — Out- T , rw ine: 
speed with safety and having been developed on the rough Eee — W hen you buy your boats and eng % 
waters of Lake Erle wil prove, oon everywhere, nn —Row Boats try to remember these things. Try ye 
The characteristic LYMAN Clinker-Built construction our Me , c em 
produces a water-tight boat at all times and is not | Dealer Pioneer gives you | cept the fact that the men who make ca 
A campus ap at ‘searay eced tend teat | Sector exnshneneted less. money are honestly trying to turn out the bes 
complete ne oO dy ee ( enders, practica colo: 0; 4 ¢ 2 y 
utility boats and fine runabouts in sizes from 8 to 17 ft. | °°" “oem oO“ products they can for your use, And re 
Send for Catalog. PIONEER MANUFACTURING COMPANY daily, study of the problems incident 
LYMAN BOAT WORKS Sandusky, Ohio | 627 Ferry Street Middlebury, Indiana | ciccessful motor boating surely my es 
eareerereats = ab * them many things that no lead-penct 
.* . 
Folding Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats orist-newcomer can ever hit upon off 


Light, easy to handle; no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry : * discourag- 
by hand or auto; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than without going through long and tly half as 
wood: used by U. 8S. and Foreign Governments, Awarded. vue brine st ing efforts. So few of us are really a 
Chic and St. Louis World’s Fairs. Fitted for Outboar otor. Catalog . ° ° 3 ve are. ) 

ee Calamazes Canvas Boat Co., 691 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich, wise in boating as we hope we a 
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of us can look at a hull and make any 
fairly accurate guess as to what speed she 
will go with what power. Specialists can 
do it in many cases, but not by any means 
in all. Let us allow them to guide us with 
what they know. It is only giving the 
outfit a fair chance. All the modern motor 
boat asks is a fair chance. It will do the 
rest. That is why our sport is growing by 
such leaps and bounds. Modern motor 
boats are making good. 


A PLEA FOR CLASS B 
By Edgar L. Hocking 


S the Class B motor losing out? True 

that in 1929 the opinion had become 
widespread that it is too small and there 
has been a stampede towards the more 
high-powered classes. The mad race for 
the 50-mile speed honors has no doubt 
caused this, but it is only, after all, a 
transitory phase of the situation. 

When the good of the sport is consid- 
ered by and large, we come to think more 
of Class B as the standard and staple 
power plant not only for contests but for 
all-around work. Intensive cultivation of 
Class B motors, boats and special equip- 
ment would eventually result in compar- 
ative perfection, and bring thousands more 
of youthful newcomers into the sport. 

The trend toward the heavier, more 


complicated and higher-priced outboard 


motors appears to me to be defeating the 
end for which outboard motors came into 
being—as light weight, detachable and 
portable power plants. 


The larger motors make a fairly good | 


showing in races, but when you consider 
the slight difference in speed between the 
really light, portable, Class B motors and 
these heavy-weights—you wonder whether 
that difference in speed is worth the extra 
price, weight and bother. 

Class B racing provided the best racing 
in 1927 and 1928—yes and in my opinion 
also in 1929—because the time difference 
for the larger motors amounted to so very 
littl——only a few seconds in some cases. 
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This boy is stepping high, wide and very 
handsome 


In marathon races where all types, classes 
and sizes ran in competition, generally 
the Class B motors had it all over the big 
boys. True, one of the larger engines may 
1ave been the winner, but one swallow does 
not make a whole summer. Look at the 
“also ran” list, take note of the times and 
places at the finish line and see how many 
big engines were so far behind the little 
Class B motors that they were practically 
out of sight. The larger motor must of 
necessity have a larger boat, must carry 
a greater amount of fuel—all of which 





TREASURE chest of bountiful health lies open 
to the Chris-Craft owner. Life on the water 
offers a multitude of thrills and pleasures not 
known on land. 


One may splash about at the swimming raft, take dinner 
at the distant yacht club, then swing pasta dozen miles of 
shoreline to evening social affair in remarkably short time. 


Chris-Craft days are full of joy: Go fishing, step out 
and win a race, entertain guests in delightful comfort, or 
just loiter among wooded islands. A whole new range 


eh 2g mer begin at the water's edge and all are spread 
be ore the Chriscrafter for his choice. 


Distinctive among the 24 models of the 1930 Chris- 
Craft fleet are the 20 and 22-foot runabouts. They are 
luxurious, deep - cushioned, 9 passenger Chris- Craft. 
They go like the wind, yet are sail controlled by 
boy or girl. They Start, stop, steer, turn and reverse like 


an automobile, yet they are infinitely more flexible. 


Priced at $1895, the 20-foot Chris-Craft runabout is 
the lowest priced Chris-Craft ever offered. The 22-foot 
Chris-Craft is listed at $2195 and $2595, offering a 


life-time of dependable water transportation. 


Illustrated catalog may be had by writing Chris Smith & 
Sons Boat Ca. 683 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan. 


24 CHRIS-CRAFT MODELS 
Runabouts— Sedans — Commuters — Cruisers — Yachts 


20 to 48 feet—$1895 to $35,000 








The 20-foot all mahogany 
Chris- Craft runabout is 
priced at $1895; the 22- 


foot runabout at $2195 
and 5. 


2595. 


Chris-Craft 


World’s Largest Builders of 
All-Mahogany Motor Boats 
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The Finest Speed Boats Money 
Can Buy Are HACKER Boats 


Plan on motor boating. No other sport offers its equiv- 
alent in health, spirited thrills and real safety. No other 
sport offers every member of the family an equal op- 
portunity to revel in the delights of the out-of-doors- 























Four Models 


24 Footer $3,150 afloat. And you will find no other boat offering so much 
26 Footer $4,475 in hand-wrought beauty ... in enduring design . . . in 
30 Footer 5,500 


speed ... staunchness ... trim comforts ... or maneu- 
verability as a genuine Honduras mahogany Hackercraft! 
Compare thirty-six years’ designing and building ex- 
perience—an illustrious background of world famous 
racing triumphs—speed records in stock boat design 
without a parellel—a tangible superiority of perform- 
ance. Hackercraft ownership is sought out by sportsmen 
and yachtsmen who know the advantages of paying 
slightly more for a much better product. 


For Thine BACKER BOAT COMPANY 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


38 Footer $17,000 


551 River Drive 


Boat Catalog 






















































CE of the principal reasons for the great 
success of Kermath boat engines is their 
astonishing mileage ability. For when it comes 
to downright economy, these engines are pure 
Scotch. All told Kermath builds nine husky 
models for fishing boats and tugs, small 
dories, launches and work boats. They com- 


bine both speed and dependability to serve 
you with years and years of real service. You 
may pay slightly more for a Kermath but 
they pay back your investment with a high 
rate of interest. A Kermath catalog is waiting 
for you. 

2 cyl.=4 cyl.=4 cyl. 35 & 50 H. P.=6 cyl. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5888 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 






New York Showrooms 
Sth Ave. & 15th St. 


“A Kermath Always Runs” 





is a handicap. I tried to point this out after 
the Albany-New York race last spring, 
and I believe the Class B motors proved 
themselves worthy of consideration after 
that grind. 

There is also the difference in price to 
consider. B motors cost from fifty to a 





This modern inboard-outboard runabout 
does 20 m.p.h. with two aboard 


hundred dollars less than the C motors, 
resulting in a far greater number of B 
owners. Racing entries in this class are 
always numerically stronger than in the 
heavier classes. 

Outboard racing is a wide open sport. 
Let’s try to keep it so. Let us restrict the 
motor to a standard product, without trim- 
mings, without super-chargers, without 
anything that adds to the expense. Make 
it speedy, but consider a margin of safety. 
Keep the price within reach of the aver- 
age moderate income so that the greatest 
number of “good fellows,” whether they 
seek their recreation by outboard in fish- 
ing, hunting, racing or cruising, may en- 
joy themselves to the full in the sport of 
their choice. 


THE RIGHT PROPELLER— 
AND WHY 


O select the proper propeller, suited to 

your boat and motor and to the pur- 
pose for which you intend to use them, is 
one of the most important elements in 
determining how completely your outfit 
will satisfy you—if you can be satisfied. 
All of us usually want something in the 
way of performance out of our outfits 
which never was heard of on land or sea, 
and we don’t do much growling when we 
don’t get it. But we do like to feel that 
hull, engine and wheel are all suited to 
one another and working in harmony to 
give us the best possible results in effi- 
ciency. 

The propeller is sometimes called the 
gear between the motor and the water, 
and in a sense, it is just that. It has the 
same relationship to the outfit as has the 
transmission in an automobile to the engine 
and body. In a motor car there is a high 
gear for running along on the level road- 
ways and up and down small hills, and 
second and first gears for taking high hills, 
heavy pulls, and for starting. 

The heavier the load in a motor car the 
lower the gear, enabling the engine to pull 
it. And the higher the speed required, the 
higher the gear has to be. Thus in motor 
boats, heavy loads require a low gear 
ratio between engine and water. To push 
medium loads such as light runabouts, 
carrying three or four people, you want 
an intermediate gearing and a high gear 
ratio in a racing boat for high speeds. 
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The diameter of a propeller is, of course, 
the diameter of the circle described by the 
tips of the blades when revolving. The 
pitch is the degree of inclination of the 
blades. It also measures the distance in 
advance through the water of a single 
complete turn of the propeller, without 
other factors entering into it. The screw 
movement forward is measured in inches 
and this is taken as the “pitch”. 

Many folk think that by using a racing 
propeller they should necessarily get more 
speed, regardless of the type of the boat 
or motor. Not so. Not by a long shot. A 
heavy family runabout, a displacement 
boat, a cruiser, or anything short of a rac- 
ing hydroplane, should never have a 
racing blade. You will find that your motor 
will develop far less than its peak of power 
and the result will be anything but satis- 
factory. Likewise, never expect to get 
racing speed with a heavy-duty, “low-gear 
ratio”-propeller on a step-boat built for 
stepping out. 

If the use to which you want to put 
your outboard motor is out of the ordinary 
in any way, consult the makers of the 
motor as to the propeller they would 
recommend, giving full description of 
your hull and conditions under which you 
intend using it, including the load you 
wish to carry. Experts are continually 
studying these problems and trying to fit 
the outboard motor to do efficiently all the 
tasks to which it is fitted by nature to 
perform. 


PUTTING THE MOTOR 
IN ITS PLACE 


HE idea of putting the motor in its 

place, so to speak—that is, fitting it 
into the boat so that it will not be an 
obstruction amidships—has caught on 
everywhere of late and many new devices 
have been invented to accomplish it. The 
inboard motor with the outboard gear- 
housing on the stern transom, transmit- 
ting the power down to a tractor propeller, 
is a new and widely praised method of in- 
stallation, with the motor in the stern 
sections. The outboard pleasure boats of 
1930 mostly have neat hatch-covers and 
inset installation on the stern, which also 
reduces the noise and fumes. Other con- 
cerns are striving to adapt standard marine 
motors to stern positions by building gear- 
boxes to transmit the power from the 
forward end of the motor to the drive shaft 
running beneath the engine. Out of these 
varying efforts to reduce the domination 
of the motor over the comfort require- 
ments in power craft, will come a distinct 
advance in design and power installation 
that will make the models of the future 
more desirable, with little or no loss of 
efficiency. 


MORE THAN A MILLION 
MOTOR BOATS 


T has been a moot question for some 
A years as to the number of motor boats 
in use in this country. In other days when 
the industry was small and struggling, it 
didn’t matter much, but today all that is 
different. Everybody knows that thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of newcomers 
are flocking into the sport and we are 





prone to wonder to what grand total the 
motor boats in use for pleasure have now 
climbed. 

Before we can approach the subject| 
properly, however, we must take cogni-| 
zance of the three classes into which power 
craft used for pleasure are divided under | 
the Federal law. There is first the class| 
of large yachts over 65 feet in length or 
over 16 tons gross, and there are now 
over 1,800 of these. The numbered motor | 
boats, registered with the Bureau of! 








Invest 2c—you may 
| save $200 






edige to the Public | 
on Used Car Sales | 


1 Every used car is conspicuously marked 

with its lowest price in plain figures, 
and that price, just as the price of our 
new cars, is rigidly maintained. 


2 All Studebaker automobiles which are 

sold as CERTIFIED CARS have been 
properly reconditioned, and carry a 
30-day guarantee for replacement of 
defective parts and free service on ad- 
justments. 


3 Every purchaser of a used car may 

drive it for five days, and then, if not 
satisfied for any reason, turn it back 
and apply the money paid as a credit 
on the purchase of any other car in 
stock—new or used. (It is assumed 
that the car has not been damaged in 
the meantime.) 

© 1928 The Studedaker Corporstca of America 















where used cars are 
sold like new cars «++ on the 


STUDEBAKER 
PLEDGE PLAN 


| a gectatheeersce: in the used car market will you find a fairer, 
squarer basis for used car sales than the famous Studebaker 
Pledge Plan. More than 150,000 people, appreciating this fact, 
bought Pledge-backed used cars last year. 

When you buy a Pledge-backed used car, you invest in unused 
transportation. Most cars sold on this plan have been repainted, 
refinished and reconditioned to look and perform as well as they 
did when new. 

Under the terms of the Studebaker Pledge, you get five days’ 
driving trial with the used car you select. All Certified cars carry a 
30-day guarantee. And all Pledge-backed used cars carry plainly 
marked price tags—one price to every buyer! Your Studebaker 
dealer can show and demonstrate Studebakers, Erskines and other 
makes of cars in a variety of models, You will find the type of 
motor car you want—and the kind of protection for your purchase 
that your business sense demands. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of Champions 













THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Div. 273, South Bend, Indiana 
Mail the coupon at Please send me copy of ‘*How to Judge a Used Car.’’ 


tight for the free book- 
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WHEN THIS BOAT COMES 
PUT-PUT PUTTING 
HOME... 


Tuere’tt be a warm frying pan ready. For it’s 
a sure bet there’ll be fish to fry when you go 
in a motor-driven “Old Town.” You motor in an 
“Old Town” to your favorite spot ... you're 
there in time for the fishes’ breakfast . . . and 
they're back in time for yours! 

“Old Towns’? are wonderfully fleet and sturdy 
craft. Durable—built for heavy loads, but easy to 
handle. With sponsons if you like. Free catalog 
shows and prices many models — rowboats, din- 
ghies, all canoe types; big, fast, seaworthy, all- 
wood, outboard boats for family use, and speedy 
step-planes. Write today. Old Town Canoe Co., 


113 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 
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IN A KAPO SPEEDBUOY 


The popular KAPO SPEEDBUOY life saving vest, style 7C, is 
worn by thousands of speedboat racers - it means victory with 
security. KAPO Life Seving Vests, Belts, Pillows and Mats, have 
become standard equipment on all water craft - they are filled 
with KAPO “Ceibasilk” which is four times more bucyent than 
cork and far more comfortable. Approved by U. S. Steamboat 
Inspector, Dept. of Commerce. Rear Admiral Byrd equipped his 
Antarctic expedition with Kapo Speedbuoys. Kapo Life Seving 
Garments are priced from $2.00 to $13.00. If your desler cannot 
supply you, write us. 

Kapo “‘Ceibasilk” filled Sleeping 
Bags, Camp Mattresses, Com- 
fortere, ete., are comfortable, 
cold-proof and vermin proof. 
KAPO PRODUCTS CO. 
145 Second Street, E. Cambridge, Mess. 


Leo bor this ede-mart 








WHITE’S BOATS and CANOES 


WHITE’S BABY BUZZ—12 feet long 


Two of many WHITE models. Our complete catalog 
lists them all. Offers a wide variety. Every WHITE 
is the product of finest materials, expert workman- 
ship and 40 years’ experience as Boat and Canoe 
builders. Prices astonishingly reasonable. Write today. 
E. M. WHITE & CO., 161 White St., Old Town, Me. 











SPORT BOATS 
SAIL, ROW, AND MOTOR 
Very reasonably priced 
Send for circulars 
BALTZER BOAT CO. 
Medford Mass. 
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Steamboat Inspection, total 235,000 in all, 
but it must be remembered that only those 
motor boats equipped with inboard marine 
motors and outboards over 16 feet length, 
operating on navigable waters, are re- 
quired to be numbered. The quantity of 
unnumbered motor boats, operating on 
non-navigable waters (lakes, small 
streams, etc.) total 700,000. The number 
of outboard motor boats of 16 feet or less 
in length, not required to be numbered, 
reaches some 400,000. 

This, gives us a total of 1,336,800 motor 
boats operated for pleasure of all kinds 
in these United States. Quite a respec- 
table number, eh what? And our water- 
ways will accommodate another 10,000,000 
of them. The expansion of motor boating 
will not be cramped for lack of fairways 
for many a day, as is the automobile out- 
look today because of the woeful lack of 
roads and highways. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SHE’S TOO NOISY 


yom Boat Eprtor: 

{ow can I make my engine quieter? My boat 
is only an open fishing boat, but I don’t like to 
listen to the deafening exhaust. I have a four- 
cylinder, modern inboard marine motor installed 
in a 20-foot hull with stern exhaust. The man 
from whom I purchased the outfit said he had no 
muffler because it pulled down the power of the 
motor. Is this so? Then how do these great, 
quiet automobiles climb hills on high? 

tro E. James. 


Ans.—You can make your engine quieter with 

a muffler and it will have little effect upon the 
power of your motor. This is, of course, subject 
to qualifications. Cut your exhaust line and put in 
a regular marine muffler or else an expansion 
chamber without plates and you will soften the 
exhaust noise considerably. But put it in as far 
aft as possible—that is, as far away from the 
motor as you can get it. Under the back deck is 
the best place. I personally prefer an expansion 
chamber, a large, cast cylinder without plates 
inside, which softens the noise and turns it in- 
to a musical tone that is most pleasing to the ear. 
Be sure to carry a drain-line to the water with a 
vent in the bilge below the water line. You will 
find that the pleasure in using your boat will be 
multiplied, 
. Moror Boat Eprror. 


LOOKING OVER THE MOTOR 


Motor Boat Epttor: 
have owned a boat for one season, during 
which I ran it not over 200 hours in all. The 
boat was new when I bought it—a stock cruiser— 
and I want to know how much overhauling should 
be done on the motor. So many boat owners in 
the yard where I store her, are taking their 
motors down completely, and I wonder if I should 
have this done, too. There is no knock in the 
motor, and I have no reason to think she has 
lost much power yet. What do you think? 
Epcar N. MI arp. 


Ans.—It is certainly not yet time for you to 
do much work on that motor. If the paint 1s bad, 
touch it up or repaint the whole engine. This is a 
little job and a pleasant one, It must be wiped 
clean of oil oul grit before applying regular 
engine paint. 

Then go over all the nuts and bolts. Tighten 
them up. Look to the stuffing-box gland at the 
rear of your reverse gear. See that there is ample 
lubrication in your reverse gear-case. Work the 
gears and make sure they are all right. Look 
over the water-pump. Make sure the packing in 
the water-pump is good, else renew it. Clean up 
the contact points in your ignition system, make 
all the terminals tight, see that the wiring is in 
good shape, and check over all connections at 
switches and terminals. 

Moror Boat Eprror. 


SPARK PLUGS AND MOTOR 
PERFORMANCE 


Motor Boat Epttor: 

Do spark plugs have much effect on the per- 
formance of outboard motors? I have an engine 
which does well with my old plugs, but not with 
the new. Is this my imagination? I don’t think so, 
because I’ve tried it out both ways many times, 
and the engine difference is consistent. 

Harvey Leonarp. 


Ans.—If your new spark plugs are different 
in their effect on the piston displacement of your 
outboard motor, you can expect to have trouble. 
I'll wager the plugs you have bought are not 
the ones specified for the motor by its maker. 
If they are the same brand, you have the wrong 
model. Spark plugs do make a great difference in 
the operation of an outboard motor when the 


piston displacement is changed from that included 
in the original design. It is a complicated bit of 
engineering which cannot be gone into here, But 
you are certainly right in your observations 
My advice to you is to get exactly the plugs 
specified by the maker of the motor and stick . 
them. If you don’t know, write to the manu. 
facturer and ask. Of course, if you know an 
more experienced outhoard owner who can wit 
you, well and good. But otherwise write in to the 
maker for the exact dope. 
Motor Boat Epitor. 


WHAT IS “SLIP”? 


Motor Boat Epitor: 


What exactly does “slip” mean? I hear many 
boat owners talking about it and yet none of then 
can explain it. Is it so awful, as some say, to 
have a lot of it in your boat? s 

A. EMANUEL Ross, 


Ans.—“Slip” is the difference between the the. 
oretical and actual speed of a boat. It is due to 
the forcing back of the column of water acted 
upon by the propeller and the resistance of the 
hull to forward motion. This is usually stated 
in terms of percentage and is determined as 
follows: 

Pitch of propeller multiplied by revolutions 
per minute gives the boat’s theoretical speed per 
minute in inches. Multiply by 60 to get theoret. 
ical speed per hour in inches. Divide by 12 to 
get theoretical speed per hour in feet, or by 
5,380 to get the result in miles per hour, 

Then put your boat over the measured mile 
under a stop watch. Get up your speed behind the 
starting line and make at least one run in each 
am taking the average for your actual 
speed. 

The difference between the theoretical speed 
and this performance shows your “slip”. Normal 
slip, providing the propeller used is correct for 
your installation, should be between 15 and 25 
per cent, depending on the type of boat. Most 
boats, however, show higher slip because of 
incorrect weight disposition, and other items of 
the kind, each having some effect on the boat’s 
efficiency, 


“ 


Motor Boar Epiror. 


THE FOLDING BOATS 


Moror Boat Eprtor: 

Is there any portable boat made that can take 
the place of a canoe—that is, one that will be 
strong enough to withstand the wear and tear? 
Ts this boat light enough for one man to carry on 
his back, provided he carries nothing else? Will 
this boat hold two and their duffle—one in the 
bow and the other in the stern? I fear I am 
asking for an ideal boat, but if such a master- 
piece exists, I would like to try it out. 

Maurice Fox. 


Ans.—The most highly portable boats, of 
course, are of the folding variety. These are 
made of canvas, rubber or steel. To meet your 
requirements you really would have to find an 
ideal boat. The folding boats now in use are 
highly practical, provided you give them the 
right sort of treatment. By virtue of their struc- 
ture, they cannot be made as staunchly as the 
rigid, non-collapsible type, but with careful use 
they give fine service. It is all according to how 
you handle them. It might interest you to know 
that one man made a tour of Arctic waterways in 
a folding canvas boat with an outboard motor 
last summer. 

You should have a boat about 14 feet in length 
to hold two men and their duffle, and as a folding 
boat of the above mentioned type of the lightest 
material weighs close to 125 pounds, this is 
too heavy for the ordinary man to carry on his 
back for any distance. 

Moror Boat Ep:tor. 


WORLD’S OUTBOARD SPEED RECORD 


Morror Boat Eprtor: 

What is now the official world’s speed record 
for outboards? It has been changing so fast that 
I can’t keep up with it. Now that we are between 
the seasons, surely the time will remain the same 
long enough for you to answer this query. Can 
you help me out? 
Henry H. Harvey. 


Ans.—The American speed record, for out 
boards, that is the fastest recognized time made 
by an outboard motor boat, is 49.34 miles an 
hour. This was made by H. G, Ferguson m 
California late in 1929, driving Blue Streak IV 
with a Class D motor. Ferguson as a Division 
II driver, has raced in fifteen or more meets, 
and holds 10 out of the 34 statute-mile compe 
tition and time-trial records. His 49.34 pate 
was made in time-trials. ? 

As to so-called world records: There arent 
any in the outboard field in reality. The standar 
mile used here in the United States is, ed 
to us and is not the same length as miles u 
abroad. However, when you calculate them, 
speeds made in this country usually far, iy 
strip anything elsewhere. So, they are technically 
only American records, but actually they are 
the world’s fastest speeds in the various 


nd distances, 
’ Moror Boat Eprtot. 
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AUTO ENGINE IN MOTOR BOAT 


Motor Boat EpiTor: 


Would you tell me whether an automobile en- 
gine of some light car could be successfully used 
in a motor boat? Of course, I realize that the 
type of hull used would greatly depend on this, 
but I mean as far as the engine itself is con- 
cerned. If not, what are the objections and can 
they be overcome? I intend buying a smalf out- 
fit for fishing in the Sound. Any_ mechanical 
alterations that might be needed, I would do 
myself, as am an expert mechanic and 


machinist. 
R.. Mass: 


Ans.—The old idea of making an automobile 
motor work in a motor boat dies hard. It is true 
that when the engineering is properly carried 
out, some types of automobile engines work very 
well in the proper kinds of motor boats. There 
are, however, many things to be considered and 
out of this number one usually finds that he 
has made so many mistakes that it costs him 
more to repair them in time and sorrow and 
actual money than if he had purchased a marine 
motor in the beginning. 

In the first place there is the oiling system. 
The only type of automobile motor which can 
be used successfully in a motor boat under ordi- 
nary conditions is one which has a pressure 
lubrication system throughout. Those with the 
splash system of lubrication when working at 
an angle, as most in-board motors do, carbonize 
the aft cylinder badly. The crank-shaft bearings 
in the forward part of the motor also suffer for 
sufficient oil if the oil gets a little low. In fact, 
there is always an_ unequal distribution of oil 
between the forward and aft cylinders. The posi- 
tion of the oil pump makes a great deal of dif- 
ference in using an automobile motor to work 
in a motor boat; also the angle at which it is 
installed or the angle at which it is forced to 
work when the boat planes in speed. It is very 
necessary to take off the circulation pump from 
an automobile motor before putting it to work 
in a boat. You must install in its stead a brass 
marine pump which must be most carefully at- 
tached to the proper shaft so that it will not 
easily cease action when you desire most that it 
be on the job. The average automobile motor 
wears out a number of brass marine pumps— 
one or more each season because most of them 
are not installed in perfect alignment. 

The exhaust manifold must be water-jacketed 
in order to give any satisfaction in a boat. 
red hot exhaust manifold is a danger too great 
to run and too inconvenient to tolerate in a 
boat, whether the motor is contained in a com- 
partment or not. The proper amount of water 
allowed to enter the intake so that the motor 
will run at a reasonable temperature is 3n- 
other question to be solved. As you know, the 
automobile motor is designed to run at a fairly 
high temperature, in fact, much higher than is 
the marine motor, This is a question which only 
experimentation with your motor can determine. 

The disposition of the water discharge is also 
another question which must be considered care- 
fully. Part of it at least should be sent through 
the exhaust line in order to keep it cool. Excess 
water in the exhaust line, however, may tend 
in many cases to create a back pressure upon 
the motor. If this is true, the excess water 
should be piped overboard in the by-pass. 

A marine clutch of sufficient size and strength 
to hold the motor should be installed instead of 
the automobile clutch which is usually unable 
to stand the strains and stresses of marine use. 
The engine should be driven through the fly- 
wheel as it is in an automobile. 

Motor Boat Epitor 


A MOTOR BOAT FOR RIVER WORK 


Motor Boat Epitor: 
I want to get a small motor boat for use on 
the Chattahooche River where it runs through 
our land. There are, however, some sunken rocks 
here and there in the stream, and the boat should 
be light enough for one man to drag around a 
dam. What would you advise in such a case? 
Harotp Simpson Baker. 
Ans.—The lightest type of hull capable of with- 
standing considerable Enodiing about, is the lap- 
strake sea-skiff, which, however, has this quality: 
If a plank is stove in, it requires considerable 
skill to repair it. Such a hull, however, will 
stand a lot of knocks, and is provided with a 
strong keel which would, no doubt, get most of 
the bumps from running into sunken rocks. Other- 
wise, you should use a Ler gee | built, flat-bottom 
row-boat, built of one-inch planking. This hull 
would be slow, steer heavily, and be very difficult 
for one man to drag or carry. Of course, you 
can rig up a little cart of two wheels and a cradle 
to trundle it around the dam. 
There is practically no satisfactory way to pro- 
tect the underwater part of your outboard motor, 
It will, you know, tilt when it strikes something, 
and this is the best protection you can hope for. 
And unless you are going fast, and hit rocks fre- 
quently, I doubt if you will suffer anything worse 
than a broken propeller or sheer-pin occasionally. 
At best, submerged rocks form a menace which 
can only be avoided properly by markings of 
some kind. 
Motor Boat Eprtor. 
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All Over the SHOW 
All Over the WORLD 


GRAY “Sia-72,” Cruiser Motor de Luze 


Gray can give. 


Write for free catalog describing all 
models. Send 25¢ in stamps for 
“Gray Book.of Boats’, 1930 edition, 
greatest collection of motor and pro- 
peller information ever compiled. 
350 illustrations and letters from 
satisfied owners all over the world. 
Send now. 


Stock boat builders, boat owners every- 
where, are flocking to Gray, because 
Gray is known to give greater value per 
dollar. Immense production cuts costs. 
Record sales have brought down price 
per motor. Gray sales in 1929 broke all 
records. Take advantage of sweeping 
price advantages. Get the value only 


57 





More _nationally-distrib- 
uted models of stock- 
boats at the New York 
Show were powered by 
GRAY than by any other 


motor. 





—a motor for every boat— 


TWENTY MODELS 
5 to 200 H. P. 

9 “Fours”, 17-60 h.p. 
$219, and up. 


7 “Sixes”, 40-200 h.p. 
$545, and up. 


4 “Eights”, 110-135 h.p. 
$1115, and up. 









GRAY MARINE 
MOTOR COMPANY 


648 Canton Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 
























Most Convenient 
Boat Ever Built 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry on 
running board. Transport 
enormous loads. Strong, yet 
very light. Won’t snag, tear 
orleak. Thousandshaveseen 
10 to 20 years hard service. 


ACME BOAT CO. 
31 Beck St. Miamisburg, Ohio 





Folding Boats 


Great With Outboard Motors 


In government use here and abroad. Boat builders 
since 1890. Many models. Satisfaction or money 
back. Send coupon below or postal card today for 
latest literature and New Low Prices, 


MAIL COUPON 


THE ACME BOAT CO. 

31 Beck St., Miamisburg, Ohio 

By return mail, please send me, without any 
obligation, full details of your Acme Folding 
Boats and Canoes. 








Name.... eis ncpasbacssessannesdestnn qunshabpaaanignbetoade 
Address 














IDNEY’S famous V-Bottom Boat for outboard 

motors. Makes 27 miles per hour with four pas- 
sengers. Fine construction and design, built for 
lasting service. Write for illustrated catalog. 


Dan Kidney & Sons, Inc., Dept. C 
West De Pere, Wis. 





(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 









Portable Kayak Boat 


The Klepper Kayak weighs only 50 Ibs., 
packed for carrying. World-famous for safety, 
speed, convenience on lake, stream, or ocean. 
Stays leak-proof, retains trim lines for years. 
Use paddles, sail or motor. The favorite for 
hunting, fishing, cruising, sport. Write for 
catalog A. 


HOFINGER FOLDING BOAT CO. 
Station B Cincinnati, Ohie 
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NEW WORLD’S RECORDS 
IN OUR 1929 CONTEST 


ROM several standpoints, the 19th 

Annual Fietp anp Stream Prize 

Fishing Contest, just closed, was 

one of the most successful ever 
held. A list of the prize winners on the 
following pages will demonstrate this 
assertion to be a fact. 

A short note entitled “Our 1929 Fish- 
ing Contest,” published in the Fish and 
Fishing Department of our January issue, 
contained the following statement: “There 
may be a few surprises in the way of a 
couple of world’s records—though we can’t 
say until the judges have passed on them.” 

Well, the judges have done their work 
and we are very happy to announce sev- 
eral sensations of this nature. 

At the present time, we can be abso- 
lutely sure of only one new world’s record. 
This is a 74-pound channel bass caught by 
Mr. Charles D,. Beckmann at Chinco- 
teague, Virginia, on June 27, 1929. We 
hope to publish Mr. Beckmann’s story of 
this memorable catch in‘the April issue, 
so be on the watch for it. This will be 
something worth reading about. 

We have every reason to believe, how- 
ever, that we can announce two other 
world’s records—a muskalonge and a 
great northern pike. The First Prize in 
the former Class has been awarded to Mr. 
Gordon M. Curtis who caught a fish 
weighing 53 pounds and 12 ounces in 
Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods, On- 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











tario. The previous world’s record, ac- 
cording to a list published in our October 
1928 issue, was held by J. A. Knobla with 
a fish weighing 51 pounds and 3 ounces. 
This muskie was taken in Lake Vieux 
Desert, Wisconsin, on July 16, 1919. 

What. is now apparently the largest 
great northern pike ever taken on rod and 
reel was caught by Mr. John V. Schank- 
en. This fish weighed 45 pounds and 12 
ounces and hails from Basswood Lake, 
Minnesota. The previous record, as per 
the same list mentioned above, was held 
by Mr. Wm. E. Bostwick with a 36%- 
pounder. This fish was taken on August 
28, 1925, in Clearwater Lake, Ontario. 
Mr. Schanken’s fish represents a gain of 
9 pounds and 4 ounces, This is a most 
remarkable weight for a fish of this spe- 
cies and we are proud to award Mr. 
Schanken First Prize in that Class. 

Until we are absolutely certain that no 
larger members of these two species have 
been reported elsewhere, we do not want 
to make an unqualified statement that the 
two fish in question are the present world’s 
records. We are checking up on the mat- 
ter now. If we learn anything to the con- 
trary, we will let you know. 

We want also to call your attention to 





the First Prize Brook Trout in our 1920 
Contest. This fish was caught by Mr. H. 
Countryman in McGinnity Lake in the 
state of Washington. It weighed 9 pounds 
and 9 ounces. Let me tell you folks, that 
is some Salvelinus fontinalis for the good 
old U. S, A.! Of course, we know that a 
few larger ones have been taken in Canada, 
but as far as I can learn, it is the biggest 
brookie that has been taken by any method 
anywhere in the United States in a good 
many years. More than sixty years ago, 
I believe, there was a brook trout caught 
in the Rangeley Lakes, Maine, that weighed 
12 pounds. At any rate, we say that a 9- 
pound, 9-ounce brook trout is something 
to write home about. All those who agree 
with me, will please signify in the usual 


_manner. Thank you. 


Now, do you wonder that we are very 
proud of the outcome of our 19th Annual 
Contest? The results are truly more than 
we dared to promise ourselves. 


URTHERMORE, this ought to be a 
most wonderful inspiration to all of 
you who are planning to enter our Con- 
test this year. Never again believe any- 
one who tells you that all the biggest fish 
get away. And take it from me, brother, 
there are still bigger ones for those who 
have the perseverance and courage to go 
after them. Just think what a splendid 
thing it is to be able to say, “I caught the 
largest ‘what have you’ that has ever been 
taken on rod and reel.” 
Aside from all this, however, there are 
very many other reasons why you have 


This magnificent photograph of a leaping tarpon won First Prize in the Fish and Fishing Division of Firecp anv StReaM’s 


Prize Photo Contest. It was taken by George James Ellsworth of Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Bass! 
Dwight Palmer Tells 


Pike? Harry Miller Never What Bait 


Had Much Luck Before 


; a He writes from Orlando, 
He writes, “IJ never had much luck Fla., “Picture shows the legal 
casting before, but on my last trip to limit ht i h . 
Ontario I used your Tin Liz and did I a Oe ay aay ane ve 
have fun? The pictures don’t tell the Lake Apopka. Your Tin Liz 
half of it.” gets them!” 





TIN Liz 


" 9 
“It’s a fish-getter’ ai ) 
: y Shia 
A. T. Hartzel sends photo shown Mee AS eens 


94 
below. He writes from Daytona 
Beach, Fla., “This bait is a fish- 
getter. Photo shows six bass, larg- 


° Three sizes. Standard 5% oz. as above 
st 7% lbs., caught on your Tin ‘ 
~ Ya lbs., caug y . ¥% oz. Baby Liz............$1.00 Lom ie {i600 $1.10 
AZ. 





This bait really looks like a minnow struggling 

along on its side, a helpless cripple—the natural 

food of all game-fish. When they won’t strike it, 
you might as well go home. 


Weedless TIN LIZ 


All three sizes furnished at regular price. Cast right 
into lily-pads and see how she wiggles thru and grabs 
your fish! 


FRED ARBOGAST 


Ne. § Water St., Akron, Ohie 
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BUY 
xe DEPENDABLE 


FISHING TACKLE 


if our re are not better than you can purchase 
ANYWHERE else for equal price, return them and 
have price refunded (without question). 


We mention a Few Specials: 


LEONARD 


(TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF.) 


Split Bamboo Rods 


Have been made by the same Organization and un- 
der the same supervision for the past 50 years. The 
knowledge, care and skill, used in the selection of 
materials and manufacture make Leonard Rods THE 
WORLD'S STANDARD OF COMPARISON. BUY 
A LEONARD—and let the “other fellow’’ compare 
his Rod to yours! A full line of patterns of Rods 
for ALL_ KINDS OF ANGLING, is shown in our 
catalog. For trout fly fishing the popular Rods are: 
DRY FLY RODS 
No. 50 —Length 8 ft. Weight 35% 0z........ $53.00 
Ne. 50/2—Length 8% ft, Weight 4  0z........... 53.00 
Ne. 51 —Length 9 ft., Weight 45% oz......... 53.00 
WET FLY RODS 
No. 45 —Length 9 ft., Weight 4 oz.....$48.00 
No. 52HLH—Length 912 ft., Weight 7 oz..... 53.00 
The Numbers 51 and 52HLH are suited for the 
heavier fishing of Canada, Rocky Mountains and 


Pacific Coast. 
NY THE ORIGINAL 
FAN WING FLIES 


Made in 3 sizes. 

Nos. 10, 12, 14. 

Stocked in 20 

popular patterns 

(other atterns 
to order 


$3.00 


PER 
DOZEN 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON’S 
EXTRA QUALITY REGULAR FLIES 
(Finest Possible to Make) 






Wet Flies, Regular Tie—on Gut........ $1.50 per dozen 
Wet Flies, Light Tie—on Gut............ 1.50 per dozen 
Dry Flies, Double Wing-Eyed Hooks.. 2.00 per dozen 


A LOW-PRICED TAPERED LINE 


These lines are 
good quality pure 
Japan thread 
silk, enameled in 
@ new and supe- 
rior manner; they 
are serviceable 
lines at @ mod- 
erate price. 

Made in_ mottled 
water color — 30 
yd. lengths. 


Size Each 
CGC... » $4.00 


re Se 
BROWNTONE SPECIAL 


FLY ROD 


Good Quality Split Bamboo 


Solid Cork Handle, Hand Welt Fer. 
res, Genuine Agate First Guide and 
. 


These rods are not “‘junk’’ but are 
well balanced and good value. Made 


in— 
8% feet for Brook Trout 
feet for Larger Streams 
Seteet for Western Waters 


Pri 
price §=—-- $188 
This Rod is finished up in the 
popular brown color now so much 
in vogue. 
PEERLESS SPECIAL 


Same as BROWNTONE only Natural 
Color. $10.00 Each. 


William Mills & Son 


23 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 


(Established 1822—Now in [08th Year) 
Everything for the Angler 
Our CATALOG contains not only descriptions and 
prices of goods, but also COLOR PLATES OF FLIES 
and a “NOVEL INDEX” with complete description 
of outfits for angling for various Game Fishes. COPY 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF l0c IN STAMPS. 





























everything to gain and not a thing to lose 
by entering Fretp AND StrEAm’s Annual 
Prize Fishing Contest. I will make no at- 
tempt to enumerate them here, because 
they have been mentioned on many pre- 
vious occasions. Suffice to say, these Con- 
tests promote good sportsmanship among 
the anglers of America. They take you 
out into the great open spaces where a 
man can live and breathe as he ought to. 
And we offer you almost $3,500.00 worth 
of prizes in these Contests each year. 
These advantages alone, we hope, will 
prove sufficiently interesting to get each 
and every one of you out this year. Enter 
every sizeable fish you catch. If you peruse 
the list of prize winners, you will notice 
that by no means all of the Classes and 
Divisions are characterized by world’s 
record breakers. Quite the contrary! 
Some of them list unusually small fish. 
This is the way things work out and you 
can’t afford to take it for granted that 
some fish bigger than yours is going to 
walk away with a prize. I'll bet there is 
many a reader who, after scanning the 


list, will wish he had entered a fish he 
caught last year. 

We regret that we are unable at present 
to publish the list of prize winners in the 
Intermediate and Southern Divisions of 
the Large-mouth Black Bass Class and 
also those in the Tarpon Class. The rea. 
son for this is that these only closed on 
January Ist. Then we have to allow three 
weeks’ grace for entrants to file their 
affidavits. This issue must go to press be. 
fore that time, so we hope to publish the 
names of the winners in those Classes jn 
our April issue. 

May we take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate each and every one of the prize 
winners on their splendid achievements, 
Those of you who lost out also merit the 
praise and gratitude of all genuine an- 
glers. You showed the best of sportsman- 
ship and we wish you better luck next 
time. It is our sincere wish that all of 
you will do your darndest to put over this 
year’s Contest as well as you did the one 
just closed. If you do, you can bet we 
will have not the slightest kick coming, 


PRIZE WINNERS IN THE 
1929 BIG FISH CONTEST 


BROOK TROUT 


First Prize—H. CountRYMAN 
Weight—9 libs. 9 oz. 

Rod—Lucky Strike 

Reel—Universal 

Line—Autograph 

Lure—Feathered Minnow 

When Caught—June 23rd, 1929 

Where Caught—McGinnity Lake, Wash. 





Second Prize—ALan AMOS 

Weight—9 Ibs. 

Rod—Leonard 

Reel—Golden West 

Line—Hardy 

Lure—Mills Silver Doctor No. 6 

When Caught—Sept. 4th, 1929 

Where Caught—-Moise Lake, P. Q., Can. 


Third Prise—Prierce L. RoMAINE 
Weight—8 Ibs. 12 oz. 

Rod—Leonard 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure—Tuttle Bug Fly 

When Caught—Sept. 27th, 1929 

Where Caught—Lac a Moise, P. Q., Can. 


Fourth Prize—Ptierce L. RoMAINE 

W eight—8 I\bs. 

Rod—Leonard 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure—Tuttle Bug Fly 

When Caught—Sept. 30th, 1929 

Where Caught—Lac a Moise, P. Q., Can. 


Fifth Prize—C. E. MIppLeton 

W eight—7 \bs. 12 oz. 

Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Meisselbach 

Line—Kingfisher 

Lure—Silver Doctor No. 6 

When Caught—July 13th, 1929 

Where Caught—Lightning Creek, Idaho 


Sixth Prize—Frep C. ADAMS 
Weight—S Ibs. 1 oz. 
Rod—Thomas 


Reel—Meisselbach 
Line—Crandall 

Lure—Streamer Fly 

When Caught—May 17th, 1929 
Where Caught—Rapid River, Me. 


BROWN TROUT 


First Prize—A. A. Obrist 

W eight—7 lbs, 8 oz. 
Rod—Horrocks-Ibbotson 
Reel—Martin automatic 

Line—Gold Seal 

Lure—Scripture Bucktail Fly 

When Caught—May 12th, 1929 
Where Caught—Sparhawk Lake, N. Y. 


Second Prize—Ntirs G. FarrBairn 
Weight—6 lbs. 10 oz. 

Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—Samson 

Lure—Home-made wet fly 

When Caught—July 31st, 1929 
Where Caught—Delaware River, N. Y. 





Third Prise—Art WINNIE 

Weight—6 Ibs. 9 oz. 
Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—U. S. Lines 

Lure—Winnie’s Caddis fly 

When Caught—July 22nd, 1929 f 
Where Caught—Boardman River, Mich. 


Fourth Prise—C. F. Htmes 
Weight—6 lbs. 8 oz. 
Rod—Lancewood 

Reel—Sunnybrook 

Line—Dominant 

Lure—Coachman No. 6 

When Caught—July 24th, 1929 
Where Caught—Loyalsock Creek, Pa. 


Fifth Prize—T. E. Pouttetre 
W eight—6 Ibs. 8 oz. 
Rod—Frankfurth 
Reel—Shakespeare 
Line—Vacuol 
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Harp! 


Our Test 


Filled completely with 
water and hung up for J 
twelve hours without . 
leakingone singlesolitary 
drop—that is a more se- 
veretest than any waders 
would be subjected to in 
actual use! Here they 
have nothing for support 
except the strength of the 
fabric itself. What angler 
would fish steadily for 
morethaneight 
or nine hours? 
Yet this test con- 
tinues for the full 
period of once 
around the clock! 
And every pair 
of Hodgman 
Waders that 
leaves our factory 
must have passed 
it successfully! 











AIR BEDS 





Ground dampness can’t 
get through them! Ine- 
qualities, bumps, stones 
can’t disturb you when 
you rest on air! We make 
those comfy Hodgman air 
pillows, too! And air rafts 
for watersports. Send for 
booklet. 


A Hodgman Brand Rain 
Shirt is every sportsman’s 
friend. Tucks away so com- 
pactly. Slips 
on quickly— 
provides 
complete 
protection 
against most 
driving 
storms, abso- 
lutely keeps 
you dry! 
































# 


a 
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[1] The material—closest of weaves, tough- 
est of thread, special nainsook or jeans that 
would scarce let through a drop of water 
even without its thorough rubberizing! 
[2] The proofing process is exceedingly 
thorough—two layers of finest fabric rub- 
berized together and vulcanized like an 
automobile tire—absolutely waterproof! 
[3] Reinforced seams—wherever a seam is 
necessary the Hodgman lap seam process 
and reinforcement doubles the strength and 
the water resistance. [4] Double reinforced 
crotch: Double reinforcements cover the 
seams at the crotch where the severe wear 
comes. Hodgman Waders positively will 
not rip at this spot. [5] Double reinforced 























d tests! 


ADERS 


em! 


Your Test 


Wade out. higher than waist 
deep for hours at a time! Walk 
for miles up and down the 
brawling brook! Stand against 
the rushing river minute upon 
minute, hour after hour! Not 
one drop of water will enter 
through your Hodgman Waders. 
Go where the current is swiftest! 
(But be careful! Be careful! 
Not too far at that spot!) Stand 
where the dashing water tum- 
bles about your legs! Wade into 
still pools where the rip- 
ples almost reach your 
arm pits! Not a drop of 
water seeps in! Your 
Hodgman Waders are ab- 
solutely water tight! 


feet—where waders usually give way first. 
Not only are all foot seams reinforced but 
the entire foot is double thickness. This 
adds the final completing feature to a 
wader which we will back unqualifiedly for 
wear and water-tightness against the bestim- 
ported wader that ever entered the country. 
Made in three weights—‘“‘Service”’ stocking 
for hard, all-round service, 48 ounces; 
“Service Boot-foot”’ 6 Ibs. ; “Zephyrweight,” 
32 ounces (lightest wader made in America!) 


Send for FREE Catalog! 


Showing our complete line of sportsmen’s specialties, 
including boots, pacs, rain shirts, ponchos, air beds 
and air pillows, air rafts and many other Converse 
products for your comfort and protection. 


CONVERSE-HODGMAN 


BIG “C” LINE Sporting Goods 
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Worthy of the 
Silver King! 


No wonder they call the 
tarpon of all fish the 
Silver King. Any man who 
seeks to lure him from 
his finny kingdom must be 
strong of wrist and mus- 
cled for a fight. 


The tackle, too, must be 
worthy—the kind you can 
trust at the tense moments 
when no doubt of rod, 
line or hook must enter 
your mind. 


The greatest of deep 
water fishermen come to 
our shop for their require- 
ments. Out of their vast 
knowledge and our experi- 
ence we have developed 
deep-sea fishing tackle and 
accessories to a point un- 
equalled anywhere else in 


the world. 


If you are planning to 
invade the ocean where the 
Silver King rules, let us 


equip you—worthily. 


ABERCROMBIE & Fitcu Co. 


Ghe Greatest Sportinc Goows STORE in the'World 
Mapisonm Avt.ar 4S" Srueet. New Youn 


CHICAGO STORE: 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Ave, 














| Lure—Brown bucktail 
When Caught—July 15th, 1929 
Where Caughi—Soules Creek, Wis. 


| Sixth Prise—Cuas. Barber 
| Weight—S Ibs. 8 oz. 
| Rod—Abbey & Imbrie 





Reel—Mills 
Line—Saline 
Lure or Bait—Mills No. 12 wet fly 


When Caught—May \st, 1929 


Where Caught—Little Beaverkill River, 
v. Ys 


RAINBOW-STEELHEAD TROUT 
(Eastern Division) 


| First Prise—Mi1cHaEL LACELLE 


W eight—8 \bs. 6 oz. 


Rod—Split bamboo 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—King Eider 

Lure or Bait—Home-made Bucktail 


| When Caught—Aug. 17th, 1929 


| IVhere Caught—Sault Ste. Marie Rapids, 


Ont. 





Second Prize—MiIcuHaArt LACELLE 


| Weight—8 Ibs. 
| Rod—Split bamboo 


Reel—Dove-Tail 


| Line—Enamelled 


Lure or Bait—Bucktail Fly 


| When Caught—June 7th, 1929 





| 
| 
} 


| Where Caught—Soo Rapids, Sault Ste. 


Marie, Ont. 


RAINBOW-STEELHEAD TROUT 
(Western Division) 


First Prise—RAYMOND VOIGHT 
Weight—16 lbs. 9 oz. 

Rod—Bristol 

Recl—Hendryx 

Line—Kingfisher 

Lure or Bait—Heddon Wilder Dilg 
When Caught—Sept. 21st, 1929 
Where Caught—Toutle River, Wash. 





Second Prise—R. Lecktr-Ewinc 
Weight—15 Ibs. 14 oz. 

Rod—Hardy 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—Peach Oreno 

Lure or Bait—South Bend Red Fuzz 
When Caught—Nov. 28th, 1929 
Where Caught—Okanagan Lake, B. C. 


Third Prize—Frank DARLING 
Weight—14 lbs. 

Rod—Payne 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—Hardy 

Lure or Bait—Grey Hackle dry fly 

| When Caught—July Ist, 1929 

| Where Caught—Capilano River, B. C. 


Fourth Prize—W. R. Burcess 
IVeight—13 Ibs. 10 oz. 

| Rod—Cummins 

Reel—Cummins 

Line 
Lure or Bait—Cummins Grey Palmer 
When Caught—July 20th, 1929 

Where Caught—Capilano River, B. C. 


Ashaway 





Fifth Prizce—Frank DARLING 


| Weight—13 Ibs. 4 oz. 





Field and Stream—March, 1930 


Rod—Payne 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—Hardy 

Lure or Bait—Grey Hackle No. 6 dry fly 
When Caught—July 2nd, 1929 ‘ 
Where Caught—Capilano River, B. C., 


LAKE TROUT 


First Prise—H. M. Lackarp 

W eight—34 Ibs. 

Rod—Heddon 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—King fisher 

Lure or Bait—Colorado Spinner No. 6 
When Caught—June 19th, 1929 
Where Caught—Lewis Lake, Wyo. 





Second Prise—D. H. GRAHAM 

W eight—26 Ibs. 8 oz. 

Rod—Bristol 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Non-Pareil 

Lure or Bait—McMann No. 5 
When Caught—May 25th, 1929 
Where Caught—Atikwa Lake, Ont. 


Third Prize—F. C. Eccies 

W eight—25 \bs. 

Rod—Richardson 

Reel—Sea King 

Line—Silver Stream 

Lure or Bait—Live smelt 

When Caught—May 5th, 1929 

Where Caught—Willoughby Lake, Vt. 


Fourth Prize—Epcar V. Frienp 

W eight—24 Ibs. 12 oz. 

Rod—Rapier 

Reel—Chelsea 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Minnow 

When Caught—June 15th, 1929 

Where Caught—Little Averill Lake, Vt. 


Fifth Prize—Rarpu K. SAYWARD 

W eight—22 lbs. 4 oz. 

Rod—South Bend 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Copper 

Lure or Bait—Husky Pike Minnow 
When Caught—July 21st, 1929 
Where Caught—Lake Timagami, Ont. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS 


First Prise—J. Rem SPAnG 
Weight—8 lbs. 4 oz. 
Rod—Defiance 

Reel—Shakespeare 
Line—Shakespeare Wexford 

Lure or bait—Live frog 

When Caught—August 7th, 1929 
Where Caught—Pigeon Lake, Ont. 





Second Prise—Jos. M. FisHer 

W eight—8 Ibs. 

Rod—Split bamboo, 4% oz. 
Reel—Talbot 

Lina—Kingfisher 

Lure or Bait—Live frog 

When Caught—July 21st, 1929 

Where Caught—Grindstone Lake, Wis. 


Third Prize—Rorert S. Bretrer 
IWeight—7 Ibs. 12 oz. 
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You Fly Rod Fans: Take 
Thi 


Meet “Whiskerbug” and Family 
—Killingest of Lures 


Here is the one that’s 
made history —the fly 
that lures the biggest 
browns, rainbows, 
salmon — that has 
brought new rec- 
ords with Small-mouth 
— that has taught 
skeptics that the 
BIGGEST Large- 
mouth will hit the flYy—and_ how! Picker- 
el? Yes! Muskies? Again, Yes! 
Weedless. Fish it in the best water— 
among snags, rushes and lilies. It’s a riot 
for raising strikes and how it hooks and 
holds! Our own factory men’s first choice; 
carries our 100% recommendation. 12 pat- 
terns, sizes 4, 2, 1/0 60¢ 
With attached Nickel Spinner......75¢. 


Welcome, Brother “Whiskerakle” 

A new version of the Whiskerbug (illus- 

trated above). It is tied with more hack- 

le to float higher but is not so weedless. 

Use it in more open or fast water. Size 4, 
60¢. Sizes 2 and 1/0, 60¢. 


Weber “Autograph” 
Combination Wet or Dry Fly 
A typical Weber departure, now na- 
tion-wide in yy and going 
bigger. Divided wing, hollow point 
hook, turned down eye or to gut. 
All —— 

izes 4 to 12, doz...........$1.75 
Sizes 14, 16 and 2........... 2.25 


Weber True-to-Pa' 
Standard Flies, Tested Specialties 
Perfect Nature Imitations 
Noanck dnd Creeper Fliess May 
‘Drake and Blackfly Imitations 
High Visibility Dry Flies 
Closed and Divided Wing Wet Flies 
Stre and Sal lies 
“Henshall” and All Standard Bass Flies 
Barbless Flies. Spinner Flies. 






























“Plugakle” 


New hair-and-feather image of large wood 
lures yet airy light for Fly Rod. Use wet 
or on surface. White or fawn body, red or 
black head. 3% in. with size 1/0 hook, also 
smaller sizes, each 75¢. i 

No.11 + 


“Aklenat” Dry 


Fuzzy high-riding 
floater. strich 
ewe —- fly 
to dry on back- 
cast; stays up a yd 
longest. Good °*% 
; with earliest 
hatches and all season. Best hol- 
low point hook, eyed or to gut. 
12 patterns, each 20¢. 
Doz., $2.25. 


Non-Fouling Gold Spinners 
Superior construction. Brightest 
flash; sure-working, easiest pick- 
pp. Won't cock the fly. 
o W3 50¢ 
Popular “Colorado” 
style, No. 11......25¢ 


Use Coupon for Catalog and 
Weber “Lucky Offer” 


_ Yes—get the book. Every page is a sport- 
ing thrill. If you are not alre 4 a flycaster, 
begin! Get it out of your mind that it is diffi- 
cult or not for your waters. 

It is easier to learn than bait casting, and 
your nearest lakes or streams — even if con- 
sidered “fished out” — will surprise you! 
Don’t put up with a makeshift outfit. Start 
right in the sport that lasts for life 
—is never out of the blood— 
that takes you everywhere. 


Getting the book is your 
xs first milestone. 









World’s Largest in FlyTackle 
tie ee AAA 


























” tt eiskin ' ee 6822 Pages Cover in 
4 ensDar et ‘ ats i wa et Fish Pictures 
BE . ; s 
Oxy ccs ay Ne ff see 
ae | : Pa) [ untae’ tection 
, Be — ustrated Lessons; 
: Ee: An ; % Fy Contes 
v Awild- ~ = Fly Speciaitie ound 
fire hit that oe i No Other Catalog 


is everywhere re- 
placing metal boxes. 
Carries leaders moist 
in pocket without leak- 
age. A nifty that you'll 
welcome. Free with this 
Lucky Orfer. 


and Newest Color Catalog 
The Fly Fishing NOT Free 


Encyclopedia’’ 
OU must send 25¢ and dealer’s name for this 
book showing Weber Tackle and Life-like lures. Besides all standard 
items, it features Fly Tackle specially studied out and tested for 
American fishing conditions and for ALL fresh water game fish as well as 
trout. Every page packed with practical suggestions. This offer is 
the sportseeker’s biggest quarter’s worth, for you pet your 25¢ back /¢ 
TWICE! We credit you 25¢ on your first order of $1 or more from 25¢ 
the book or from this ad, and send you at once your choice of Fly fi 
either 25¢ item Free. Say which you want FREE—Pouch or Fly. ~ stead of Pouch 


Or Best of All, pin a dollar-bill or two, a five-dollar bill or check of any amount to Coupon 
below and get goods to that value plus Catalog and choice of one 25¢ item free at once. 


Weber ‘‘Henshall’’ Fly Reel $ _ Foremost in Gut Leaders 
The Value beyond ABA. A. at — “Straintest” and “‘No-C-Um” (Camouflaged) 


No reel to equal Greatest range and highest stand- 
this for value, ards of test and selection. Quality 
service, satisfac. OMly. Every size, length and vari- 
tion, Fit for a ation—straight or tapered, for ev- 
king. Beautiful $y fishing requirement. Example: 
brown-finish Bake- ‘“Straintest” brand, Level, 6-ft. Trout, 5-Ib. 
lite. Extremely Test, half dozen in Reddi-Moist Pouch, 
strong, very light. thers, 3-ft., as low as 7¢ each. 


Bronze-bushed hub; Weber Fly Lines 


oversize click, adjust- . 

able. Hardened guide- Most satisfactory made 

opening equals agate. Long-lasting. Soft, pliable 

Only successful uni- no kinks. Waterproofe 

versal model for ALL under pressure, hand-fin- 
ished. Level or double-tap- 


uses, lightest to heav- 
iest Gshing. 3%” over ered. Brown color. Exam- 
















































“Monogram” all; holds 100 ft. C-line. ple: 100 ft. level, size E, 
Split Bamboo Unmatchable value at $5. wei “A LA so 4.00 


$15 Fly Rod 


A Weber tri- 
umph — first 
worthy me- 
dium priced 
hand made 
rod. Trust 
it on our 


ROD, Reel, Line and Leaders, featured here, when selected in proper rela- 
tion to each other, form the basic principle of the Weber Balanced Outfit 
for American Fly Fis! "~~ — easiest casting, most satisfactory. Get our will- 
ing help in shaping your outfit correctly from the ground up. 
Improved Roll-up 
“Dres-a-line” 
Most practical 







“Aklebug” 
Fly Lure 





say so. 
o—— Fly Rod- Mouse ee Z little ——- 
— Feather-light, weedless, insect-like 7A! os ever Oe 

tip. ~s tempter with a oll-up grain. 


easy on rod. Bucktail, 
$] very light. Weedless. Na- 
tural ose and aoe at 

oung field mouse. Life- 

Other like fmitation that fools 


e ° leather cover. Sheepwool 
killing record. High P 

floater; alights Stele: pad a ln, = felt. Im- 
easy pickup. Sure luring ?* ane Gress=ng Com 


; ound, surpassing Qid 
and hooking. 12 patterns. orld secret formulas 


Weber Rods big trout or bass. Hook Trout, 4 to 10, 60¢. Bass each 50¢ 
$25 and $35 size 2 and 1/0, each 75¢. sizes, 65¢. Extra compound, 
= 1% oz, can........ 25¢ 


Patronize your local 
dealer. If he cannot 
supply you, we will. 


“If Weber Makes It 
A Fish Takes It” 





gf (Write description of goods wanted in space above, or attach separate list) 

g Sign Plainly ae 
and Correctly / Address 

_Leaasneeene SORE aon es Ra ek eT RS UO, Re A A Ee ee 


| lleeheieltetetell Se Fm er oe Le at 
» Coupon ' Stevens Point, Wis. 
g Enclosed find 25¢ for Catalog (This 25¢ to be credited on any future 9 
g purchase by me) and with Catalog send me your FREE item as follows: g 
gq SYr-- 4 io 25¢ : 
’ Leader Pouch Fly 8 
1 (Check which in square above. lf you choose fly, use line above to name patterns, sise, etc. or leave it to us.) . 
a Or Enclosed find $1, $2, $5 or $....... for which send Catalog FREE g 
7 : and Leader Pouch FREE (or Fly FREE) and goods as follows: a 
a ‘ret ue ( ‘ 
BH “seiect) i 
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Now—three 
popular handles to 
choose from— 


EY offer features not to be 
found elsewhere. Handle A is 

a drop-handle with patented cam- 
type rod-and-reel lock—auto- 
matically locks rod and reel to 
handle. Handle B is also a drop- 
handle, but with ring-type reel 
lock. (Pat. Pend.) Handle C is a 
double cork grip straight handle, 
also with ring-type reel lock. All 
three handles have a double cork 
grip and patented rod-lock—pre- 
— guides from twisting out of 


Interesting Circular FREE 


Write for circular describing ex- 
clusive GEP-ROD features such 
as cam or ring type reel locks, 
non-twisting rod lock, non-stick- 
ing ferrules, alloy lined joints, etc. 
Includes complete line of solid or 
tubular chrome- vanadium steel 
GEP-RODS. 


NON-TWISTING 
ROD LOCK 


Gepr-Rops are sold by leading 
sporting goods and hardware deal- 
ers everywhere. your dealer to- 
day. If he doesn't sell Gep-Rops, 
get in touch with us, 
GEPHART MFG. CO. 
220 W. Illinois St., Chicago 


WEDGE-TYPE ROD 
AND REEL LOCK 
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Rod—Samson 

Reel—Four Bros. 

Line—Shakespeare 

Lure or Bait—Baby Crawdad 

When Caught—Oct. 6th, 1929 

Where Caught—Whaley Lake, N. Y. 
‘ 

Fourth Prise—Franxcis J. Conroy 

Weight—7 lbs. 3 oz. 

Rod—F ly 

Reel—Single-action 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Devil Bug 

| WVhen Caught—Aug. 28th, 1929 

Where Caught—Ashburnham, Mass. 





Fifth Prise—FEarte H. Prescorr 
IV eight—7 \bs. 3 oz. 

Rod—Split bamboo, 414 oz. 

| Reel—South Bend 

Line—U. S. Lines 

| Lure or Bait—Heddon Minnow 
When Caught—July 9th, 1929 


Sixth Prizce—W. FE. Durry 
IVeight—7 lbs. 

Rod—Bristol 

| Reel—South Bend 

| Line—Maniac 

Lure or Bait—Heddon Tad-Polly 
When Caught—April 28th, 1929 





Columbia Rivers, Cal. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS 
(Northern Division) 


| First Prise—Arnoup G. MILANDER 
IV eight—10 Ibs. 1 oz. 

Rod—Kinney 

Reel—South Bend 
Line—Kingfisher 

Lure or Bait—Bass Oreno 

| IVhen Caught—July 18th, 1929 

| WVhere Caught—Budd Lake, N. J. 


| Second Prize—Muiss Bernts I. Hotpen 
lVeight—9 Ibs. 14 oz. 
Rod—Baylis 
| Reel—Meisselbach 
| Line—Pussy Willow 
Lure or Bait—Pikie Minnow 
| I} hen Caught—Oct. 13th. 1929 
Where Caught—Connecticut River, Vt. 





Third Prize—Grorce J. ELLSwortH 
Weight—9 Ibs. 14 oz. 

Rod—True Temper 
Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Heddon 

Lure or Bait—A\ Foss 

When Caught—July 7th, 1929 
Where Caught—Forest Lake, Mass. 


Fourth Prize—D. W. PFEIFFER 
Weight—9 lbs. 4 oz. 
Rod—Oxford 

Reel—King Pennell 
Line—Invincible 

Lure or Bait—Heddon Zig Wag 
When Caught—April 26th, 1929 
Where Caught—Mud Lake, Ind. 


Fifth Prizse—A.rrep E, STEIBLE 
Weight—9 Ibs. 

Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Meek 

Line—Kingfisher 

Lure or Bait—Shannon Spinner 
When Canught—June 13th, 1929 
Where Caught—Centralia Lake, IIl. 


Sixth Prize—J. E. UMpPLEby 
Weight—8 \bs. 8 oz. 
Rod—Flexo 





Where Caught—Rocky Bound Pond, N.H. 


Where Caught—Junction Yakima and 





Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Pflueger 

Lure or Bait—Pal-O-Mine plug 
When Caught—Aug. 23rd, 1929 
Where Caught—Lake Wesauking, Pa, 


MUSKALONGE 


First Prize—Gorvon M. Curtis 
Weight—53 lbs. 12 oz. 

Rod—Von Lengerke & Antoine 
Reel—Meek 

Line—Invincible 

Lure or Bait—Skinner Spoon No. 7 
IVhen Caught—Aug. 25th, 1929 
IWVhere Caught—Sebaskong Bay, Ont, 





Second Prize—F. A. OperLAND 
Weight—52 Ibs. 12 oz. 

Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Newton 

Lure or Bait—Pflueger spoon 

When Caught—July 1st, 1929 

Where Caught—Lake Pokegama, Wis. 


Third Prize—Puitte Morrts 

IV eight—49 Abs. 8 oz. 

Rod—Pflueger 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Non-Pareil 

Lure or Bait—Canadian Special No, 12 
When Caught—Aug. 2nd, 1929 
Where Canght—Miles Bay Lake, Ill, 


Fourth Prise—Cuas. R. Pero 

W eight—43 Ibs. 

Re r”l—t} Teddon 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Invincible 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub 

When Caught—Sept. 23rd, 1929 
Where Caught—Lake of the Woods, Ont 


Fifth Prise—Mrta M. Murruy 

IV eight—42 Ibs. 

Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Blue Grass 

Line—Invincible 

Lure or Bait—Skinner Spoon No, 8 
When Caught—June 6th, 1929 


Where Caught—Lac Vieux Desert Lake, 


Wis. 
GREAT NORTHERN PIKE 


First Prise—Joun V. SCHANKEN 
Weight—45 Ibs. 12 oz. 

Rod—South Bend 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—Black Oreno 

Lure or Bait—Bass Oreno 

When Caught—May 16th, 1929 
Where Caught—Basswood Lake, Minn. 


—" 


Second Prise—JouHn O'NEILL 
Weight—30 Ibs. 

Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Shakespeare 

Lure or Bait—Bass Oreno 

When Caught—July 19th, 1929 ; 
Where Caught—Little Grand Lake, Minn. 


Third Prise—Harotp D. BucKNER 
IV eight—27 Ibs. 12 oz. 
Rod—True Temper 
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Canny sportsmen buy their new duds 
with this fastener on! 























HEN you get your next sport clothes and 
trappings, don’t pass up this one sure bet 


for comfort. Be sure they boast a Talon Slide 
Fastener. It’s unquestionably the easiest way of 
fastening yet devised. One lightning swish slips 
it tight shut or lays it wide open. And, being 
a Talon, it will never jam... gape... of stick 
...and laundering actually improves it. 

The newest of new things, aviation garments, 
airplanes themselves, luggage, windbreakers, golf 
carry-all bags, are equipped with Talon Slide 
Fasteners. Look sharp for the name Talon or 
Hookless when you buy. 
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ONE SWISH, and this 
handy rainproof jacket 
locks bad weather out. 
That’s because it comes 
withaTalonSlideFastener, 


Leen 


peeeceeeee 


ii! 








A 1930 GOLF BAG, with 
















plenty of non-rusting Talon 
Fasteners. Those on the pock- 
ets keep balls safe, yet handy; 
the one down theside changes 
it into a duffle bag. Carryall 
fastens with Talon, too. 









EASY TO DUFFLE! With 
this Talon-fastened duffle bag 
just pile the odds and ends 
in, zip the fastener, and 
you're ready to hit the trail. 





the easiest way of fastening 
sports wear. Being rust- 
proof, Talons never mind 
a bucket or two of weather. 


SEE THAT SHIRT 
FRONT? There’s a Talon 
Slide Fastener cleverlycon- 
cealed in it. The shirt goes 
on... the slider whizzes 
shut,andthemanly bosom 
gets full protection from 
winds and weather. 














Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
THE ORIGINAL 
SLIDE FASTENER 
Made by the HOOKLESS FASTENER CO. 
626 Chestnut Street, Meadville, Pa. 


TO MANUFACTURERS: Talons can restyle your merchandise, in- 
ease your sales and profits. Write for samples and complete details. 


TALON 


SPORTSMEN! Talon Fasteners 
are the newest, most comfortable 
way of fasteaing sport clothes in 
a dog’s age. They're being used 
on everything from game pockets 
to sleeping bags. Mail coupon at 
right for free illustrated 32-page 
catalog which shows these many 
new uses. 











Coupon brings free illustrated catalog 


Hookless Fastener Company 
626 Chestnut St., Meadville, Pa. 


Please send me your illustrated 32-page Talon catalog. 


Name 





Address 





City and State. 











/ 
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For Salmon: 100 yards-Catucite black, solid 

nickel silver fittings; smooth edges; 3 point 


click, Made to balance your rod. With agate 
guide q lL. 


Expert Salmon Reel 


Whether you lease a pool on the Restigouche, the Medway or 
fish open water, your reel is the one piece of equipment that 
requires the most careful selection. A reel may look good, but 
when you hook into a twelve pounder, it must have the “stuff” 


built into it. 


Symploreels for salmon are expertly designed for the sport. 
They are light, easy to take apart, Ebony-Catucite and mounted 
with German Silver; built to last a lifetime. 

See them at your favorite tackle store. Symploreels are the 
choice of real sportsmen. Reel illustrated is correct for use with 
flies or bugs; for every kind of big 
fish you wish to take on a fly rod. 





Level-Wind, Non-Backlash and Take- 

Apart. Chromium plated, phosphor 

bronze bearings. Holds 120 yards. A beau- 

tiful lifetime reel $i casting or trolling, 
10. 


If your favorite dealer doesn’t 
carry Symploreels, write direct for 
“Reeling In” the angler’s guide 
and catalogue. 


MEISSELBACH-CATUCCI MFG, 


COMPANY 


51-55 Stanton Street, Newark, N. J. 
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E. F. PAYNE ROD 


THE ROD THAT IS 
BEST BY TEST 


PRICES 
Bait $38.00 


Fly $50.00 
Salmon $65.00 to $68.00 


Catalogue sent on request. 


E. F. PAYNE ROD CO. 
HIGHLAND MILLS, N. Y. 











HARLEY’S _ ,,!%, 
Hunting and Fishing 
COAT 


Exceptionally well made 
of fine heavy-weight, For 
est Brown, waterproof 
Duck. Carrying space for 
everyth'ng you wish to 
take with you on a fishing 
or hunting trip. Equally 
convenient on the hike or 
in camp. Easily slipped 
on over heavy or leather 


$ 398 Postpaid 
clothing. Will send C. O. D. 


Send for Harley's catalog—lIt is free for the asking 


HARLEY WICKHAM CO. 
Dept. FS3 Erie, Pa. 











Reel—Meisselbach 
Line—Kingfisher 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Pikie 
IVhen Caught—Sept. 19, 1929 
Where Caught—Lake Owen, Wis. 


Fourth Prise—J. Epwarp MEYER 

W cight—26 lbs. 4 oz. 

Rod—Bristol 

Reel—Vom Hofe 

Line—King fisher 

| Lure or Bait—Corbett Spinner 

When Caught—Sept. 10th, 1929 

Where Caught—Green Lake, P. Q., Can. 





Fifth Prise—James W. ALKER 

WW eight—24 Ibs. 

Rod—Bristol 

Reel—Vom Hofe 

Line—Conway 

Lure or Bait—Huskie Devil 

When Caught—Sept. 30th, 1929 

Where Caught—Green Lake, P. Q., Can. 


WALL-EYED PIKE 


First Prise—Mrs. V. H. Jacosy 
Weight—13 Ibs. 7 oz. 

Rod—Heddon 

Reecl—Blue Grass 

Line—Invincible 

Lure or Bait—Spinner and live minnow 
When Caught—Oct. 20th, 1929 

Where Caught—Lake Minnesuing, Wis. 





Second Prise—Cuas. E. Battty 

W eight—12 Ibs. 11 oz. 

Rod—Steel 

Reel—Four Bros. Mohawk 
Line—Cuttyhunk 

Lure or Bait—Frog and June Bug 
When Caught—July 7th, 1929 

Where Caught—Pickerel Lake, S. D. 


Third Prizc—W ALTER KLEIN 

W eight—12 Ibs. 

Rod—Meisselbach 
Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—26 Ib. silk 

Lure or Bait—Live minnow 

When Caught—July 2nd, 1929 
Where Caught—Marion Lake, Minn. 


Fourth Prise—Lro F. Brack 
Weight—12 Ibs. 

Rod—Split bamboo 

Reel—Meek 

Line—Invincible 

Lure or Bait—Heddon Minnow 
When Caught—June 19th, 1929 
Where Caught—Mud Lake, IIl. 


Fifth Prise—H. A. STANILAND 

W eight—11 Ibs. 12 oz. 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Congress 

Line—King fisher 

| Lure or Bait—Creek Chub No. 330 
| When Caught—Aug. 30th, 1929 
Where Caught—Herman Lake, Ont. 





CRAPPIE 


| First Prise—Harry Pascuat, Jr. 

| IV cight—2 lbs. 15 oz. 
Rod—Union Hardware Co. 
Reel—Hendryx 
Line—Althea 
Lure or Bait—Live chub 
When Caught—June 8th, 1929 

tof eg Caught—City Reservoir, Atlanta, 
’ Ga. 


| Second Prizse—Rusu WriutaMs 
| WV eight—2 tbs. 7 oz. 
| Rod—Em-Ro Special 
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Reel—South Bend 

Line—Invincible 

Lure or Bait—Live minnow 

When Caught—June 16th, 1929 
Where Caught—Shaffers Lake, Ind. 





Third Prise—Pavut Eber 

Weight—2 lbs. 4 Oz. 

Rod—Gephart 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—Gladding 

Lure or Bait—Dardevle 

When Caught—July 11th, 1929 
Where Caught—Tanners Lake, Minn. 


Fourth Prise—S. E. More 

Weight—2 Ibs. 

Rod—Pflueger 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Kingfisher 

Lure or Bait—Live minnow 

When Caught—Aug. 14th, 1929 

Where Caught—Guthrie Reservoir, Okla. 


STRIPED BASS 


First Prise—Harry H. CLarke 
Weight—59 Ibs. 

Rod—Lancewood 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Eel-skin jig 

When Caught—July 21st, 1929 

Where Caught—Beavertail, Jamestown, 


R, I. 





Second Prise—Mrs. Jos. M. Sousa 
Weight—S2 I\bs. 

Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Monterey sardine 
When Caught—July 4th, 1929 

Where Caught—Carquinez Strait, Cal. 


Third Prise—H. KINosHITA 
Weight—43 lbs. 

Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Ike Walton 

Line—Vom Hofe 

Lure or Bait—Monterey Sardine 
When Caught—July 27th, 1929 
Where Caught—Marine Beach, Cal. 


Fourth Prize—E. R. PATTERSON 
Weight—41 lbs. 8 oz. 

Rod—M ontague 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Cuttyhunk 

Lure or Bait—Sardine 

When Caught—July 20th, 1929 

Where Caught—South Slough, Vallejo, 


Cal. 


Fifth Prise—FrevericK SLocuM 
Weight—41 Ibs. 8 oz. 

Rod—Split bamboo 

Reel—Gulf Surf 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Live eel 

When Caught—July 22nd, 1929 
Where Caught—Cuttyhunk, Mass. 


CHANNEL BASS 


First Prise—Cuas. D. BECKMANN 
Weight—74 Ibs. 
Rod—Ever-Hold 
Reel—Vom Hofe 
Line—Packard 

ure or Bait—Menhaden 








MONTAGUE RODS—OF KNOWN QUALITY 
—famous since 1875 























Look for the 
MONTAGUE 
TRAIL SIGN 
on your trip. It 
tells you “bere 


és good fishing 
oe saa 


—a streak of finned lightning—an explosion of 
water—a rod goes into a loop but hangs on like 
a bulldog. It’s a Montague. 


Montagues, the first choice of expert fishermen 
of four generations, are always dependable in the 
skirmishes. Note for instance: 


Montague Manitou Fly at 
$35.00—a supreme achieve- 
ment in fly rod manufacture 
with an extra tip built up of six 
stripsselected TONKIN CANE 
—aged and heat treated to se- 
cure action found in no other 
rod—deep rich mahogany col- 
or. Ferrules of 18% nickel- 
silver, hand-welted, perfectly 
fitted, serrated, wound over 
and made water-proof. Reel 
seat of hard rubber, spiral lock- 
ing nickel silver band,and butt 
cap. Solid cork grip to fit hand. 
First guide and tops of genu- 
ine agate. Intermediate guides 
of file-hard steel. Hook ring 
above grip. Wound with pon- 
gee and purple silk, heavily 
varnished. Packed in Sateen 
bag in aluminum rod case 
with water-tight screw cap. 


‘ 


8% ft. Light Trout—9 ft. Medi- 
um Trout—9 ft. Bass. 

9 ft. Light Trout—9* ft. Medi- 
um Trout—9¥ ft. Bass. 


Other Montague Fly Rods 


Montague Red Wing . $25.00 
Montague Flipline . . 15.00 
Montague Fishkill . . 12.00 
Montague Splitswitch . 800 


(See catalog for detail descriptions 
of these marvelous ) 


AND NOW—Registered Rods 
in Matched Sets by Montague. 


Your special rods—unexcelled by any 
other equipment in the world—regis- 
tered now as to style and type at the 
Montague factory for quick and accu- 
rate duplication or replacement. No 
extra cost to you, either. It’s a part of 
Montague Service. Ask your dealer 
to show you his stock of Montague 
Registered Rods in Matched Sets. 
Surely, you'll want one this year. 


MONTAGUE 


ROD AND REEL COMPANY 


MONTAGUE CITY 


i Aeeaciuaeirre 


Montague Oar and Paddle Corp. (a subsidiary) 


FREE: Grantland Rice’s great fishing book—“Fish That Have 
Caught Me in Various Places.” You'll never part with it. 
Send coupon for copy. 


Name. 








Street & Number 








City or Town 
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Old Timer 


Old Timer measures 5% 
inches from stem to stern. 


He's one half ounce of - 


shimmery motion. You 
can’t blame a fish for strik- 
ing at him. 2/0 Treble 
Hook. Four finishes, Bum- 
blee shown above, black 
on white, yellow brass, 
nickel, red and white. Cast 
or troll. Bass, Pickerel, 
Pike, Trout. Price 75c. 


with whiskers 


Old Timer also comes with 
whiskers, same size, same 
finishes. The bucktail has 
a nice flare and by the 
special Min-nix process 
each whisker is clinched 
in. Try twisting a Min- 
nix bucktail on the hook. 
If you have to send in 
your money to get Old 
Timer, be sure to say 
which finish you want. 
Old Timer with whiskers 
$1.00. 


D. Kine & Co. 


Can Michie. San Francisco, Calif. 
Pacific Coast Representatives 


Wm. Crort & Sons, Lrp. 


436-438 Wellington Street, West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Canadian Representatives 


Meet Old Timer 


a MIN-NIX lure 


Old Timer has hooked fish in Western New 
York for fifteen years. He flirts through the 
water with a motion that tempts ’em. Bass, 
Pickerel, Pike, Trout, he gets ’em all. Old 
Timer tips the beam at one half ounce. He 
works either way, following the boat or at the 
end of a casting line. Watch his action when 
he gets close to the boat. You’ll see why fish 
fall for him. Old Timer can’t catch fish where 
fish ain’t, but, if they’re there and biting on 
anything, Old Timer craves a chance to show 
his stuff. Forty-one good sized pickerel in one 
afternoon when no other boat landed a fish is 
earning his keep. You want at least one in 
your kit. Up-and-comin’ tackle shops know 
about Old Timer. If they haven’t got him 
in stock and refuse to get him for you, we'll 
pay his fare and start him to you on receipt 
of his purchase price, but talk to your tackle 
man before you send the money in. 


Gundlach Manufacturing Corporation 


739 Clinton Ave., So., Rochester, New York 
“For forty years makers of precision instruments” 
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Pillows and Cushions 


Airubber Sleepesy Pillow 
No. 381, comfort design, 
13” x 16%”, $2.50. Sport 
Cushion No. 633, dry, 
comfortable, 18” x 13”, 
10 oz., $2.50. Other mat- 
tresses, pillows, cushions, 


boat pads. 
‘— 


Sold by best camp out- 
fitters. Accept no substi- 
tutes. Insist on genuine 
Airubber make—look for 
name end trade mark. 








Write today 


‘Trade Mark 


New York Rubber Corp. 


you can use less air pressure 
and so have a softer bed. New 
improved construction gives much 
more air capacity with the same 
lightest weight. Big balloon air 
chambers, soft and deep. Turn in 
anywhere—on anything from 
granite to gumbo. Nothing can 
disturb your rest—no hard spots, 
knots, rocks, hollows, ground 
moisture or underdraft. Complete 
rest and protection. 


Introduced last year, the Airubber 
“Light Six’’ immediately achieved great 
popularity. The lightest, all around most 
satisfactory full length one-piece camp 


At your Dealer’s. If not displayed, please write us. 
Beacon, N. Y. 


Box 61 


mattress. Now, new boxed construct on 
with molded-in rubberized partiti.ns 
makes it more than ever ideal. 
Folds compactly as shown. 
and carried easy as a poncho. 
Special inside rubberized strong, dur- 
able khaki jean. Pressure-molded in one 
piece, rubber reinforced joints; no hand 


Washed 


cementing. Restricted air passages prevent 


**rolling.’’ No loose covers. Improved om 
valve; caps for pumping or blowing. 
§50 ‘*Light Six’’ (6 Ibs. approx.) 25” - 
75”, price $16. 

No. 517. Airubber “Little Six’’, extra 
light for go-light camping, 4 Ibs., 2612” 
x 48”, price $10. 

No. 660. Airubber ““Big Ten,”’ 32” x 
75”, weight 10 Ibs., price $20. 











Seber 


When Caught—June 27th, 1929 
Where Caught—Chincoteague, Va. 





Second Prise—Joun C. McFappen 
Weight—58 Ibs. 

Rod—Abbey & Imbrie 
Recl—Meisselbach 

Line—Abbey & Imbrie 

Lure or Bait—Shedder crab 

When Caught—June 21st, 1929 
Where Caught—Stone Harbor, N. J. 


Third Prise—F. F. RicHarpson 
Weight—52 lbs. 8 oz. 
Rod—Leonard 

Reel—Wm. Mills 
Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Moss bunker 
When Caught—June 14th, 1929 
Where Caught—Hog Island, Va. 


Fourth Prise—E. W. KAMINSKI 

W eight—48 Ibs. 

Rod—Greenheart 

Reel—Free-spool 

Line—Crystal Lake Special 

Lure or Bait—Mullet 

When Caught—Aug. 15th, 1929 

Where Caught—Bird Bank, Cape Ro- 
maine, S. C. 


Fifth Prise—W. C. Ew1ne 

W eight—47 Ibs. 8 oz. 
Rod—Hand-made 

Reel—Ocean City 

Line—Vom Hofe 

Lure or Bait—Wilson Spoon 
When Caught—June 22nd, 1929 
Where Caught—Oregon Inlet, N. C. 


BLUEFISH 


First Prise—B. B. Ber 

Weight—10 Ibs. 8 oz. 
Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Vom Hofe 

Line—Mansfield 

Lure or Bait—Pflueger Pal-O-Mine 
When Caught—July 17, 1929 

Where Caught—Lake Worth, Fla. 


Second Prise—Haroip E, Herrick 
Weight—9 Ibs. 11 oz. 

Rod—Leonard 

Reel—Vom Hofe “ 
Line—Cuttyhunk 

Lure or Bait—Block-tin squid 

When Caught—Sept. 19th, 1929 

Where Caught—Long Beach Point, N. Y. 


Third Prise—Harry L. HEIGHT 
Weight—9 I\bs. 8 oz. 
Rod—Hand-made 

Reel—Vom Hofe 

Line—Congress 

Lure or Bait—Mullet 

When Caught—Sept. 18th, 1929 
Where Caught—Point Pleasant, N. J. 


Fourth Prise—Grorce W. PErrer 

W eight—8 Ibs. 14 oz. 

Rod—Congress 

Reecl—Meisselbach 

Line—Cuttyhunk 

Lure or Bait—Moss bunker 

When Caught—July 28th, 1929 
Where Caught—Sea Girt Beach, N. J. 
Fifth Prize—Newsoip L. Herrick 
Weight—8 Ibs. 9: oz. 
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Rod—Vom Hofe 

Reel—Vom Hofe 

Line—Vom Hofe 

Lure or Bait—Block-tin squid 

When Caught—Sept. 12th, 1929 

Where Caught—Long Beach Point, N. Y. 


WEAKFISH 


First Prise—HERMAN REINHOLD 
Weight—13 Ibs. 

Rod—Surf 

Reel—Meisselbach 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Shedder crab 

When Caught—July 8th, 1929 
Where Caught—Ocean City, N. J. 


Second Prise—Dana L. Davis 
Weight—11 lbs. 8 oz. 

Rod—King fisher 

Reel—Ike Walton 
Line—Cuttyhunk 

Lure or Bait—Strip of spot 
When Caught—May 15th, 1929 
Where Caught—Long Port, N. J. 


Third Prise—E. W. Beacu 
Weight—10 Ibs. 4 oz. 

Rod—Oxford 

Reel—Oceanic 

Line—Cortland 

Lure or Bait—Peeler crab 

When Caught—Sept. 13th, 1929 
Where Caught—Parker’s Wharf, Md. 


Fourth Prise—Miss Marcaret R, Suy- 
DAM 

Weight—8 lbs. 13 oz. 

Rod—Abbey & Imbrie 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Squid 

When Caught—June 29th, 1929 

Where Caught—Barnegat Bay, N. J. 


COMMON-SENSE SALMON 
TACKLE 


By B. Dolan 


ECAUSE in American angling circles 

today, a great deal is being said in 
favor of the use of very light salmon rods, 
I should like to voice myself in defence 
of the more conservative and more ef- 
fective, if somewhat less sportsmanlike- 
appearing tackle. 

am not myself an advocate of the ven- 
erable eighteen-footers of the Dean Sage 
fays. My own equipment consists of a 1014- 
foot, 834-ounce, single-handed rod with 
an adjustable second butt for playing the 
fish, and a 14-foot, 15-ounce, two-hander 
for heavy water. I would rather cast my 
light rod for any length of time, but let 
me go on record as saying that with the 
heavier rod I have every bit as much, if 
not more, sport killing the fish. 

With what I think may fairly be termed 
trout fishing for salmon, I have no sym- 
pathy. It is absolutely unscientific stunt- 
stuff and it is not much of a trick, at that. 
I fished with a man all last summer who 
killed his salmon very skillfully, if some- 
what lengthily, with a 5-ounce, 914- 
foot rod. At the end of the trip he said 
his first move, when next he expected to 
do any salmon fishing, would be to order 
an eleven-footer—and that, in the face of 
the fact that he had already admirably 
mastered the light tackle game. 

The devotees of the very light rod—the 
‘out rod—contend first of all that it is 
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Heddon's 





Ina class 
by Itsel 






Sweet-running—Easy-casting—Serviceable 
Holds 100 yards of 15 Ib. test line 


All Level-Winding Parts 


Double Life are Chromium Plated 


Hosts of anglers will welcome this latest Heddon Reel—‘‘Lone Eagle” 
No. 206. A new enduring quality is built into every one. Now you can 
go on your fishing trip, confident that your reel will not fail you at a 
critical time. Why? Because all the level-winding parts have been safe- 
guarded to the limit by Heddon. Chromium—(the hardest metal known) 
is used to plate them, thereby doubling the life of the Reel. Take along 
an extra one as a “spare.” You can afford to, at the price only $6.00. 


HEDDON REELS with “The Mechanical Thumb” 


















LY] The “Mechanical Thumb” acts 
x automatically in place of hand- 
thumbing,-—and ends ‘‘back-lash snarls” and 
“burnt” thumbs. Just turn the small adjusting 
knob to get the line play you want and to suit 
the weight of your bait—then throw her out. The 
“Mechanical Thumb” puts just enough tension 
on the line to prevent back-lash. 
Three-quarter turn of knob 
locks line for 








© yy trolling. 
N mes 
BE ae LS 
or Snaris, or Profanity ‘ the “Chief Dowagiac”’ 
‘tei © 
Heddon’s 
“Chief Dowagiac”’ 





tional favorite with dis- - 
criminating anglers. The richest looking, staunch-» 
est, sweetest ‘running Reel that ever graced a6” 
rod. Entire Reel is chromium plated, with a > 
disk of head-plate of black bakelite and 3 
black hand-grips. Beautifully balanced, .4 3 
—runs as smoothly as a high grade 6” ~ 
watch. Has the exclusive Heddon 6 
feature — “The Mechanical Ser 

ok 


No.4. A smooth, silent running reel 
of watch-like precision, nickel-silver, 
with genuine agate jeweled pivot- 
bearings — removable and adijust- 
able. em yy with “The Mechan- 
ical Thumb.” Can be oiled without 
taking apart. All level a 
parts are ium plated— wil 
not rust or corrode. Holds 100 yards 
15-lb. test line. Price, $9.00. Thumb.” Only $15. . 7: - e 

See these newest Heddon Reels. If Dealer cannot supply you, Ms Ka ae 
send us his name, and select the Reel you want, and it will 08: ‘ we Ps 

be shipped direct to you, postpaid, upon receipt of Price Ma? sae ae 2 

Ke 


Satisfaction guaranteed. FS 


Kg SiMe 
James Heddon’s Sons SO? ra 4s 


Dept. F33 BESS - cote Oy uae ey 
ee ¢ ‘A ~ 2 “? .° Pf ae 
Dowagiac Michigan ,,4 POSS Se Pf 




















Another Convert 
Hits the PORK 
Rind Trail 


Mr. W. L. Hardin of Waynesville, 
N. C., writes, enclosing the above 
pictures: 


“Lake Jerusalem is well stocked with large 
mouth bass but they are ‘educated’ and hard 
to catch. On my last trip there my nephews 
insisted that I take a Shimmy Wiggler. I 
had no faith in it but asked a friend to try 
it out. He was inexperienced in bait cast- 
ing, but in two hours the first evening he 
landed four, weighing, respectively, 7, 6, 5 
and 4 pounds each. 


“I want sportsmen in search of an effective 
lure to benefit from my observation.” 





The above explains why the Shimmy Wig- 
gler is more popular today than ever be- 
fore. Fishermen like Mr. Hardin have 
learned they can take it out and come home 
with “something to talk about” instead of a 
lot of alibis. Made in % and % oz. wt. 
brass or nickel finish, different colored 
streamers, $1.00. 


Just a word of CAUTION: The SUCCESS 
of the Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows has 
brought forth a host of imitations by men 
who do not have inventive ability enough 
to create anything themselves, nor sports- 
manship enough to prevent them from copy- 
ing the ideas of others. You can tell who 
they are by their advertisements and can 
rebuke them by not using any of their 
products. 

Write for catalog of Al Foss baits. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Al Foss Department, No. A 
Cleveland, Ohio 


AL. Foss 


Pork Rino Bars 





thoroughly as effective as the standard 
salmon rod; secondly and thirdly, that it 
possesses the two major advantages of 
being easier to cast with and more en- 
joyable to kill with. With all three of 
these contentions I am bound to disagree. 

Treating first the two latter points: Is 
it easier to cast with a trout rod than with 
a nicely balanced salmon rod? At first 
blush the answer seems undeniably, 
“Yes.” For trout it is “Yes”—for salmon, 
distinctly, “No!” It is absolutely impossible 
to decently balance a 5-ounce rod with 
a proper salmon reef and line—and a light 
rod demands a great deal of running line. 
Salmo salar, with little check to his ag- 
gressiveness, does not tire as quickly, and 
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shall ever bother with a trout rod. Salmon 
fishing to me is a sport, not an exercise to 
strengthen the biceps of my right arm, 

Can salmon be killed as effectively with 
a trout rod as with the more nearly stand. 
ard equipment? Yes, under certain cir. 
cumstances, I concede that they can, Ip 
still water, where the fish must either ryp 
himself out or else be led to the gaff, a 
trout rod will turn the trick easily, Op 
the Margaree in Nova Scotia, an easy go. 
ing and accessible river, the trout rod 
is extensively used. 

In water that is at all heavy or swift, 
where a salmon may avail himself of the 
current, bringing him to the gaff with a 
five-ounce rod before he is almost dead 


: Rohn ae et] 
Photo Canadian National Railways 


Salmon fishing on the Restigouche River, New Brunswick 


will run farther, than when he is restrained 
by proper tackle. 

The result of this overloading means 
always the loss of the rod’s true rhythm, 
much of its power and its effectiveness 
1a laying down a straight, clean line. As 
every fisherman well knows, there is noth- 
ing quite so trying as laboring with an ill- 
balanced rod. Furthermore, it is very tir- 
ing to be forever pressing your rod to 
do work for which it was not built, and 
it is frequently necessary on salmon rivers 
to whip out seventy or eighty feet of line. 
With a poorly balanced rod this is not 
a job that can be done well. 

Finally, casting a heavy salmon line 
with a light rod will sap the life of that 
rod in a relatively short time. Such fish- 
ing is analogous to firing a big game load 
through a .22 rifle. Assuming that the gun 
would not blow up, the process of shoot- 
ing would be most unpleasant and the 
rifling would follow the bullet after a 
number of rounds. 

Is the process of playing a fish on the 
very light rod—the trout rod—so much 
more enjoyable than with the heavier 
tackle? With my 834-ounce rod, it takes 
me from twelve to thirty minutes to bring 
a twelve-pound fish to the gaff; with my 
fourteen-footer, I can kill him within ten 
or fifteen minutes. 

I landed two salmon of about ten pounds 
apiece last summer with my companion’s 
trout rod and I was heartily sick of both, 
before they were killed. After the first 
half-hour of humoring a salmon’s whims, 
fun ceases to be fun. These fish I hooked 
in fast water and when I had tired them 
out, they bored into the middle of the 
current and hung there until I thought 
I should never get them out. Those are 
the last two salmon on that river that I 





is not possible. Even with my 834-ounce 
rod, I have spent as much as twenty min- 
utes working an 18-pound fish out 
of a swift current when he was already 
so tired that he could do nothing but stay 
near the surface and convulsively pound 
the water with his tail. Now, when the 
process of playing a salmon is extended 
over an hour or more, as frequently is the 
case with very light tackle, the chances 
of killing him are considerably reduced. 
The fly is very apt to tear away from 
the fish’s mouth or it may wear such a 
large hole in the cartilage that it will drop 
out. This last summer at the Big Falls 
of the Serpentine River in Newfoundland, 
the man I have already spoken of above, 
lost five good salmon before he was able 
to bring a single one to gaff. 


NDER certain circumstances, a trout 

rod is worse than useless. I know of 
a man, a very excellent fisherman, who 
occasionally would fish for salmon witha 
5%4-ounce tournament rod. At the Little 
Falls on the Serpentine one day, he hooked 
into an old buster with this rig. Fortu- 
nately, the salmon took the fly properly. 
Three and a half hours later and three 
quarters of a mile downstream, with man 
and fish in an equal state of prostration, 
Will L , guide of imagination, drew 
a long bead with the “thutty-thutty” and 
blew off the top of the fish’s head, just 
as the current was washing him over the 
Little Falls. He was the largest salmon 
killed on the river that year and weighed 
33 pounds. 

When the water is up, due to a heavy 
rain-fall, salmon become absolutely ut 
manageable, not only because of the m 
creased speed of the current but because 
they discard their usual habit of remail- 
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ing in the pool. At such times they depart 
for the sea with all speed. Last summer 
after a two-foot rise of water, I hooked 
a fish I am sure would not have exceeded 
twelve pounds in weight. He ran off all 
my line, some two hundred feet, in two 
swift dashes. Because, when he _ had 
brought me a couple of hundred yards 
downstream and I did not care to follow 
him over a falls, he departed with my 
fly. I was fishing with a fourteen-foot rod. 

At the Little Falls of the Humber, or 
at Steady Brook, where the river is large 
and swift, a twelve- or thirteen-foot rod 
is essential. The salmon do not lie over 
in either of these pools until almost the 
middle of August. Those that come in 
then are all big fish, averaging sixteen 
pounds and more—as strong and wild as 
any salmon in the world. A single run 
of two or three hundred feet is not at 
all unusual. Using the heavy tackle, an 
average of one fish killed out of two 
hooked is not bad. A 25-pound salmon 
hooked in one of these pools with a trout 
rod would stop—when he either had made 
off with fly and leader or taken the fisher- 
man’s canoe to the Bay of Islands. 

With the salmon fishermen who are old 
at the game, I am either agreeing or ar- 
guing. In either case my opinion will not 
govern your behavior. But to the trout 
fisherman who is planning his initial sal- 
mon fishing trip, unless he is going to a 
yery quiet stream in the meadows of Nova 
Scotia, I extend the advice that along 
with his trout rod, he carry at least a 
nine-ounce rod of the Hewitt dry fly model 
and if possible, a fourteen-foot, two- 
hander of the old style. 


HEARKEN UNTO YE ANCIENT 
ANGLER 


HE other day I came across an old 

book on angling by Richard Penn, 
published in Philadelphia in 1868. The 
full title of this little work is: Maxims 
and Hints for an Angler: Embellished 
with Humorous Engravings, Illustrative 
of the Miseries of Fishing. 

I think some of these maxims are so 
good that we are publishing several of 
them below. The subtle humor is delicious 
and the advice given is as applicable today 
as it was then. If you think they are as 
good as we do, we will publish more of 
them in future issues. 

The heading of the first page of text 
is: “Maxims and Hints for an Angler by 
a Bungler. Loosely Thrown Out, in Or- 
der to Provoke Contradiction, and Elicit 
Truth from the Expert.” Here are some 
of the maxims that appear under that 
caption :— 


“Are there any fish in the river to which 
you are going? Having settled the above 
question in the affirmative, get some per- 
son who knows the water to show you 
whereabout the fish usually lie; and when 
he shows them to you, do not show your- 
self to them. 


“Do not imagine that, because a fish 
does not instantly dart off on first seeing 
you, he is the less aware of your pres- 
ence; he almost always on such occasions 
ceases to feed, and pays you the compli- 
ment of devoting his whole attention to 
you, whilst he is preparing for a start 
whenever the apprehended danger becomes 
sufficiently imminent.’ 


Among the advantages given for fishing 
upstream, the following is of interest: 

“If you are in the habit of catching a 
fish sometimes, there is another great ad- 
Vantage in fishing up-stream, viz. whilst 
you are playing and leading (necessarily 
down-stream) the fish which you have 

ked, you do not alarm the others which 
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CTADI 


LOOK! LISTEN! 


Ji i 


TTRACTED by the outstanding success of 
the True Temper Rod—a success based 
on mérit alone—imitators are trying to 

copy it—then offering these imitations to sportsmen 
in an attempt to “cash in” on the popularity created 
for one piece, solid steel rods by True Temper. 


The facts are that we originated the one piece, 
solid steel rod—spent years of hard work and 
thousands of dollars to perfect it—and then gave 
it the name “True Temper,” which name is used 
only on our very finest products. We are the 
EXCLUSIVE makers of this True Temper rod. 
Its sales increase by many thousands each year due 
to its proven ability to give fishermen LIVELIER 
SPORT and better all-around SATISFACTION 


than any other. 


We believe the above facts should be pointed out 
to sportsmen—men who are working to restock 
our streams, restore wild life and preserve the 
traditions of AMERICAN SPORTSMANSHIP. 


If -you do not favor the tactics outlined above and 
want to enjoy the satisfaction that only a True 
Temper rod can give, you can rebuke imitators of 
the True Temper Rod by insisting on the genuine, 


which has the words “True Temper” 
the butt of each rod. 


We will gladly send a catalog on request. 


stamped in 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 


Sporting Goods Division 


andle, full agate mountings 
you, write us, 


1928 Keith Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 





4 oo of this bass, suitable for framing, 
gladly sent to nature lovers on receipt of ten 
cents to cover postage and wrapping. 


TRUE TEMPE: 
FisHING Roos 


The True Temper Toledo, forged from rapier steel, hand 
round and with a clock spring temper; offset reel seat 
your dealer cannot supply 
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Note how strap gathers tn 
the top of beet when turned 
down. Also the adjustable 
inee strap inside the boot. 
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The strap seen at outstde of 
leg takes up slack and makes 
the boot Al smoothly over the 
Enees and thighs 






streams 





Light and flexible as 
a pair of old shoes. 
Warmly lined with 
combed wool yarn. 
The strap adjustment features illustrated, se- 
cure a snug fit and prevent pulling off the foot 
or chafing at the heel. 












Get your pair of Ike Walton Sporting Boots now 
for the full enjoyment of the fishing days just 
ahead. Write for the attractively illustrated 
pamphlet, “Sporting Footwear by Hood,” which 
fully describes many items of interest to out- 
door sportsmen. 





HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC, 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


Dealers: Profit building suggestions on rubber foot- 
wear for hunting and fishing are described in the new 
booklet on Sporting Footwear. Send for it today. 





HOOD Makes Canvas Shoes - 


Rubber Footwear - Tires - Rubber Soles and Heels + Rubber Floor Tiling 
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are above you, waiting till their turn 
comes. 

“When you are using two flies, you 
can easily find the bob-fly on the top of 
the water and thus be sure that the end- 
fly is not far off. When you are using only 
one fly, you cannot so easily see where 
the fly is; but I think that you can make 
a better guess as to where the fish is like- 
ly to be after you have hooked him. 

“Do not leave off fishing early in the 
evening because your friends are tired. Af- 








Hildebrandt 


Spinners 


Original 
Bait casting—fly fishing—trolling— 
when other baits do and when — Ans. B. Decker 
other baits don’t, Hildebrandt . A . 
Spinaers help Gill the stringer. § Top-water casting Bass Bak and 
Can't be beat for Bass and all 6 the famous Decker “Wobbler” 


other game fish. For good fishing 
every day, take along am assort- 
ment of Flies and Spinners—use ee 
Hildebrandt’s—they spin so casy. | 


Hildebrandt's Hiats— 
tells you how te eatch 
fish im 1930—enot a dry 
line im ix. It's FREE. 


Hildebrandt 


138 High Street 
- Indi 

















| entade to the fishing world for 

over 25 years, Ans. B. Decker is 
again President of his company and 
has an active interest in the manu- 


facture of his famous baits. 





Bass bait (pictured) price $1.00 


For sale by most dealers or, if not in 
stock, can be ordered from 


Ans. B. Decker, Inc. 


P.O. Box 52 Mt. Arlington, N. J. 
































Photo Arthur A. Sickel 


These three Florida large-mouth bass 
weigh 32 pounds. The one on the left 
tips the scales at 151% pounds 


ter a bright day, the largest fish are to 
be caught by w hipping between sunset and 
dark. Even, however, in these precious 
moments, you will not have good sport if 
you continue throwing after you have 
whipped your fly off. Pay attention to 
this; and if you have any doubt after 
dusk, you may easily ascertain the point, 
by drawing the end of the line quickly 
through your hand,—particularly if you 
do not wear gloves. 

| “No attempt is here made to give direc- 
tions as to the best seasons for cutting 
the woods which are fittest for the mak- 
ing of rods, or as to the mode of preparing 
them; because the worst rod which is 
kept for sale at the present day is probably 
as good as the best of the first few dozens 
which any amateur is likely to make for 
himself. 

“If your line should fall loose and wavy 
into the water, it will either frighten away 
the fish, or he will take the fly into his 
mouth without fastening himself; and 
when he finds that it does not answer his 
purpose, he will spit it out again, before 
it has answered yours.” 


BE CAREFUL HOW YOU DO IT 


OTS of rods are ruined by not properly 
putting them together or in taking 
them apart—especially the latter. The life 
of a rod depends so much on the way you 
do these things, that a word or two about 
them might not be out of place. 

There is only one correct way to join 
your rod. Put the tip into the middle 
joint, first—then put on the butt. It seems 
to me the majority of people do it the 
other way around, which exerts an un- 
necessary strain on the two lower joints 
because of the awkward position in which 
you have to hold them while you are in- 
serting the tip. And it is a good plan to 
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rub the male ferrules through your hair 
before attempting to put the rod together. 
The joints will go together much more 
easily, thereby relieving an unnecessary 
strain throughout each joint by trying to 
force them together in order to make the 
ferrules seat properly. For this purpose, 
some line dressing or vaseline is even 
better. 

When it comes to taking the rod apart, 
don’t, for the sake of Ike Walton’s ghost, 
twist the joints. I couldn’t think of any- 
thing worse to do. In a bamboo rod, you 
are liable to split the joint where the 
strips of bamboo are joined. In a steel 
rod, you are almost sure to open up the 
seams. Exert nothing but a straight pull. 

In taking your rod down, you should 
always reverse the process of putting it 
together. In other words, pull the middle 
joint from the butt joint, first. 


HERE are various positions you can 
BE take to best exert this pull. Here is 
my favorite way—and seldom does it re- 
fuse to work, even when the joints fit very 
tight! Put the rod under your right arm 
(unless you are a south-paw), with the 
butt pointing in front and away from you. 
The tip will then be sticking out straight 
in back of you. Your left hand should be 
grasped around the butt joint and the 
right hand around the middle joint, in both 
cases near the ferrules. Then just exert a 
straight, steady pull. Do the same to sepa- 
rate the middle joint from the tip. 

When the joints fit so tight that they 
won't come apart this way, you will have 
to get the other fellow to help you. Here 
is how to do it: Face each other. The 
butt joint should go under his left arm 
and pointing in back of him. The upper 
portion of the rod should be under your 
right arm and the tip pointing in back of 
you. Your left hand should grasp the butt 
joint just below the ferrule. Your helper’s 
right hand should be placed just below 
yours. Then his left hand should go just 
above the male ferrule of the middle joint 
and your right hand just above his. Then 
both of you exert simultaneously, a strong, 
steady pull. If that doesn’t do it—throw 
the rod away. Then the joints must be 
rusted together. All I can say is that I 
never had a rod that wouldn't come apart 
in this way. 


MULLET DON’T DO IT 


VERY now and then, one of our read- 

ers writes me regarding the possibili- 
ties of taking mullet on a baited hook. 
This is the fish that is so commonly used 
as bait for the larger species of salt 
water game fishes in Southern waters— 
Florida, especially. In fact, it is the most 
abundant food fish along the south Atlan- 
tic Coast. 

Well, I have never tried it myself, but as 
far as I have been able to determine, a mul- 
let simply cannot be caught in this way. I 
have asked a number of anglers who have 
been fishing in the land of sunshine and 
flowers ever since they were knee-high 
to a grasshopper, and they are unanimous 
in declaring that it can’t be done. 

Apparently, the principal reason for 
this is that the mullet has an extremely 
small mouth. There is no other fish small 
enough for it to eat. It feeds along the 
bottom in more or less shallow water. 
Swimming along, with its head down, it 
picks up mouthfuls of mud or sand. From 
this it extracts microscopic forms of plant 
or animal life and expels the refuse. 

_ Now, the real purpose of publishing this 
little note is to find out if any of our 
readers have ever caught mullet on a hook 
and line. If so, we would very much like 
to hear how they did it. It would be a 
Very interesting thing to know about. 
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MEEK FLY REEL 
(Number 55). Aluminum 
with tool steel click gear 
and click blocks. Spool post 
of finest bronze. Finished 
in black. 3x inches in di- 
ameter. Weight about 4x 
ounces, Price $10.00. 


BRISTOL “RANGE- 
LEY”’’ FLY ROD (Num- 
ber 16). A whale of anall- 
around rod for trout and 
bass. It weighs about 8% 
ounces, and measures feet. 
Nickel mountings, snake 
guides, and steel one-ring 
fly top. With handle of pol- 
ished maple, celluloid 
wound, or cork grip. $6. 


Pacifiz Coast Agents: — PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calié. 





A ROD 
THAT FEELS LIKE 
A PART OF YOUR ARM 


Luck, skill and the right kind of tackle, and almost any old stream 
delivers the goods. When it comes to the right kind of tackle, 
you don’t have to be a millionaire either. For further proof 
of this, try out a Number 16 Bristol Fly Rod illustrated on 
this page:—a Number 55 Meek Fly Reel, and Kingfisher 
De Luxe Enameled Line. Use this tackle once, and it actu- 
ally -becomes a part of you. 


The new Bristol Catalog is yours for a post card request. 


KINGFISHER DE LUXE flexible en 
ameled line. It says the last word in en- 
ameled lines, The enamel is smooth and 
pliable—the kind that stays on the job. 
This line is very supple. Anglers every- 
where find it a marvelous casting line. 
Price per 100 yards—12-lb, test—$5; 
15 lb—$5.50; 20 lb.—$6.75; 27 lb. 
—$7.50; 35 lb.— $9; 45 lb.—$11. 








Steel Fishi Ss 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
233 Horton Street, Bristol, Connecticut 
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FOR FLY AND BAIT FISHING 


RANGER introduces for the 1930 fishing season his new pop- 
ular-priced models —the Granger “Special” Fly Rod, in 72 
to 10-ft. lengths and 3 to 6!4-oz. weights, to sell at $15 each, and , 
the “Special” Bait Casting Rod, in 414 to 6-ft. lengths, 41/44 to 5-oz. wts., y 
to retail at $10. 

These are beautiful, golden brown COLORED Rods, 
brought out by Granger to satisfy those anglers who 
know and appreciate the better action, balance, power and 
workmanship of all Granger products, but who, un- 
fortunately, cannot afford the finest rods. At the mod- 
est prices named they are truly wonderful values. 


Butt guides and tips on the “Special” Fly 



























Rods, and all guides and tip tops on the Bait Illustrated— 
Rods, are CHROMIUM-plated, guar- of PM Fw 


anteed under ordinary use NOT to Rod. 
cut, rust, crack or break during life 
of the rod. Chromium is harder than 
agate or steel and withstands sever- 
est line wear. 


5 “Special” Fly 


(1) Solid Cork Grip. 
(2) Golden Brown Color. 
(3) Green Silk Wrappings. 
(4) CHROMIU M-plated 
Butt Guides and Tip Tops 
prevent line wear. 
(5) One-piece, hard-drawn, water- 
proof, nickel-silver ferrules. 


aL 
Ask your Dealer to show you 
these greatest of all Rod values, or, 
if you want a rod of Granger quality 


at less price, ask to see the Real Bargains in 
Granger’s “Denver Special” and “Colorado Special” 


Each strip of cane in these 
Rods is heat-straightened and 
sized to the same accurate di- 
mensions and taper as in our 
best grade rods. Cane is 
aged and colored by our 
exclusively Granger 
processes. Green silk 
wrappings give a 


distinctive, pleas) 4 


ing appear- 
ance. Fly and Bait Rods at the recently REDUCED prices. 
wh 
ae There is a Granger Rod to suit every Angler’s 


purse, ranging from $8 now for the “Colorado Spe- 
cial” Bait, up to $50 for the finest Granger Tournament 
Rod. Granger “Favorites” (formerly the “Goodwin”) sell for $15 
(Bait) and $25 (Fly); Granger “De Luxe” Rods (formerly the 
Granger”) retail at $20 (Bait) and $35 (Fly); Granger “Premier” (for- 
merly Tournament grade) at $30 and $50 for the Bait and Fly respectively. 
Send Today for descriptive catalog showing rods in actual colors. Remember 
—if your Dealer cannot sell you a genuine Granger—WE WILL 


GOODWIN GRANGER COMPANY 





Grant Street at Forest Drive Denver, Colorado 











Bean’s Fishing Shoe 


A new 10” leather trimmed canvas top rubber designed 
for early boat fishing, stream fishing and fall hunting. 
Weight only 33 ounces per pair. 
Same high quality rubber as used in our Maine Hunt- 
ing Shoe but lighter throughout. Lowest price and most 
practical 10” sportsman’s shoe we have ever made. 
Sizes: 5 to 12. Price $3.85 Postpaid. 


Send for free sample of canvas and rubber 
and New Spring Catalog ready March Ist 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 


19 Main Street 








$ .85 


Postpaid 


Freeport, Maine 
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LETTERS AND ANSWERS 


THE WIND AND FISHING 


FisHinG Epitor: 

Will you kindly 
formation? 

What are the best baits for lake trout, some. 
times known as Namaycush, and what are their 
habits? 

Has the direction in which the wind blows when 
one is fishing any effect on a —~ If so, why? 

M. W. D 


ComMENT: The best baits for lake trout would 
depend almost entirely. upon the time of the year 
and the conditions. In the spring of the year it 
is possible to use flies, but as a generai thing 
lake trout do not take to flies very readily. In 
summer the usual method of catching these fish 
is by trolling with spoons and spinners of which 
there are a large variety on the market. 

During exceptionally hot weather it would be 
necessary to troll these very deep, sometimes as 
much as 80 or 100 feet, in which case a braided 
copper wire line is usually necessary. Live bait 
also proves successful at this season, especially 
minnows. The larger lake trout, particularly, are 
deep water fish and feed near the bottom. 

The direction of the wind quite frequently has 
some effect on fishing. The main reason for this 
is that certain winds, as a rule, mean certain 
types of weather; for instance, an east or north- 
east blow would generally indicate cold, damp, 
rainy weather. A south wind during the summer 
would apt to bring hot weather. Naturally, 
as you know, fishing conditions change with 
temperatures. During exceptionally hot weather 
fish are inactive. During cooler weather, they are 
more apt to be tempted by your lures. Large 
fish especially are inclined to be active during 
cool weather and often during a severe storm. 
It is not actually that an east wind is detrimental 
to fishing and a west wind favorable. It is only 
the effect of these winds in causing temperatyre 
changes that produces the various results in fish- 
ing. 


give me the following in. 


Fisutne Eprtor, 


WHAT FLIES FOR PENNSYLVANIA? 


Fisuinc Eprrtor: 

What is the best size hook to use for brook 
trout? What are the best early flies? What size 
hooks are best for flies for trout? 

I would very much appreciate receiving this 


information. 
H. S. Woop. 


CommMeENT: The size bait hook to use in fishing 
for brook trout would depend somewhat upon 
the locality you were fishing and the type of 
conditions you met with. Ordinarily a number 4 
or number 6 Sproat or Carlisle hook would be 
satisfactory in most cases. Many anglers are 
also partial to the Model Perfect hook in a me- 
dium size. 

If you refer to wet flies, some of the best 
early patterns in Pennsylvania are: Cahill, Cow- 
dung, Coachman, March Brown, Hare’s Ear, 
Wickham’s Fancy and Queen-of-the-Waters. Most 
of these patterns are also good dry fly patterns 
and you might add to these the Ginger Quill, 
Gordon and Skues Hackle. : 

Get your wet flies tied on either number 10 
or 12 hooks. If the streams are small and more 
or less shallow, the smaller size is preferable. 
In most of the Eastern streams a number 12 
is generally most satisfactory for dry flies. 

FisH1nG Epiror. 


AT WHAT AGE DO BLACK BASS SPAWN? 


FisHiINnG Epitor: 

At what age does the female large-mouth black 
bass first spawn? What size and weight is this 
fish at that time? I am twelve years of age, and 
am very much interested in —' for these 
Florida bass. I can cast very well for my age, 
so I’ve been told by the elders who fish in our 
lake. I live on a quite well-known centrally located 


Florida lake. 
Howarp C. Syman, Jr. 


Comment: It’s a fine thing for a lad like your- 
self to have become so interested in the subject 
of fish and fishing. Keep it up and you'll never 
regret it. You'll get a big kick out of life and have 
the laugh on a lot of other fellows who would 
rather dance or sit in the parlor. 

wish it were possible to give you an abso- 
lutely definite answer to your question about bass 
spawning, but this cannot be done for several 
reasons. In the first place, it depends consider- 
ably on the climate. Black bass in warm waters 
will spawn at an earlier age than those found in 
colder water. Then again, in the second place, it 
depends upon the individual development of, the 
fish. By this is meant, if the food conditions in 4 
certain lake are good, the fish will develop faster 
and therefore spawn earlier, that is to say, at an 
earlier age. Z 

Generally speaking, however, I would be _in- 
clmed to say that bass in the viciaiay of New 
York City would usually spawn at the age of 
about three years, though perhaps quite a few 
do so when they reach the age of two. In your 
section of the country, on the other hand, it 
would not be at all unusual to find bass spawning 
at the age of two, and if conditions were exactly 
right, it is not improbable that some of them may 
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spawn at the end of the first year, though this 
might be regarded as exceptional. 
nm any event, as a general thing, a bass would 
have to be at least eight inches in length and 
perhaps nearly ten, before spawning. 
FisH1nG Epitor. 


NOVA SCOTIA SALMON STREAMS 


Fisninc Eprror: A 

I was very much interested in Mr. A. C. Bar- 
rell’s splendid article on page 28 of your March, 
1929 number on “Nova Scotia Salmon.” 

Could you give me any additional information 
in this connection that would be helpful in plan- 
ning a trip? 

Wa ter S. GIeE-e. 

ComMENT: The best seasons for salmon fish- 
ing in the localities mentioned in Mr. Barrell’s 
article would be during the latter part of May, 
and as a rule throughout the entire month of 
June. Sometimes, however, if there is a lot of 
hot weather during the last week or two of this 
month, the salmon no longer take the fly and 
all you will get are grilse. 

From our information the fishing on the Med- 
way the last few years has not been quite what 
it used to be. It is true that you can fish this 
river certain years and at certain psychological 
moments when the fishing is very fair, but as 
a general thing we have heard rather poor re- 
ports regarding ‘t. After the first of July you 
might get some pretty good grilse fishing. 

Better salmon fishing in Nova Scotia is to be 
had on the Margaree and St. Mary’s rivers in 
the northern part of the province. To reach the 
Margaree, that section known as the Northeast, 
take the Dominion Atlantic Railway to Anti- 
gonish on the Sydney day train from Yarmouth 
to Halifax. Get off at Iona Station. Take the 
steamer Blue Bell to Baddeck where a motor 
car will meet you. ae 

One of the best rivers in Nova Scotia is at 
Margaree Forks. This river is apt to be full 
up from June till about the middle of July. It 
is.also said to be good in August, and also the 
salmon run larger there than in any of the other 
rivers. 

To reach the St. Mary’s take the steamer 
Dufferin from Halifax to Sherbrooke, You can 
also reach this river by automobile from Anti- 
gonish. It is about a two-hour run. The fishing 
there is best from about May 20th to June 10th. 

FisHinGc Epitor. 


A WORD ON THE STING-RAY 


Fisn1nc Epttor: 

In the November issue a reader wishes to 
bee, about stingarees in the waters of Long 
Island. 

Fishing from Oak, Gilgo and High Hill 
beaches I have caught a few and lost a good 
many. I have seen them caught with tails as 
long as five and a half feet. They have also 
been taken at Edgemere and Neponsit. 

Squid seems to be a favorite bait for them 
and Oak Beach and Gilgo will produce plenty of 
them. Any fisherman hooking into’ one of good 
size will have his thrill and also his labor. If he 
should land one, let him put as big a piece of 
driftwood on his tail as he can find and then 
cut his tail off. Take no chances. 

WitiiaM FarreEL, 


KEEPING MINNOWS ALIVE 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

I have tried summer after summer to keep 
minnows alive in tanks for my own use. T usually 
seine them from some of our creeks and bring 
them in as carefully as I can, but they will not 
live long after putting them in a tank. It is not 
always convenient to go after minnows every 
time I want to go fishing in the evening and I 
like to have them on hand. 

My tank is 4 feet long, 3 feet deep and 2% 
feet wide. We have city water handy and always 
keep a slow running stream in at top and over- 
flowing at top, but it is not effective enough. 
Would it be better to run a pipe across the top 
of the tank and from small holes shoot water 
through the air down into the tank, or would a 
pipe in the bottom of the tank with air bubbling 
up through the water be better? Should sand or 
growing life be in the tank? 

C. A. Woopritt. 

_ Comment: Though it is a little difficult to say, 
it seems to me that your main trouble in keeping 
minnows alive in the tank, which you describe, is 
due to the fact that you have no growing plants. 
These are very important as they produce a large 
amount of oxygen during the process of growing. 
Therefore, if you put in a few plants, such as 
Sagittaria, you will probably find it will help 
considerably in solving your difficulties. 

Also, I might add ‘that often city water, 
such as you describe, contains very little free 
oxygen and it is often advisable to let such water 
run with considerable force into a bucket before 
putting it into your tank. 

f you find that these two things will not solve 
your problems, the only other thing to do is to 
try some such stunt as you mention in your 
letter, especially letting some water bubble 
through the bottom of your tank. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 














The New Marhoff, $12.50 


... built like 


a fine watc 


yo should own a Shakespeare Level- Wind- 
ing Reel, for the satisfaction of expert casting 

and the permanent pride of possession that such 

a perfect article of tackle will give you. 
Jeweled bearings mounted in bronze bushings, 






solid nickel-silver frames, chromium plating, and 
working parts which are precisioned to an accu- 
racy of less than one one-thousandth of an inch— 
these are among the refinements behind the si- 
lent, smooth powerful action and long life which 
are built into fine Shakespeare reels like the new 


-Marhoff, illustrated above. 
ANICE STRING—2Ib. to 616. 


bass—caught with Shakespeare Your tackle dealer will show you a complete 
rod, reel and line by Mr. 
ata sities assortment of beautiful Shakespeare level-wind- 


ing reels, each one representing the greatest reel 
value you can obtain for the price. Prices range 
from $2.00 up to $25.00. See your dealernow and 


select a Shakespeare reel for many seasons of 





greater casting enjoyment. 


ANEW HANDBOOK of fish- SHAKESPEARE COMPANY, 311 N. Piteher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
ing facts and information and 
many new and interesting 
developments in Fine Fishing 
Tackle. You will yalue this book, 
For your free copy address 
Shak e pany, 311N, 
Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich, 
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Youur Like [1- THE FIRST TIME 
YOU CAST THE VEW 


SSS TE Unutas 


—, 
Just picture yourself out in a boat, Mr. Fishermen— 
with this snooty, impudent, little life-like lure out on 
the end of your line—swimming saucily along, with 
its peculiar erratic side to side dart—and continuous 
wiggle. With very little imagination, you can really 


AF Poy te feel those big fish lunge for it. And Man, 
Pictured above is the 10 Ib. 12 oz. how mad it makes ’em—so they strike it viciously— 
Bass he caught at Lake Idlemirror to kill it! 
on the famous Creek Chub Plunker © Kill it: 
P No. 3200 | Saige patie athee 2 The New River Rustler is a proven “‘sure fire” fish getter—in 
fakin? when you take along the Fa. tivers, as well as lakes! Its small, light, compact shape makes it 
mous Pikie Minnow, No. 700 and the @m easy caster! Runs just deep enough to miss the weeds—and 
old reliable Injured Minnow, No. 1505, mighty effective along the shore! Ask for it at your dealers! 






No. 3700 
Length 2% in. 
Weight 5¢ oz. 

Price $1.00 







Our beautiful new colored catalog sent FREE If you get some extraordinary 
upon request! Every Creek Chub lure guar- fish pictures—send ’em in— 
anteed to be satisfactory in every respect! and we'll make it worth your 
Buy them either af your dealers or direct! while—if we can use them! 
133 Randolph St., Garrett, Ind. 
Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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FLY TYING, ROD High-Grade Split Bamboo 
and LURE MAKING FISHING RODS 












M ial d " Write for special booklet T describing 
Quality aterials and Supplies Thomas Special and Dirigo Rods 
- Vette . Tools, egy Books, st. Made at the Rod Shop of 

Now's the time to get reaily to go. Send for free Angler's 

guide and see how you can have more fishing fun and save THOMAS ROD COMPANY 
money. Valuable information. Nothing else just like it. BANGOR, M. 











Write today for your copy t Manufacturers of the Fishing Rod of Quality 


0 
J. B. WILLMARTH, 90 Clinton Ave., Roosevelt, N. Y. 






























| SHOFF’S NEW MOUSE 











Made in { No. 3001 Large-size 2/0 hook 
twe sizes} No. 5008S Small-size 2 hook 
Retails at .75 each 





A sensational fish-getter. A floating fly rod 
lure that is the nearest to @ real mouse evet 


produced. 
SHOFF’S NEW THISTLEDOWN 
DRY FLIES 








The HARDY (1930) 
ANGLERS’ GUIDE and CATALOGUE 
Every fisherman’s ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Plates of Flies, etc., in natural colors, Hints 
on angling in all parts of the world. Write 










now, to 
HARDY BROS., Ltd., 

A wonderful trout killer. When cast upon the ALNWICK, ENGLAND 
water it falls like a thistiedown and floats equally Be sure. if visiting Europe, to inspect and handle 
well. Made on size 10 to 16 hooks with or without the wonderful “PALAKONA” Reg., Split Bamboo 
gut. Twelve GSerent colored patterns. Rods made under HARDY’S New Perfected Sys- 
Retails Bt $2.60 Gozen.................c.ccooce +25 Coch tem. The finest rods in the world at strictly com- 
Femes th 6 eles Cinewe-tp Se. petitive prices at HARDY’S splendid showrooms, 
Soh pews Cotter Ge Gee tase, @ ete Soaet, HARDY HOUSE, 61 PALL MALL, LONDON. 


Send for our interesting catalog. 
SHOFF TACKLE CO., Kent, Wash. 
(Largest makers of tackle on Pacific Coast) 



























DANNY THE DIP 
(Continued from page 11) 


of times. Sometimes he untwined bits 
of it to tie a broken rein; sometimes he 
used it as a trailer on a too speedy dog 
to slow him down and make him work 
more thoroughly, or to check a dog that 
broke at wing. 

Bishop never stirred without his rope. 
It was all too plain to him now. Dan, 
rushing out of the kennels, so eager to 
hunt and with never a glance at Joe or his 
saddle, then birds and a point. Dan, all 
tense, turning his eyes to Joe, confident 
and steady. Then the sight of that twisted, 
coiled thing of torture that he had met the 
year before. The horror of it had never 
left him. Forgetting birds, forgetting Joe’s 
love, forgetting everything but self-pres- 
ervation, Dan had fled. 

Early the next morning, down to the 
kennels went Joe. Hope ran high. With 
his new knowledge of the dog’s past, he 
felt that Dan’s case was not hopeless, as 
he had feared. He saddled his horse, being 
careful to remove the dreaded rope from 
the saddle horn. Calling Dan to the gate, 
Bishop released him and, mounting his 
horse, was off. 

Dan’s manner was nothing like it had 
been on that other dawn morning when 
Joe had first tried him. Then Dan had 
been eager, swift, trusting, but now, 
though he loved the man, he felt uneasy 
and showed it. Bishop was forced to urge 
him on, lead him to birdy country and 
encourage him to hunt it. At last Dan was 
on game. Graceful, stylish he still was, 
but Joe could see the dog’s nervous ten- 
sion as he dismounted. 

As Bishop stepped toward him Dan 
turned his head from the birds to the 
man, turned eyes filled with terror, took 
a startled step forward—and the birds 
went up. Joe’s heart stood still. Surely 
Dan was not going to bolt! And then he 
felt himself tingling with exultation as 
the dog checked himself. Looking at Joe, 
he had seen no rope. None lay coiled on 
the saddle. Dan had made the first move 
through fear of what he thought was there. 
Now he saw there was nothing to fear. 
Back to Joe he flew, crouched at the 
man’s feet and lifted eyes that asked the 
man to understand. 


ee D man, I do understand,” Joe said 

in a voice husky with emotion. 
Kneeling, he held the big dog to him and 
stroked his head. “There’s no rope— 
nothing to be afraid of. I understand. But 
next time I want you to hold your birds 
for me; won't you?” 

Dan could not say the word, but his 
eyes answered “Yes.” 

The rest was not easy, either for Bishop 
or Dan. Patience it took from the man. 
Love for his master, desire to learn and, 
above all, intelligence it took from the dog. 
A less intelligent animal would never have 
done what Dan did. However, seeing no 
rope and hearing Joe’s kindly reassuring 
voice, the dog quickly responded. During 
the training that followed, he became 
what Bishop had planned for him to be- 
come—a real shooting dog, loving the 
work and his master, eager to go, proud 
to serve, faithful, dependable and in- 
defatigable. 

In the end, Joe realized something: 
Dan loved him, worshipped him; he had 
given the dog a new lease on life, new 
faith in humans. What would the parting 
bring? Another master for Dan, another 
home, Dan had a sensitive nature, quick 
to love and quick to hate, intense in all his 
feelings. Would the dog continue to work 
or would he break in spirit and lose again 
his faith in all things human? 
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It was February when Joe finally sent 
the following night letter: 


Mr. Leprorp BaINEs, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

I have Dan broken on birds and he is a 
good shooting dog. He is just what I have 
been looking for for tw enty years. I 
will send you check for $250 which I 
think is fair price for him. Is it a deal? 
Wire reply. Jor BisHor 
The return wire read: 

“It is a deal. Thanks for taking elephant 


off my hands.” 
L. T. Barnes 


That night Joe brought Dan into the 
house to be his dog, to follow him, to 
hunt for him, to be his companion. No 
more train trips, no more strange trainers, 
no more kennels for Dan. The dog seemed 
to feel the change. He came over by the 
fire, threw himself down upon the hearth 
rug and, breathing a long contented sigh, 
put his head upon Joe’s foot. Danny the 
Dip had found his birthright. 


THE KENTUCKY REEL 
(Continued from page 27) 

And the old man’s faith in his reel as 
a conscience-awakener was never disap- 
pointed. 

Years ago, certain parties in Milwau- 
kee made a reel that would distribute the 
line evenly on the spool. Not wholly satis- 
fied with this device, these people sent a 
pattern to Mr. Meek, saying that in using 
their invention a noise was produced re- 
sembling the onward movement of an ice 
wagun. Meek wrote back that he could 
make -hem a reel remedying all defects, 
but that it would cost them seventy- -five 
dollars. He was told to go ahead. 

In due course of time Meek sent the 
finished reel to these people. Soon after, 
he received a letter enclosing a check for 
eighty-five dollars and saying that his 
work was so satisfactory as to demand an 
additional ten dollars as a mark of ap- 
preciation. Well may he have received it, 
since ‘in truth, for a little less than a 
hundred dollars, he had made perfect the 
level-winding device which has proved so 
beneficial and which is one of the most 
eagerly sought features on the modern 
bait-casting reel. 

The care bestowed by Mr. Meek in the 


manufacture of his reels will be shown| 


when it is stated that he and his two sons 
counted seven as the extreme number of 
fishing reels that they could complete in 
one month. He never made an exhibit of 
his reels at any show or exposition and 
would never contract with any one for 
the exclusive sale of his work. A number 
of years ago he sold seven thousand dol- 














lars’ worthof reels to an Eastern concern 
at his regular retail price, giving the pur- | 
chasers only a discount of 10 per cent for | 
payment within a certain time. | 

During the period of stress that held | 
the country in its grip from 1860 on | 
through a number of years, into the re- | 
construction era, reel-making, of course, 
was more or less at a standstill. It is in- 
teresting to make note here, however, of 
the fact that at least one reel-maker, W. 
B. Conry, whose name was new at the 
time, was making reels in 1860. He, too, 
made only a few, but those he did produce | 
were substantial and well made. 

Clarence Gayle stated that two years 
ago a reel came to his shop for repairs 
which was different from any he had 
seen. It was a large reel, about a No. 5, 
made of brass and unusually long. There 
was no name on it, but when Gayle showed 
the reel to John Milam he said that he 
knew the reel and that it was made by 
Conry. This reel-maker made no more 
than twenty reels all told. 
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ARLY spring hunting and fish- 
ing call for warm as well as dry 
footwear. Here are the two types 
preferred by experienced sportsmen. 





Light-weight, compact Sporting 
Boots—made with extra safe non- 
skid soles for fishing swift, swollen 
streams. An ingenious device keeps 
the boots from sagging at any height. 
They can be rolled to minimum bulk. 


Firestone “Sportpacs”—tough as 
all outdoors .. . with not an ounce 
of unnecessary weight ... warmly 
lined . .. watertight .. . reinforced 
at all points of strain .. . extra thick 
rugged soles . . . rubber all the way 
to the top ... easy on the feet for 
the long tramp. 


Firestone-made means best-made. 
Look them over at any good sport- 
ing goods store or shoe dealer. A 
descriptive folder on request. 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


BRANCHES: 

New York, 107 Duane Street 
Boston, 141 Brookline Avenue 
Philadelphia, 23rd and Wood Streets 
Chicago, 501 So. Franklin Street 
Cleveland, 1276-1280 W. 6th Street 
Minneapolis, 444 Stinson Boulevard 





Firestone 











New and Mighty 
FISH-GETTERS 





SHANNON PERSUADER 


The old unbeatable double-spoon lure—mounted on 
swivel guards that do not interfere with hooking the 
fish—that do not catch on the line, landing net or 
any other obstacle. They are as natural as birds’ 
wings in action. Easy to cast, easy to retrieve in the 





thickest weeds or in open water. A mighty fish- 
getter for bass, pike, pickerel and muskies. Stand- 
ard colors, feather or bucktail fly. Price each 95c. 


SHANNON MAGNET 


Many things have been tried to give a tail strip 





wiggle. In the Magnet the regular Hula-Hula has 
been put on a tail strip by attaching it directly 
to the spinner and Oh Boy, what action! Tail strip 
and spinner are fastened to bait by means of a 
swivel, directly in a position over the point of the 
hook. Standard colors, feather or bucktail. Price 
each 95c. 


SHANNON TWIN SPINNER 


A remarkable fish-getter 
any way you use it— 
in deep or shallow water 
or in the weeds. Stand- 
ard colors, feather or 
bucktail. Price each 90c. 


] 








SHANNON WEED MASTER 





A great casting Lr 

or trolling bait > 9 

for bass, pike, : SO re ee 
pickerel or any ~e 

game fish. Tail ‘X 

strip, equal to pork rind, ; 

already attached. Feather “Ww 

fly or hair fly, in stand- 

ard colors. Price each 90« 


If your dealer cannot supply you send direct. Also 
be sure to send for free handsome new 1930 cata- 


log. giving complete information on Jamison lures, 
Barbless Hook flies, etc. 
THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 


ept. 23 
739 S. California Avenue, Chicago, JIL 
























Kingfisher 
Fishing Tackle 


For Fresh and Salt Water Fishing 





Used and liked by fishermen 
from coast to coast. 

BUY FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
EDW. K. TRYON CO., Phila., Pa. 
Sporting Goods Since 1811 


DESIGNERS - SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


















Other reel-makers that started operat- 
ing in the early eighties, at the time Ben 
F. Meek went into reel-making the second 
time, were Mr. J. L. Sage and George 
W. Gayle. In the year 1881, Sage started 
making reels at Frankfort. He was a New 
Englander and had learned the trade of 
gun-making at a gun factory in Hartford, 
Connecticut. He had a gun repair shop 
and during his idle time between gun jobs 
made fishing reels. He stamped his reels 
“J. L. Sage” and made probably about 
one hundred all told. He later moved to 
Lexington, Kentucky, where he died about 
1897. 

In the year 1883, George W. Gayle, who 
was born in Frankfort in 1834 and was 
another old-time watchmaker and jewel- 
er, began making fine hand-made reels in 
Frankfort. He stamped these reels “Geo. 
W. Gayle & Son,” his ‘son Clarence 
Gayle being associated with him in the 
business. Clarence Gayle is still living 
in Frankfort at the age of sixty-two, the 
last of the old-time reel-makers. George 
W. Gayle died in 1896, 

Clarence Gayle continued making hand- 
made reels comparable to the Meek reels 
in beauty, durability and worth until ten 
years ago, when the making of hand-made 
reels was abandoned. From that date to 
the present, the Gayle shop has concen- 
trated on the making of a line of single- 
action fly-fishing reels. 

Sitting there in his busy little shop one 
late fall day, we discussed the reel-makers, 
the history of the reel and Gayle’s plans 
for the future. I have already mentioned 
that Ben C. Milam continued making his 
own reel in Frankfort until his death in 
1904. The business was continued, how- 


| ever, by his only son, John W. Milam, 


until he too passed away, March 27, 1928, 
at the age of sixty-nine years. John Milam 
went to work with his father about 1878 
and was with the elder Milam continuously 
during his father’s life, and after his 
father’s death still remained at the old 
place of business. The Milam shop is at 
this time closed. Only the shop of Clar- 
ence Gayle keeps alive that singular 
Frankfort tradition which has meant so 
much in reel history. 


. HE Kentucky reel has always been a 

strictly hand-made reel,” Gayle told 
me, “in that almost all of the operations in 
the production of it have been entirely 
by hand. The first reels back in the 
1840's were made with cast caps and axles, 
and as late as 1880 the caps of all reels 
except the No. 3 size were made of two 
pieces of metal. This reel had a cap made 
of a single piece that was punched or 
raised up by the use of a forming punch 
and a sledge hammer. 

“When Meek went to Louisville and 
there began to make reels, he had all of 
the caps and also plates for his reels 
punched out at one of the metal plants in 
the East. Milam had a small hand-power 
screw press with an arm about five feet 
long for getting out his plates, and this 
tool is still standing in his old shop. At 
first my father had the plates and caps 
used on his reels made in the East, but 
later put in a power punch and forming 
presses. 

“The handles on all of the old reels 
that were made prior to 1880 were chopped 
out of the sheet metal with a cold chisel 
and then filed up to the correct shape. 
The wheels were made on old Swiss cut- 
ting engines having a bow for a power 
drive. After the teeth were roughly 
slotted, they were run through a rounding- 
up tool that was simply a file shaped to 
the form of the finished wheel or pinion 
tooth and held in alignment. 

“The screws of the first Kentucky reels 
were made with the old-time screw plates, 
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which cut no two screws alike. As a re- 
sult, every screw was fitted to its own 
individual place. In order that it might 
be put back where it belonged when a reel 
was taken down, both the screw and the 
screw hole were numbered. This was done 
with very small numbering punches. Be- 
cause of the fact that the genuine Ken- 
tucky reel has been altogether hand-made 
and that no two of them are exactly alike 
in all parts, no two parts are inter- 
changeable. Should one of these reels need 
repairing at any time—a very rare occur- 
rence—the reel had to be sent to the maker 
for the needed repairs. 

“In making the Kentucky hand-made 
reel,” continued Gayle, “each part was 
individually fitted to its component part 
with the greatest exactness. While none 
of the older generation of reel-makers 
used or knew how to use micrometers, 
verniers or any other very exact measure- 
ment instruments, yet these old reels were, 
every one of them, very perfect specimens 
of fine mechanical work, both as regards 
the lathe work and the fitting and filing 
and scraping that all combined to make 
the reels so smooth-running and durable.” 


“CG PEAKING of durability of the Ken- 

tucky reel,” I said, “what principal 
reason do you ascribe for the excellence of 
it? That is to say, what made it so durable 
and so apparently immune to wear?” 

“Well,” replied the last of the old-time 
reel-makers, “one of the main reasons why 
the Kentucky reel has been so durable is 
that the main wheel has always been made 
from either a brass casting or a section 
of brass rod that has been hammered with 
a hammer on an anvil until it became very 
hard and tough. The small wheel, or pin- 
ion, has been made of the very best tool 
steel, hardened and tempered. This com- 
bination of hard-hammered brass and pol- 
ished, tempered tool steel produced a set 
of gearing that, while it required a great 
deal of time to make, was almost inde- 
structible.” 

Would Gayle again go into the manu- 
facture of hand-made Kentucky reels to 
keep up the reputation of Frankfort? The 
question had been on my lips during our 
whole conversation. And now I asked it. 
That last of the old-time reel-makers 
looked out into the mist of the autumn 
day. In that far-off, half pensive gaze he 
probably visualized his days of past toil 
at the bench, the days of unremitting la- 
bor, the labor of love that he had put into 
the making’ of many a Kentucky reel. 
Probably the thought oppressed him that, 
in a day when machines are pouring out 
reels by the thousands, how hopeless must 
seem the work of one man producing a 
very few reels in order to keep alive 
an ideal. 

But it was probable that he would again 
set his hand to making Kentucky reels. 
He said so. The appeal of money, how- 
ever, would have nothing to do with it. 
He wished that to be very plain to me. He 
would make reels—perhaps a handful of 
them, possibly hundreds—but no money. 
appeal would ever creep in to disturb his 
thoughts. He would make each reel as a 
work of art, something that he would put 
his very heart and soul into—a means, he 
said, “of leaving behind me after I am 
gone something by which I will be remem- 
bered by the very best class of people on 
earth—the real sportsman-angler.” 

Somehow, when I left Frankfort that 
day, I felt a sense of elation that I could 
not explain. Probably it is that we cling 
persistently to the old and do not like 
to sever our connection with the past. In 
a psychological sense, even the fact that 
one of the old masters is still at work on 
the old stand may add an extra joy 
to the thrill we derive from angling. 
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(Continued from page 19) 
up the harmful principle in poison-ivy. | 
Since the objectionable brown skin stain | 
resulting from the permanganate can | 
readily be removed with lemon juice, po- 
tassium permanganate offers perhaps the 
safest and most effective of all home | 
treatments. In severe cases, however, a 
competent physician should be consulted. | 

The worst feature of ivy poisoning is 
the intolerable itching. Incidentally, the’ 
scratching caused by the itching sensation 
serves as an efficient means for transfer- 
ring the poison to other parts of the body 
by means of the finger nails. The itching 
sensation can usually be relieved by bath- 
ing with a lotion made up of one part of 
fluid extract of Grindelia to ten parts of 
water. In this respect, I speak from per- 
sonal experience. 

There is a common impression that ivy 
poison is carried by the wind, but there 
is little evidence to substantiate this view- 
point. This belief is due possibly to the 
numerous cases of poisoning caused by 
indirect contact. I was once poisoned from 
an old suit of overalls that had not been 
used for several years after conducting 
some experiments with the baneful vine. 
There is abundant evidence, however, that 
the poisonous principle is carried in smoke 
from burning poison-ivy vines; so it is 
well worth while to keep away from ivy 
smoke while burning pulled or cut plants 
and avoid smarting eyes and inflamed nos- 
trils. 

Another point worthy of note: the poi- 
sonous oil is almost as powerful in dead 
ivy tissue as in the live plants; so touch 
not the frozen tops during the winter or 
the old cut plants during the summer. The 
early spring growth is said to be the most 
virulent. 

Much has been said during recent years 

concerning desensitization to ivy poison- 
ing by chewing a piece of the leaf or 
by the use of extracts of the plant or 
similar means. Not being a physician, I 
appealed to Dr. W. W. Stockberger, a 
Government expert along this line, and 
the following interesting information was 
secured : : 
_ “Notwithstanding the fact that numerous 
instances have been reported in which 
successful desensitization was claimed, I 
feel that our present knowledge does not 
justify the unquestioned acceptance of this 
method of treatment. Chewing the leaves 
of poison-ivy or administering a diluted 
tincture of the plant has often been rec- 
ommended, but the percentage of suc- 
cessful results does not appear to be any 
greater than in the case of hundreds of 
other ‘remedies’ which have been pro- 
posed.” 


HE desensitization method, however, 
L appears to offer some hope of future 
telief to ivy sufferers. I have been in touch 
with a number of persons who seem to 
have been wonderfully aided by this 
means, 
_ There is much confusion regarding the 
identity of poison-ivy and its relative, 
poison-oak. There are really two common 
species, the poison-oak (which has foliage 
somewhat resembling oak leaves), being 
most plentiful on the Pacific Coast, and 
the common poison-ivy in the East, al- 
though both names are sometimes used 
‘or the Eastern species. Furthermore, 
there are two rather distinct habits of 
growth, since the plant may be either an 
wright shrub or a trailing or climbing 
tendril-bearing vine. 
All forms of poison-ivy and poison-oak, 
Owever, can readily be avoided if we 
remember the old adage, “Leaves three, 
tt it be.” The harmless, handsome Vir- 
gitia creeper, or woodbine, possesses five 
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_Send the coupon for our catalog and ‘‘Fisherman’s Luck.” 
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{ SENDING you 
snapshot of our 


AY 





catch Sunday, June 
23rd. We are mighty 
proud of our string 
and think you will be 


to 


know we used 
your 


“Dardevle” 


straight through! 28 
Pike and 1 large 
mouth Bass, at Bald 
Eagle Lake, 12 miles 
north of Pontiac, 
Mich. 


Dardevle — 


All Taken on Bigs im 


‘The 


Old 


long, 1% in. 


the “Dardevle”! its 


HE letter reproduced is typical of thou- 

sands each year from anglers who have 
“clicked” when they started feeding ’°em Dar- 
devles! 
The Dardevles come in three sizes—Dardevle, 1 oz. 
weight, $1.00; Dardevlet, 3/5 oz. 90c; and Dardevle’s 
Imp, 2/5 oz. 80c. These are tried and proven lures. 
The have stood the gaff and been pronounced fish- 
getters by thousands upon thousands of anglers who 
know their stuff. Don’t gamble with the success of 
your 1930 trip by failing to have these in your kit! 


Try the “Imp” for Trout! 


Try the Imp for early season Trout fishing. You'll 
find a new thrill! One angler reports recently it’s a 
killer on Rainbow Trout—got ’em up to 14 pounds. 


This “Mousidevle” is New! 


Look at the cut of the Mousidevle. It’s a little brown 
mouse of a lure thar con.bines two tried and proven 


luring principles. Datetay 
Mouse baits have always proved exceptional killers “The Little 


for bass and other gdme fish. The eccentric shaped De 


spoon of the unique Dardevlet pattern gives this long. 


o?.. 





mousy-looking bait a liveliness—a life-like, struggling 
motion—that must be seen to be appreciated. 
Mousidevle looked “hot” when experimental models 
first got into action in angling waters. Introduced to 
anglers everywhere late in 1929, Mousidevles bright 
promise has become even brighter in fulfillment! 
Don’t fail to add him to your battery of lures this 
season. If your dealer is not stocked, send his name 
and $1.00 and we'll rush Mousidevle out to you. 

A complete range of Osprey lines for bait and fly casting, 
including enamel level and double tapered lines. We freelyg 
admit these are among the best in the country—and the price 
is right! 


LOU J. EPPINGER 


“Outfitters of Sportsmen’”’ 
Dept. C, 131-135 Cadillac Square 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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“Gateway to Canadian Game Fish and Big Game” 6 RY 
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Theo. A. Lessman, 
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Joe Sarvis, 


McGowan, 


Detroit, Mich. 










Osprey Lines 

Gauaranteed 

Waterproof 
Silk 


**Mousidevle” 
a killing new 
lure, $1.00. 





Interlocking 
Joints 





Another reason why 
this is a great rod! 


HE minute you handle it you'll 

know it’s a great bait casting rod. 
The “feel” of it... the perfect balance. 
From tip to butt it’s made to catch fish 
—and to make fishing more enjoyable. 


Richardson’s Brookside No. 99 with new 
interlocking joints that cannot turn. Casts 
plugs or spinner right where you want it. 
Triple strength reinforced joints, of grad- 
uated length for perfect casting action. 
Kantslip reel band holds reel locked. 
Shaped handle—chromium plated fittings. 
A beautiful rod in a handsome canvas 
case with snap fasteners. Lengths 3 to 5'2 
feet. Price $7.00. 


At your dealer’s. Send for Richardson’s 
1930 Catalog—describing 50 models of 
Rods—20 Nets—7 Gaffs. 


RICHARDSON ROD & REEL CO. 
3152 No. Sawyer Ave. 


Chicago 











“FLIES THAT TAKE FISH”’ 


For more fish and big ones, use 
Reese Flies, made right. Trout 
size $1.80 to $2.40 per doz., 
Bass _ size $2.40 to $4.80 per 
doz. If Dealer can’t supply you 
order direct. Satisfaction or 
money back. Write for catalogue. 
Give Dealer’s name. 

REESE FLY CO. 











Hopkinsville, Ky. 





Tells WHAT to Use, WHEN anc HOW 
You'll catch more fish if you give "em what they 
want when they want it. Handy chart tells just 
what bait to use on a dark day in a weedy lake or 
on a bright sunny day fn deep water. What to use when big 





gues lie deep. Get the benefit of all that the most success- 
ul fishermen have learned about fish habits. Chart is for 
~ kinds of fish— Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Muskies, Lake Trout, 
Send for Free copy and Heddon’s 1930 Catalog today. 


“New! Heddon — 















The “‘Sup 
A “*‘Magic’’ 
Fish-Getter 
of true fish-fiesh F er re eA 
opt = New and startling, 
Several colors. both in appearance 


action. Made of transparent 
eddylin—a new indestructible 
matcrial. Life-like as alive minnow. 





Guaranteed 
to outlast a 
dozen woode 
en lures, 


Price, $1.50, 


" TRANSPARENT \ 
AND 
INDESTRUCTIBLE W 






No. 9109-P—Shiner Scale 


No matter how many Baits u have, you pA want this 
mewest and greatest of all Dowagiacs. If dealer cannot 


supply you, sent direct on receipt of price. (47) 
Write today for Catalog and Free Fishing Chart 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept.F.31 Dowagiac, Mich, 


leaves to the cluster, like the fingers of 
the hand—“Five fingers may handle five 
leaves.” Furthermore, the fruits or ber- 
ries of the poisonous species are conspicu- 
ously greenish-white, while those of the 
harmless ivy are red; hence the useful 
children’s couplet—‘“Berries white, dread 
the sight; berries red, have no dread.” 
Poison-ivy, however, has a close and 
even more dangerous relative—poison- 
sumac. The leaves of this shrub do not 
occur in groups of five but rather closely 
resemble the foliage of the common su- 
mac. Indeed, so powerful is the poison of 
this noxious plant that it may cause severe 
illness, as was the case with a man who 
cut a fishing pole from a poison-sumac 
shrub growing along the edge of Wahab 
Lake, Indiana. The experience cost him 
several weeks in bed and untold suffering. 
Fortunately, however, poison-sumac 
grows in wet, swampy places only. It is the 
part of wisdom to avoid carefully sumac- 
like plants growing in such situations. 
Poison-ivy frequently grows, unrecog- 


| nized, along old stone walls, in gardens, 


along fence rows and even in city streets. 
On a street intersection in an exclusive 
residential district of Lafayette, Indiana, 
a huge poison-ivy vine decorated a tele- 
graph pole for several years. The culprit 
was not discovered until a systematic 
search was organized as a result of the 
recurrent poisoning of several children 
in the neighborhood, who played in the 
vicinity of the baneful vine. 

One of the best ways to destroy the 
climbing or bushy type of poison-ivy with- 
out danger of sprouting is to dump about 
a bucketful of common salt at the base 
of the vine, but care must be used in re- 
moving and burning the dead plant. The 
creep:ng, woody roots of the creeping va- 
riety of the vine usually grow shallow. 
The simplest way to deal with them is to 
hire some one who is resistant to the 
poisonous effect to pull the underground 
parts out bodily, following rain, when the 
ground is, moist. 

If an “immune” person cannot be lo- 
cated, be sure to wear a cheap pair of 
gauntlets and an old suit of clothes while 
working with the potent ivy, since it is 
usually best to destroy the apparel to avoid 
‘all danger of trouble in the future. It is 
interesting to note that persons with light 
or fair skins are more susceptible than 
brunettes. Can it be that poison-ivy also 
prefers blondes? 


COMPANIONATE HUNTING 
(Continued from page 31) 


How different is the old-timer! He 
doesn’t worry about his equipment. When 
he is ready, he packs up his duffle bags with 
the old tried and proved stuff and starts. 
He knows from experience what he re- 
quires, and that applies equally well to 
companions. By the same token, he does 
not take kindly to the suggestion that some 
unknown friend of one of his old cronies 
be permitted to horn in on the party. 

This does not mean that there is any 
great secret to the solution of companion- 
ship, if one uses a little forethought and 
his .powers of observation. The trouble 
with the beginner is that he cannot foresee 
the rocks ahead. After one has been on a 
few protracted jaunts into the far-off 
places and rubbed shoulders with human- 
ity as he finds it, he acquires a keener 
judgment of human nature. 

The average outfitter in the Northwest 
can size up a stranger quicker than a 
New York bank president, and do it 
better. It is not a slow process of elimina- 
tion. Half a dozen letters or an hour’s 
conversation with a man will satisfy him. 
But it was not always thus. 





Many years ago, when I was less ex- 
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perienced with the genus Homo and life 
in the open, a friend reneged on a trip we 
had planned and offered one of his ac. 
quaintances as a substitute. With some 
misgivings but influenced by the pressure 
of his connections in the sporting world, 
, let down the bars and agreed to take 
im. 

This man talked so incessantly—all the 
way to Nova Scotia—that I was heartily 
sick of the sight and sound of him before 
we detrained. He kicked continually; he 
found fault incessantly in camp and had a 
row with his guide. Finally, the camel's 
back was broken when, going off on my 
own, I killed a moose before he saw one. 

All the way home he defamed his 
guide and damned the country to every 
one who would lend an ear. As a matter 
of fact, he had a guide renowned in the 
locality, and the place was fairly tracked 
up by moose; but you simply cannot kill 
one by thrashing through the forests like 
a lumbering old ox. I learned about 
hunting companions from him. It is all 
very funny now, but it was a mighty 
ghastly experience at the time. 


ND yet the following season, nothing 
daunted, I picked up a young officer, 
just out of the army and broken in health. 
He wanted to make a big game hunt before 
he went home and wandered into my office 
for advice. He made the most delightful 
of companions—generous, willing and en- 
tertaining to a degree; in fact, he made 
the trip one to be cherished in the future. 
It is not a case of one being holier than 
the other fellow. As a matter of fact, in 
the big things of life he may be a better 
man than you are. He may be tremen- 
dously popular socially, a monument of 
financial success and a pillar of the church: 
he may have the temperament of an angel 
and ten civilized city friends to your one; 
but he may get under your skin. It is the 
little things that count. On the other hand, 
he may be quick-tempered, intolerant and 
selfish—the three cardinal crimes of the 
woods—but you can get on with him, 
knowing and appreciating these faults, be- 
cause he knows his stuff 

But if he is fussy when his bannock is 
cold for breakfast, and it usually is in the 
North, if he has the gift for foreseeing 
to-day what should have been done the 
day before yesterday, if he grumbles over 
a blister, if he whines because the luck 
is poor or the rain is too wet or the snow 
is too cold, if he minds everybody’s busi- 
ness as well as his own and is forever 
telling you what to do and how to do it— 
beware of that fellow! 

There are, I find as I get older ‘and more 
experienced, just three kinds of desirable 
shooting companions: 

There is the fellow of experience greater 
than my own in his sphere, who knows 
his stuff and can teach me. I am satisfied to 
let him be boss. 

There is the old-timer of equal ex- 
perience who accepts me at my face value 
as I do him, with whom I get on without 
argument, due to a natural understanding 
of the proper thing to do and how and 
when to do it. 

And there is lastly, and by no means 
least, the delightful and enthusiastic tyro 
who wants to learn, makes no bones about 
his ignorance and is perfectly willing to be 
led. I think he is the most flattering kind 
of a companion. 

But if there is one golden rule to success 
in picking a companion, it is: beware of 
that chap with a dangerous bit of know- 
ledge who takes himself seriously, insists 
upon expressing his views and forcing 
them upon others, and thinks he is a2 
explorer and expects everybody else 
think likewise. 
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WE FIND A SALMON RIVER 
(Continued from page 23) 


about the necks of their patient oxen. 
Next morning we were early on the pool 
below the farm, but not early enough, for 
there were our new friend and his father 
with the news that a fine eighteen-pound 
salmon had been taken an hour before. 
With eager eyes we watched the water 
pour over the rocks at the head of the 
pool, then swirl slowly with wrinkling 
face as the river grew deep and broad on 
its way to the Atlantic a mile away. 
The early sun touched the water with 
rosy fingers. The morning air was sharp, 
but spiced with balsam from the trees and 
salt from the sea. A white-throated spar- 





row sang his plaintive “Sweet-sweet Can- | 


ada-Canada” from the thicket. Nature 
had fittingly set her stage for a royal play. 

The water was broken by the rush of 
a great salmon which threw himself three 
or four feet into the air. With trembling 
hands we put our rods together and sent 
our flies sailing just above the spot where 
the fish broke. 

“A playful fish, Squire,’ 
“He may not take.” 

And he did not. I started above the pool 
and fished the riffles, leaving the body of 
the pool to the son. Splash! and a big 
fish missed his fly, which he had already 
learned to feature on the water to the 
guide’s delight. Again a rise, but it was 
short. Another fly was tied on. We cast 
across stream and let our flies drift around 
it in a circle. We cast again and again, 
patiently waiting the great moment, and 
so the minutes slipped by. 

Presently a huge nose poked up at my 
fly. After a two-second pause I struck, 
and my fish sounded. Remembering my 
book, I set the hook again and prepared 
for a careful fight. Rod and leader were 
the best to be had in America, and the 
line and reel came from England’s master 
craftsman; so I had a sure confidence in 
my tackle. 

But this fish was sulky, and only after 
I had tapped my rod butt repeatedly with 
a heavy knife did he move. Down the 
stream and up with a mighty leap, while 
I handled him most tenderly. Back again, 
a smart jump and more sulking. Then a 
series of short jerks, the ominous jigging 
which always brings fear to the angler. 
A jig and a long sulk which I could only 
stop by continued rapping with the knife. 
A long, deliberate trip down-stream. Then 
I led him back up with an ease which 
was mystifying. 

“A tricky fish, Squire,” said the guide. 
“Watch him.” 


’ 


said our friend. 


EN minutes had passed. Up he went 
into the air again with a rush and a 
shake which threw my fly free, although 
I eased the tip in just the right tempo. 
“Badly hooked. Not your fault. You are 
sure to lose a certain percentage,” com- 
forted the guide. 

Strangely enough, I did not begrudge 

this wise fish his liberty. He had fought 
well and won. He had harbored his 
strength until he had loosened the hook 
by jigging against the rocks and then 
thrown all his powers into one vicious 
leap. 
a Suddenly another big salmon came up 
like a geyser, high into the air, with my 
son’s fly in his mouth. Here was a fish! 
A twenty-pounder, with every pound 
charged with energy. The rod was an old 
one and not capable of taking too much 
Strain, and the boy knew it. So the fish 
made the battle as he pleased, charging 
about the big pool, throwing the water 
many feet when he jumped. 

The reel whirred with his rushes and 
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BAKELITE SPOOL 
SPECIAL 


FISH 





Two years ago, Meisselbach produced the 
Bull’s-Eye Reel. Sensationally accurate, re- 
markable high value, nothing has approached 
it. It remained for Meisselbach to improve 
on it. Now the Bull’s-Eye “Special,” with 
its spool molded completely of Bakelite, 
takes the lead. 


Starts quicker, stops quicker—gives the 
very highest accuracy in casting. Distance 
and delicacy with the lightest baits. 


Get the new Bull’s-Eye “Special” for big 
fish. Go in for accuracy. Give them what 
they want where and when they want it. 
Prompt bull’s-eye casts when you find the 
Big Boys foraging. Casts that get strikes 
in a watch-tick! That put fish on the stringer. 
Fish that bring other boats in a hurry— 
bring folks running when you go ashore— 
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BUA M'S*EVE 







Spool is 
1 oz. lighter 
than metal 





Large arbor, 


spools even 





that overtax the oven—overload the table! 
Large, ample 100-yd. size, handsome, with 
choice of black, brown, red or green end 
plates of polished Permo. Nickel steel rust- 
less pivots and adjustable phosphor bronze 
bearings. Best level-wind made. Low-slung 
one-piece seat, deep-anchored pillars that can- 
not wrack. Free-running, fine balance, lively, 
remarkably easy to control. Genuine Meissel- 
bach precision workmanship and high qual- 
ity materials—famous ae 40 years. Price 
only $6.00. 
Ask your dealer for the new Meisselbach 
Bull’s-Eye “Special” No. 110. 
If necessary, please write to us. 
New descriptive folder and 
complete catalog full of valu- 


able fishing information, FREE. 


The A. F. Meisselbach Division of The General Industries Co. 


. 


The Meisselbach 
Rainbow, single- 
action fly rod 
reel; 35 yd., 35; 
50 yd., $5.50. 


3021 Taylor Street, 
Manufacturers of the Original and Genuine 






New Meisselbach Au- 
tofly Reel—tighter, bet- 
ter, for all fly rod use; 
$5.00. 


Elyria, Ohio 
Meisselbach Fishing Reels of Quality 







Meisselbach Bull’s-Eye 
level-wind bait-casting 
reel No. 100, with all- 
metal spool; $5.00. 




















o- Lj Lubricates 
Polishes 


Prevents rust 


finest oil for bait cast- 
ing lines, reels, guns. 
Never gums or hardens. 
Colorless, odorless, | 
stainless, 
Sent direct if your 


35¢ dealer cannot supply. 
\ Wm. F. te Sa Boo. N. 
a 5 ROT , ew ord, ass. 
Ee . san. f Oil Refiners for nearly a century | 









shing Tackle 


Deal Direct with the Only 
Manufacturing Specialists 


Once broach the subject of tackle, 
and any angling enthusiast will 
hasten to tell you, that the finer 
the tackle the keener the fun. But 
it is astonishing how much tackle 
ea still proves unworthy when put to 
» the practical test. Wherever the 
~ big ‘uns.run, on t tuna, tarpon 
and barracuda grounds, you will find the old-timers 
relying on Edw. vom Hofe tackle. We believe that 
about the last thing any fishing devotee wants 
is shoddy tackle. Place your reliance in specialists 
who unhesitatingly guarantee every item ef tackle 
they recommend. 


2c stamp brings 168 page catalog 
Edward vom Hofe é& Co. 
90 Fulton Street New York City 
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MU STAD 


~~ FISH HOOKS 


FTER months of 
A waiting — when 
you set your hook in 
a solid fish you want 
that fish. Make cer- 
tain your hook is a 
= Mustad. 

In each Mustad 
Key Brand Fish Hook 
you are sure of the 
' highest merit obtain- 
able in the shape and size you use. Devel- 
oped by Mustad’s prominence in fish 
hook making both for inland and marine 
fishing. Proved by Mustad’s long suprem- 
acy in popularity throughout the world. 

The Mustad-Perfect Viking Hook, 
newest of the many Mustad standard pat- 
terns for America, leads in all-around 
merit. Shown for fly fishing. 

Ask your tackle dealer for Mustad 
hooks—in flies, snelled, ringed and on all 


baits. 
Erland oak! 
& SON 
Oslo, Norway 


New York Office 
258 Broadway 


Made by Mustad— 














Used the World over. 











SAVE MONEY: PAY ONLY 95 
EE 4-2 +13* 


may \. | UMBRELLA T 


¥ 
/\ hae FULLY EQUIPPED 


adie of durable weatherproof Khaki Tent Fabric;com- 
plete with awning, screened window and door, sod cloth, 
metal frame, stakes, jointed poles and carrying bag. 
7x7 ft. only $13.95, delivered. Same tent 9 14x9 14 ft. and 
other models at lowest prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SEND NO MONEY—Just name and address. Pay 
only price of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express, 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Factory Prices save you Money. 














s DUR-A-BILT °%/“@R2o8 





















e 
In the NEW 1930 AIR-FED. 
Full 10 gt. Capacity. 
50-75 Minnows. At 
your dealer’s or order 
direct. Write for 
FREE booklet on 
Live Bait Fishing. 
Prices Postpaid. 

West of Rockies ...96.38 


Canada........ ...... 4.75 
$3.75 ay oe 





The VA2y_FISHIN 


; AIR-FED MFG. CO. 431 S. 7th, Quincy, IIL. 







VOU Witt ALWAYS HAVE ONE OR 

MORE WITH YOUR TACKLE. 
WHEN ROD IS SET IT IS 

RIGID TO ALL MOVEMENTS 


Pe Compiete § 228 
KELGIE MFG.CO.. FAIRMOUNT. IND. 






clicked steadily when the royal fish chose 
to swim for long journeys up- and down- 
stream. After twenty minutes of hard 
fighting, the salmon seemed to remember 
his free life in the sea and started down, 
moving as majestically as does the bravest 
boat on the Hudson. With much of the 
line out, the son was forced to follow 
along the shore, with tip well up and 
shoulders hunched. 

On and on went the fish, and around a 
sharp bend guarded by dangerous bushes. 
But Charles was ahead with the gaff, 
hoping for a desperate sweep of the big 
hook as the fish came by. When that plan 
failed, he held up the gaff so that the 
line slipped around it and was thus kept 
from the bushes. The fish was out of 
sight around the bend as the lad came 
up. “He’s stopped,” said he. 

“Probably snagged and off,” said 
Charles, pointing to a boom of logs under 
which the line disappeared. 

We would not give up hope until the 
hook came back with a bit of bark where 
the fish should have been. A tragic moment 
that, and one which weighed the young 
fellow’s sportsmanship. There was a brush 
across the eyes, a shrug of the shoulders 
and a few halting words about “a good 
fight anyway” and “another fish waiting 
to be caught.” 

And so back to our pool again. “There’s 
a thirty-odd-pound fish somewhere here,” 
said the guide. “I’ve raised him twice, but 
he comes short.” 

At that very moment the old fellow 
showed his broad back and most of his 
body, and gave us all of the thrill which 
the actual capture of a smaller fish could 
provide. This ancient mariner had probably 
been in the pool for many days and knew 
the flies better than did we, for he spurned 
them all. Even the guide’s ginger-colored 
dry fly would not bring him up, but the 
way the fly was presented was worth many 
miles of travel. Never a description of this 
method have I read, and no salmon fisher- 
man to whom I’ve reported it has seen it. 

Throwing his fly well up-stream, he 
waited until the drag was about to take 
it. Then he stripped out line with his left 
hand and shook it out and on to the water 
with his right without moving the fly from 
its natural course. Strip and shake and 
repeat while the fly bobbed merrily along 
on the rippled surface until it was far 
below. I tried it and believe any good 
caster can master it—in a season or two! 


FTER lunch we found the fish were 
still rising. Every five minutes a nose 
or a body would come up. Once, as the son 
was drawing in his fly, a salmon chased it 
with open mouth up to within fifteen feet 
of the bank. Another big fin cut the water 
near the fly, which was drawn away too 
quickly. Again he came, but missed. It 
was a day to remember! 

Finally it was my turn to hook a fish, 
and he proved a plucky fighter above and 
below water. Charles hurried up with the 
gaff and plenteous advice. 

“Come here,” called the son. “I’ve one 
on too.” 

Charles took his stand between, grinning 
famously. It was no easy task to keep 
from getting into a snarl, and we both 
worked fast to keep our fish moving and 
so shorten the dangerous struggle. Two 
fish on in one pool, and both active and 
strong ! Soon two fish lay on the bank—not 
overly large but plump, beautifully formed, 
and fresh-run and bright as a new coin. 

It was a time for hand-shaking and 
honest gloating. We were not millionaires 
on a leased river. We had found our 
stream, and these were our fish, sent to 
g’adden our hearts and replace the big 





fellow now safe in the sea. 
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AFRICAN GAME TRAILS 
(Continued from page 29) 


of the giant’s charge without paying the 
heavy penalty which so many pay. Al. 
though elephants by no means charge in- 
variably, yet when they do they move at 
surprising speed, and even steady shoot- 
ing does not always turn them in time, 

The first bullet had entered just above 
the shoulder, and if solid would have 
reached the heart. I noted that he no 
longer argued the efficiency of the hollow 
bullet, although he reserved final judg- 
ment until the following morning. 

Our own natives having arrived with 
some very muddy liquid, we proceeded to 
make camp and convert it into coffee. It 
had been a long, hard day but crowned 
with one of those thrills which are the 
hunter’s occasional reward—a moment 
with life balanced on the bead of a fore 
sight. We settled down to sleep, well satis- 
fied. But Africa is either miser or prodi- 
gal—“a feast or a famine” is the local 
proverb—and thrills were not yet finished, 

About 9.00 P. M. we were dozing off 
when the still air suddenly vibrated to a 
deep, challenging grunt. C.C. sat up in 
his blankets and whispered questioningly, 
“Lions?” F 

Before I could answer, a snarling roar 
came from another direction, echoed by 
one still farther away. So it became ap- 
parent that at least three lions were con- 
verging on the dead elephant, doubtless 
attracted by the smell of fresh blood. 


NT C.C. wanted a lion badly. He 
had come to Africa to get one. But 
I doubted whether he wanted one badly 
enough to go and look for it in the half 
light of the moon, more especially as the 
dense thorn scrub would afford the killers 
excellent cover and render rapid retreat 
difficult. Still, I suggested an investiga- 
tion—and was privately sorry when he 
somewhat dubiously agreed. 

Behold us, then, gingerly stepping at 
funeral pace, through the thorny scrub, 
scrutinizing each shadow more earnestly 
than ever lover watched his lady’s face 
and with every nerve stretched taut. Si- 
lence had succeeded the opening chorus, 
but we knew that somewhere in that quiet 
desolation lurked three hunters more effi- 
cient and better armed than ourselves. So 
the silence brought us no comfort. 

We had covered perhaps eighty of the 
hundred and fifty yards separating us 
from the dead elephant when a menacing 
growl seemed to come from beneath our 
feet, and over a bush a few yards ahead 
a shadowy shape flashed silently and 
swiftly. Our rifles spoke several seconds 
too late. Let those who deem us slow- 
moving experience once only the speed 
and silence with which King Leo can 
move in the night ere they make criticism. 

The sound of the detonations was com- 
forting. We felt better when we had 
answered those penetrating tones with 
something more nearly equal in volume 
than our own vocal chords could achieve. 
My suggestion that the night was too 
cold for straight shooting was carried 
nem. con., and we retreated no less care- 
fully to the welcome firelight, feeling that 
“honor was satisfied.” : 

But until nearly dawn a whole family 
of lions disturbed the peaceful night with 
intermittent attempts to stampede us from 
the vicinity. We felt it more fitting to 
maintain an intelligent interest in the et 
tertainment than to sleep, in spite of our 
strenuous day. Yet when day dawned, the 
elephant remained untouched. Doubtless 
our camp fire and rifle shots had instilled 
a fear more potent than appetite. ; 

While he has a whole skin and a fairly 
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well-lined stomach, Leo’s heart is by no 
means so large as his voice. I remarked 
to C.C. that he was “all bluff.” 

Characteristically he replied: “Aye, but 
he’s the world’s best poker player. He has 
always a good hand to back it with if 
called.” 

Soon after dawn we got busy with the 
post-mortem. Our examination showed 
that my 9.3 mm. bullet from the side had 
passed through the brain and stopped un- 
der the skin on the opposite side. The 
one from the front had smashed the base 
of one tusk and embedded itself in a mass 
of honeycombed bone protecting the brain, 
and the one through the chest had pene- 
trated the lungs. 

C.C.’s first shot just above the shoul- 
der had merely penetrated the hide and 
a sort of flange between the shoulder and 
the ribs—probably one inch of bone 
altogether—and had then splintered into 
fragments, doing no real damage. Those 
in the head had similarly disintegrated 
within an inch or two. C.C. needed no 
further proof that solid bullets with a 
powerful charge behind them are essential. 

With characteristic decision he cleaned 
the rifle and placed it back in its case next 
day, expressing his intention of returning 
the weapon in Cape Town. I have since 
been present at the interview, and it is 
pleasant to record that we convinced the 
dealer that in this case—however good his 
intentions may have been—he had let us 
down rather badly. As a proof of his 
conviction he returned the money paid; 
but all the same, C.C. lost interest in 
further elephants after that post-mortem. 

Readers may perhaps wonder why I 
advised C.C. to invest in a different 
caliber to the one I used myself. The rea- 
son is this. I know the anatomy, vitality 
and habits of the beasts I hunt. The 
stranger does not. My bullet is a .366— 
a “medium-heavy.” While fatal when 
planted in vital spots, it would be in- 
effective elsewhere. 

I shoot only to kill, and when circum- 
stances do not admit of such a shot I let 
the quarry go. But the novice often fires 
in the hope of crippling the animal and 
securing an opportunity for the death 
shot later. Nearly all charges of dangerous 
game are so induced, and the “medium- 
heavy” cannot always be relied upon to 
stop them. It is well for the new-comer 
to carry a rifle possessing a “knock-out 
punch.” When once he has examined 
the internal economy of the beasts 
he hunts, he is less likely to take undue 
chances. 


“MEDIUM-HEAVY?” is, then, cer- 

tainly preferable, as it may be used 
for anything from a goose to an elephant, 
and the hunter grows more accustomed to 
his weapon than when constantly changing 
from light to heavy. I have recommended 
C.C. to use such a weapon on future trips, 
but should certainly not do so on a first 
trip. 
_ After our post-mortem C.C. suggested 
following the wounded cow from the 
point where we had abandonéd the trail. 
I was not enthusiastic, but acceded. When, 
after several miles, further indications 
showed her to be still traveling strongly, 
C.C. relinquished pursuit and consoled 
himself with some pungent reflections on 
the business methods of African gun- 
dealers in general. 

That night we dined on some cold 
meat and bread, which a coating of sand 
had turned into a replica of fossil re- 
mains. The coffee was prepared from 
muddy water, which C.C. said had the 
advantage of making it always appear 
strong. But I think he was trying to for- 
get the fruits of California. 
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Fishing 


HROUGH an age-old 

secret process, known to a 
certain Chinese family, bamboo 
was given far greater strength, 
hardness, and “springy” elas- 
ticity.... Today the Horrocks- 
Ibbotson Company owns this 
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Rich brown in color— 
clear through. All Hexi- 
Super-Cane Rods are 
dark brown, but not 
all dark brown rods 
are Hexi-Super-Cane. 
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\{ HEXT-SUPER-CANE 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Discovered 
by chance 


A pencil to be sharpened. No pen knife. 
Here’s a bamboo paper cutter. It cuts the 
pencil like a steel blade! Promise of a 
finer material for rods! Our agent in 


Months of search. Then—discovery! 


And now the World has finer 
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Rods! 


formula. By means of it, rods 
are made to give you far finer 
sporting qualities than have 
heretofore been possible from 
any other material. 


Just get the “feel”? of a Hexi- 
Super-Cane Rod! Bowit. Note 
its life-like action. Take one 
with you on your next trip. 
Never before a rod like it! 
Sold by many sporting goods 
and hardware dealers. Write for 
name of nearest dealer. 
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HORROCKS-IBBOTSON Co. 
Utica, N.Y, 
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QUALITY and WORKMANSHIP 


“ DRY FLIES 


Made by a practical angler and of 
selected imported materials 
$3.00 per doz. 


WALTER C. DETTE 7 + ROSCOE, N.Y. 













Why Fish Leave Home 
EDSON’S 


Scientific Lures, leaders, flies landing nets 
and fishing tackle specialties. Ask your 
dealer or write direct for folder, 


EDSON MFG. CO. Dept. F Sturbridge, Mass. 














WwooDs ARCTIC DOW 


N SLEEPING ROBES 





Gobi Desert 


or Gander Pass 


Wherever you are you SLEEP! 
WHEN bedtime comes, wherever you 


there is rest and comfort galore in 
warm, downy folds of your Woods Arctic Down 
Sleeping Robe. Under you, over and all about 
you, Nature’s best insulation—the down of 
Northern waterfowl. Famous for remarkable 
range of temperature accommodation. 
Wilderness bivouac, backwoods camp or 
shanty, lakeside cabin or city sleeping porch— 
the Woods Arctic Down Robe insures real sleep, 


no matter what the weather may be. 





(To be continued) 





The original popular down sleeping robe. 


Used by explorers, sourdoughs, tenderfeet, 
sportsmen and porch sleepers all over North 
America. Buttons as shown and closes with 
wide underlap.. Rainproofed windbreaker- 
fabric cover. Lining, finest obtainable pure 
virgin wool kersey or army flannel. The world’s 
best known self-regulating hunter’s bedroll. 

Sold by leading dealers. If not displayed, 
please write to us. Folders giving full details, 
prices and guarantee of satisfaction, FREE. 


Woods Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 3001 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ontario 













































































= NEW36-PACE CATALOG 
= OF SPORTING SUPPLIES 


Harley’s latest catalog is now ready. 
It contains new and snappy things for 
sportsmen as well as the “Old Re- 
liables”. It describes a complete line of 
sport clothing, footwear, camp acces- 
sories and fishing tackle—in fact, ev- 
erything needed by the sportsman. 
You'll want many of the 500 items so 
send for your copy today. Everything 
sold on a money back guarantee—if 
not completely satisfied. SEND TODAY. 


“HARLEY WICKHAM Co. 
Dept. FS3 ERIE, PA “USA. 





Make better catches with 


LOUIE SPINNERS! 


Here is a scientific lure with an absolutely 
new principle in its design. The spoon is so 
shaped that when retrieved its progress is 
identically that of a lively swimming minnow. 


Its brilliant surfaces reflect light to a sur- 
prising distance and greatly extend its range 
of attractiveness. It’s a killer! 

Made i in 2 sizes: “Big Boy” with 4” spoon, 
width % weight 1 oz., in 13 different 
Gnishes, : as follows: 

(Reverse side, all finishes, except #501 
and # 502 is Nickel) 

No. 500, Os ead Flitter No. 507, - & White 


No. 501, All Nickel ouree 

No. 502, All Copper No. 508, _ = & White 

No. 503, Copper No. 308, Gold fish finish 

No. 504, Red & White No. 510, Crackle finish 

No. 50s, Black & White No. 511, Shiner finish 

No. 506, Red & White No. 512, Perch finish 
Striped 


All Baits Are Made of 
SOLID NICKEL SILVER 

A “Baby” size, for Bass and Wall-eyes, with 2%” 
spoon, width %&”, weight % oz. Same 13 finis hes as above. 
Numbers 300 to 312 

Prices:—“Big Boy’ 85c. “Baby” 75c each. 

Take several different finishes of each size with you this 
trip and find out what real fishing is like! If your dealer 
cannot supply, send us his name and the price and we'll 
supply you direct. 


THE L. S. BAIT CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


6458 Gratiot Ave. 

















New Rubber Wiggle Worms 40c c => 


Fastest running Prescott spinner 
made. Unequalled for results. 
Plain 25c: weediess 30c, 9% in. 
long. At your dealer's or direct. 
Circular Free. 


Migs) 
. PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. Fanm > 
PRESCOTT — wis : Nee 














STOP AND GO 
(Continued from page 25) 


We paddled over to the smartweed from 
the timber hole. We hadn’t gone a hundred 
feet when a husky greenhead launched into 
the air. He was an easy shot, but I made a 
clean miss. Not so good! 

“Tsk-tsk,” said Lou. “You're no help at 
all. There goes another mallard that is 
going to eat my corn to-night. Put in 
a shell. I’m going to give you another 
chance.” 

Lou made the little duck boat just sneak 
along. I was looking left when a hen 
jumped up on the right. This time I nailed 
my target without any fussing, and a few 
minutes later dropped a drake which, 
though not a clean kill, we managed to 
recover. A fellow could have jumped mal- 
lards for a couple of hours, because they 
were in the smartweed by the hundreds; 
but Lou, noting that the clock said lunch 
time, headed for the island and the feed 
bags. 

Meeting the rest of the gang at lunch 
was a chance for a check-up on the whole 
battle-front. Some funny things had hap- 
pened. Griswold and Carl, navigating in 
the duck boat, had been overturned, and 
both had established a new record for 
cold-water bathing. The boat had struck 

a submerged log. Carl, pushing the craft 
with a long pole, set his 225 pounds to the 
task. You know what happened. He pushed 
the log out of sight, but the force wasted 
in this shove had been too much for the 
boat. However, the boys had changed 
clothes, rubbed a little horse liniment on 
their chilled muscles and sallied forth 
again. Their bags of ducks were exhibited 
as evidence that a cold bath had improved 
their sport. 

That afternoon Lou and I finished the 
hunt with a couple of hours together in 
the old timber hole. He said we'd end the 
battle with every form of shell and red 
rocket. Boy, it was one glorious party 
among the greenheads and the spiketails! 
Sometimes we could stand in the blind and 
see at least 2,000 ducks on the wing—a 
flock breaking up and decoying into the 
timber a half mile away; another bunch 
swinging into the rest pond a half mile 
north of us. Far to the north and high 
in the air would be big and small flocks 
winging their way up and down the sky- 
ways. Singles, doubles, quintets and gangs 
of mallards of all sizes were visiting back 
and forth within sight. 


ON’T worry, we had plenty drop in 

to see us. Lou, always a mean guy 
with a shotgun, pulled the prize play of the 
afternoon when four mallards tried to cir- 
cle his end of the blind by dodging in and 
around the trees. He knelt in the blind, 
and working his pump gun like a trombone 
player in a jazz orchestra he just dropped 
three, one after the other, without moving, 
while I cheered the show. 

Some of the mallards would decoy even 
when Lou was out in front in the duck 
boat retrieving a cripple. They didn’t 
seem to give a “never mind” who was 
paddling around in plain view. One big 
drake nearly got away with such a bold 
move along about four o’clock, when Lou 
was making the rounds in the duck boat. 
I was standing up in the blind wigwagging 
to show where a duck had gone down. 
Suddenly this old greenhead swung out of 
the forest, cut across the front on a circle, 
and then saw me. I saw him, almost too 
late, too. He started to climb into the top 
of a pecan tree. 

“Hey, hey,” yelled Lou, laughing as I 


swung the old cannon. 
I nicked him with the first shot, but he 
kept going. By the time the next charge 
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of 6’s was on its way it was a long reach, 
but the shot knocked off a couple of 
branches, skinned the trunk of the tree 
and still there were enough pellets to sock 
that old drake. Down he went kersplash! 

Sundown found us all washed up and 
standing on the edge of the big rest lake 
watching the thousands of waterfowl pile 
in for the night. I tell you, Mr. Duck 
Hunter, that Lou didn’t overestimate when 
he said he had 20,000 birds. If you could 
have seen the milling thousands circling 
over that rest lake, if you could have 
heard the clamor of duck talk, the water- 
fowl greetings and repartee of those 
birds as they got together that night, 
you would have sworn that the number 
was 40,000. 

Lou said the other day that he had 
eliminated U turns and left-handed turns 
on the duck boulevards, but raised the 
speed limit, and he wants me to come down 
and regulate the mallard traffic again next 
year. Will I be there? Say, I have my 
white traffic gloves and whistle all ready, 


STALKING MOUNTAIN QUAIL 
(Continued from page 35) 


there I never knew, but at last we reached 
the point where we were divided and were 
told to surmount and hunt over various 
and sundry other elevations which towered 
cloudward. My companion and I started 
up an acclivity which presented almost 
the appearance of a modern skyscraper. 
It did not seem possible to climb it. Mere- 
ly as a matter of precaution I permitted 
him to scale the summit while I zigzagged 
around on a somewhat lower elevation. 

He had confided to me that he had just 

heard the calling, locally known as the 
“talking,” of some mountain quail, and 
assured me that there was a bunch of 
them on that particular peak. Shortly af- 
terward I heard him fire two shots. Run- 
ning along the edge of this elevation, I 
saw two quail flash by some distance 
ahead of me and drop to the ground. 

Knowing that the mountain quail rare- 
ly take wing, and having been coached to 
shoot them not only “on the wing” but 
on the head, or the tail, or anywhere, I 
was prepared to unlimber my artillery at 
the very earliest possible moment. Just 
about this time I saw one of the birds start 
to run up a slope about forty yards from 
me, and I took him on the run, as I would 
a rabbit. At the report another quail 
flushed, which I got with the second bar- 
rel. Mountain quail are not very swift 
fliers, although they may be more rapid 
when they have attained full flight. 

Slipping two more shells in my gun, I 
waited and again heard the report of my 
companion’s gun. This was followed by 
a flight of four birds toward my side of 
the mountain, one of which came within 
easy range, and I had no difficulty in 
dropping him, The cover was fairly open, 
with almost no underbrush. The fourth 
quail started down the mountainside in 
plain sight of me, and as it saw me it 
started running even more rapidly but 
did not take wing. I shot it on the run, 
and then went down and gathered my 
four birds. Meanwhile my companion 
came over and joined me, he having five 
quail to his credit. 

Topping another rise, we ran into an- 
other small bevy of about a dozen birds 
and gathered seven of these, three on the 
wing and four either running, hesitating, 
or standing still. There was no time to 
be finical. If you waited for a certain bird 
to run, he might disappear in the brush 
and give you no chance to shoot him while 
running. The rule in mountain quail shoot- 
ing is the same as at a Donnybrook pic- 
nic—when you see a head, hit it! 

After this we clambered over a few 
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No. 1200 —- South Bend Level-Wind- 
ing Anti- Back-Lash Reel $20.00 


In the Hands 


of over 


600,000 


Fishermen 


The cast, the strike, the catch—all de- 
pend upon your reel. Your reel must 
be right. Choose the reel which the 





greatest number of anglers choose year 
after year, for watch-like precision of 
manufacture. 600,000 South Bend own- 
ers can’t be wrong. These reels must 
be right! 


No. 1000— 
Oreno 
Level- 

Winding 

Anti-Back- 

Lash 


A reel noted for its smooth, easy free-running 
action. Combines South Bend’s famous level- 
winding anti-back-lash features. 100 yard capacity. 


No. 550— 
Level- 
Winding 
Anti-Back- 
Lash 


$5.50 


The reel which \o" 
has brought bait- 
casting Joy to 
thousands of be- 
ginners. A plain, substantial, popularly priced 
reel, with South Bend’s two noted features. 

Price refunded on any South Bend Reel which will 

not fulfill all we claim. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
2206 High St., South Bend, Ind. 







WRITE for further reel 
details _in our new_ 1930 
book ‘‘Fishing—What Tackle 
and When". 100 interest- 
ing pages. Sent free. 
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| mountain ranges, 


and finally decided to 


| start for camp. Our bag at that time was 


| eight birds for me and nine for my com- 
| panion, he being within one of the limit. 





Curly, my companion’s dog, had followed 
us in all this climb, and had distinguished 
himself by retrieving several of the birds. 
The only fault in his retrieving was that 
he religiously brought all birds back to his 
master, no matter who shot them. He 
evidently labored under the impression 
that all dead birds owed their decease 
to the unerring aim of the man he wor- 
shipped. 

Coming down the cafion toward camp, 
Curly routed out a mountain quail from 
under a huge boulder. My companion fired 
as it flew up the cafion, but failed to stop 
it. The report of my shotgun followed 
instantly on his miss, and I was lucky 
enough to stop the bird. 

Curly and I made a simultaneous dash 
for the dead quail, and both arrived at 
the spot at the same time. Both of us 
made a grab for it, Curly getting a per- 
fect hold on the bird’s body and I seiz- 
ing it by the head. The head came off 
in my hand, and Curly trotted trium- 
phantly to his master and deposited the 
dead bird at his feet. The headless quail 
was tossed back to me, a proceeding which 
Curly regarded with extreme suspicion. 
Whenever we stopped to rest, which we 
did with great frequency, Curly would 
come up to me, sniffing at my shooting 
coat and looking up to me reproachfully 


at the same time - with an expression which | 


seemed to say “Robber!” 

We reached camp after all the others 
were in and found that all of them had 
been uniformly successful in getting quail 
—mountain, valley and desert birds. Mr. 
Beebe was the only one of the party who 
was perfectly chipper and absolutely im- 
mune from any symptom of fatigue. The 
rest of us were pretty well pumped out. 
As for myself, taking my mountain climb- 
ing of the morning and the afternoon into 
consideration, I was in that happy state 
known as “dead to the world.” 

Mr. Beebe immediately devoted him- 
self to the preparation of a mulligan. It 
was composed of mountain and valley 
quail, cottontail rabbit, onions, potatoes 
and other ingredients. To this appetizing 
concoction we rendered extreme justice. 

The plans were laid for the next morn- 
ing. Those who had not got their limits 
of mountain quail were to repair again to 
the airy regions where these interesting 
fowl held converse, and those who had 
not shot their limits of valley and desert 
quail were to hie them to the places where 
these birds could be found. 


EFORE retiring for the night, I con- 

ceived the idea of sleeping on the back 
seat of our automobile, instead of reposing 
on the more or less wind-swept precincts 
of our tent. As the presence of a large hot 
rock in the automobile was out of the 
question, I curled up on the back seat of 
the car, fully intent on going out after 
valley quail the next morning. I was 
awakened by a sudden shock, to find that 
my left leg had cramped and doubled up 
like a jack-knife. By straightening it out 
and keeping the other foot on it I could 
keep it down, but the instant I gave it 
any chance to slam back into position again 
it immediately doubled up and sprang back 
to the old half-and-half position, at the 
same time giving me extreme pain. 

I sat up most of the night with that 
leg, coaxing it back into a normal posi- 
tion and occasionally dozing back to sleep, 
only to be awakened by the limb resum- 
ing its favorite position. By the time 
morning dawned I could not discover any 
ambition in myself to take my shotgun and 
(Continued on page 111) 
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Here are Two of 
the Best 


If you like to feel the 
strike—feel every dart 


lunge of your 
catch; if you like the 
keen thrill of light, 
whippy rod action that 
permits plenty of play 3 
—here are two light «4 
weight bait-casting rods 
without an equal. o 
No. 9—a new, extremely 
light, sporty-action South 
Bend bait-casting rod. Beau- 
tifully built of matched, se- 
lected split-bamboo. Color, 
rich brown with 2-color silk 
wrapping. Positive Thread 4 


and 


Lock Reel Seat. In 5, 5% 
and 6 foot at $12.00. 


No. 16—for the bait-caster 
using about % ounce or 
lighter lures. Perfectly bal- 
anced. Fashioned of finest 
split-bamboo, genuine agate 
guides and top. Brown finish 
with 2-color silk wrapping. ' 
Positive Thread-Lock Reel 
ar 5 to 6 foot lengths at 





$15.00. 
Other South Bend Rods 
priced from $5 to $32.50. 


Positive Thread-Lock 
Reel Seat 


Exclusive South Bend feature. 
Takes and holds securely al! 
makes of reels no matter how 
long or hard the casting. 


South Bend Bait Co. 
2206 High St. 
South Bend, Indiana 


SOUT 
Fishing Tackle of all kinds Rods Reels Lines Baits 


CROSS RODS—the finest 
of split-bamboo hand fash- 
joned custom-built rods— 
are made by South Bend 
Write for special catalog. 











No. 9 No. 16 
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RAIN PROTECTION 
By Hal Leavitt 


HEN rain comes—as it will, 

sooner or later—how does the 

canoeist, the hiker, the fisher- 

man and the camper protect 

himself from the downpour? And, if he 
does, is it satisfactory? This is a question 
that has interested me considerably, per- 
haps because my own anatomy has been 
wet-down so thoroughly on many oc- 
casions. It is also one on which I have 
done much experimenting and have gone 
out of my way to find out what others do. 
Of course, one may tug at his hat brim, 
hunch his shoulders and plod on through 
a shower with no protection at all. Very 
likely this will do him 
no harm, especially if 
the sun is soon com- 
ing out to dry his soaked 
self and clothing. Or he 
can trek or fish through 
a day’s rain and still 
come out in fairly good, 
if somewhat soggy, con- - 
dition. But when on a 
long trip, canoeing or 
tramping, and one day’s 
rain follows another, the 
spirits finally begin to 
droop, and one’s 
thoughts turn to some 
form of rain protection 
as the one ray of com- 
fort in an _ otherwise 
dismal situation. The 
problem in such an in- 
stance is to carry some- 
thing that will prove 
satisfactory in the face 
of adverse weather con- 
ditions, and still not 
burden too greatly the 
already over-taxed pack-sack and back. 
The first thought is toward water- 
proofed clothing, for here there is noth- 
ing extra to carry, and one is always 
prepared for wet weather. From many 
there will come sounds of approval at 
this, for such waterproofed clothing an- 
swers the problem in many ways with 
good success. It does have its defects, 
however, and I do not subscribe to it as 
being under all circumstances the best 
method. Cloth made waterproof by chem- 
ical processes is usually somewhat stiff 
and uncomfortable. It is too noisy for 
the hunter or for the one who likes to 
travel through the woods without inform- 
ing all its inhabitants of his approach. 
What is still more important, while it 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











will turn a remarkable amount of water, it 
will eventually soak through under a steady 
downpour. This last makes it seem neces- 
sary to turn to the true waterproofs if one 
would shed water with constant efficiency. 

First among these might come the 

“greasy, yellow slicker” of the river 
driver, worn as he follows down the driv- 
ing path in a spring downpour. Unques- 
tionably this is sure protection against 
rain in any quantity. But looking for its 





This photograph won Third Prize in the Camping and Woodcraft Division 
of Field and Stream’s Prize Photo Contest. It was taken by F. W. Toepel 
of Kalispell, Montana 


weak points, one finds that the slicker is 
heavy and therefore a handicap when 
walking. Also, if one is upset from his 
canoe shrouded in one, it is about as help- 
ful in keeping afloat as a good sized 
ship’s anchor would be. Besides, such a 
raincoat stops ventilation to a consider- 
able extent, causing one to perspire ex- 
cessively when on the move and, on stop- 
ping, to become badly chilled. With the 
slicker, I would also class the poncho, 
which has much the same defects, though 
it is often used at night as a ground cloth. 

In my quest for something that would 
give adequate rain protection, and still 
give me freedom of movement whether 
walking or paddling a canoe, and be loose 
and roomy enough not to cause undue 





sweating, I came across an oiled frock 
used by fishermen and teamsters. It was 
38 inches in length, coming about half- 
way down to my knees, fairly loose and 
roomy, and absolutely waterproof. It was 
buttoned down the front in tight fashion, 
the neck fitted snugly, and there was an 
inner half-sleeve that was waterproof and 
that fitted closely around the wrists to 
prevent the water from running up the 
arm, as the position of paddling might 
cause it to do. 

With this frock I wore light-weight 
wool breeches that I waterproofed myself 
with lanolin. This latter process, though 
old and more or less well-known, is a very 
good one, and I mention it briefly here as 
it might be of interest. A solution, con- 
sisting of three ounces of anhydrous lan- 
olin to one gallon of 
benzine is used ; the gar- 
ment soaked in it for 
several minutes, then 
wrung out gently, 
stretched into shape and 
hung out to dry. This 
method is simple and 
effective, and does not 
injure. or affect the ma- 
terial in any way except 
to cause it to shed water. 
T believe, however, that 
it can only be used with 
woolen materials. 


HIS combination of 

oilskin frock and 
waterproofed trousers I 
first tried out on a long 
canoe trip through a 
Maine wilderness coun- 
try, where it happened 
that we had a great deal 
of bad weather. As far 
as rain protection and 
facility of movement 
were concerned it was very successful. In 
certain other respects, however, it did 
not prove to be exactly what I was look- 
ing for. The oilskin was too heavy and 
bulky to carry, and did not have the re- 
deeming quality of being useful as a 
ground cloth. Also, being heavily oiled, 
it was continually sticking to itself or 
something else or gathering a collection 
of dirt, leaves and needles whenever it 
was dropped to the ground. 

It took considerable more searching of 
sporting goods stores and of raincoat 
manufacturers’ catalogs before I eventual- 
ly found the article I had pictured in my 
mind—a rain shirt of balloon silk that 
pulled on over the head, the neck of which 
was drawn close with a piece of tape, 
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Mieknite That Cut 


Seven Features 


___ Make This the Most Popular 
Knife with Sportsmen Everywhere 


(1) Generous of Blade 

(2) Keen as a Razor 

(3) Shaped for outdoor service 
(4) Pointed to find its way quickly 


6) Double edged to follow through 


Modeled to fit a man’s hand with a 
sure, easy grip 


Re 
Sa fel \ Metal tipped and guarded to make 

Yin i certai 
cased in its gour hold more 7 
sheath and car- Marble’s Ideal Outdoor Knife 
a. belt Martion heal is an indispensable part of the equipment of the sportsman, 
Outdoor Knife is always \ : , tourist, scout and camper. Its utility far exceeds its modest 
weedy . or Sostent. wee. : cost. As a protective implement, it is always ready for any 
through underbrush, sharp- , emergency —always dependable, always effective. 


ening tent stakes, slicing ba- ‘ No.45—Leather Handle,5-in.Blade, No.46—Real Stag Horn Handle, 6-in. 
con, dressing game or doing one with Leather Sheath—$2.75 Blade with Leather Sheath—$3.50 


of the innumerable other jobsa No.45—Leather Handle,6-in.Blade, No. 46—Real Stag Horn Handle,6-in. 
sportsman asks a knife todo, & with Leather Sheath —$3.00 Blade with Leather Sheath—$3.75 


you will be glad the knife at No.45—Leather Handle, 414 in. Blade, 
your belt is Marble’s Ideal. with Leather Sheath, $2.50 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG.CO. 
S25 Delta Ave,, Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 


All Marbte Products are for sale 
Hardware and 





OUTING EQUIPMENT 


Le’s 
it Axe 


™. 
tool J Gimappest’ 
bat OF 





nitro: Solvent 
powder 
residue — ite 





Price, 8 os, spout 
sce, he re 
Dostpsid, 40c. 
Free Catalog shows complete line of Marble’s Knives, 
Axes, and other equipment for Sportsmen’ s use. 
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Add 


FILM 


the Personal Movie Camera 
to your outfit 


Spring peeks over the horizon. Rod 
and mate polished in anticipation. 
This year decide to take along the 
greatest story-teller that ever spun a 
fish yarn. Take Filmo, to record in 
theater-clear movies your fight with 
that muskie, your catch in a trout 
pool, your run through the rapids. 

Any guide can operate Filmo. It 
can be carried for hours without in- 
convenience. Mechanically precise, 
Filmo is a worthy brother of the Bell 
& Howell studio cameras used by the 
world’s major film producers for more 
than twenty-three years. Any sports- 
man who appreciates a jeweled reel 
or a fine rod will understand why 
Filmo is the only choice. 


Filmo models range from $120. 
Illustrated is Filmo 70-D with three- 
lens turret, seven speeds, variable 
viewfinder, $245 ve up in Sesamee- 
locked Mayfair case. Good camera 
dealers will recommend and demon- 
stratethem. Write today for literature. 


LA : A 


All Filmos use 50 or 100 foot film 


For black and white pictures, Filmo Cameras use 
Eastman Safety Film (16mm.) in the yellow box— 
both sages and panchromatic — obtainable at 
practically all dealers’ menating <ametes and sup- 
plies. Filmo Cameras and Filmo Projectors are 
adaptable, under license from Eastman Ko: 

Company, for use of Kodacolor film for home 
movies in full color. Cost of film covers develop- 
ing and return postpaid, within the country 

where. processed. 





BELL & HOWELL 


Filmo 


‘*‘What You See, You Get*® 


BELL & HOWELL CO. Dept. O, 1810 Larchmont 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois New York, Hollywoud, Lon- 
don (B &H. Co , Ltd.) Est 1907 








with two snaps below this to close the rest 
of the opening, and in back of which was 
sewed a triangular piece that made the 
opening absolutely waterproof. Like the 
frock, this shirt was 38 inches in length, 
it weighed just fourteen ounces, and could 
be tucked in a small corner of the pack, 
or even in a coat pocket if necessary. It 
was roomy, airy and light, yet entirely 
waterproof, and worn with waterproofed 
trousers gave all the protection I consid- 
ered any reasonable man could ask for. 





This rain shirt of oiled silk does the trick 


This decision I arrived at after repeated 
trials under varying conditions. 

The shirt may also be obtained with 
knee- or full-length pants of the same ma- 
terial, though I do not like this latter 
arrangement. Neither do I care for the 
hood affair that some are equipped with. 
Better, to my mind, is an old light-weight 
felt hat with medium brim that has been 
tried and proven and is known to shed 
water efficiently. 

The one defect of this shirt is the same 
as with most waterproof clothing,—it 
rustles and is noisy. However, unlike the 
waterproofed clothing, it may be removed 
and laid aside if silence is demanded, 
while with the other this procedure would 
hardly be feasible. 


LIVING FROM YOUR PACK-SACK 
By Maurice H. Decker 


PART II 

OR cooking equipment that is light 

and compact, the hiker can hardly 
do better than procure one of the nested 
aluminum kits used by Boy Scouts. These 
weigh only 1%4 pounds and afford ample 
cooking capacity. I have lived comfortably 
on hiking trips with only a nine-inch fry- 
pan, a bowl, spoon and my pocket knife 
as kitchen utensils. Such an outfit is rather 
scanty and the addition of a small cooking 
pot or kettle makes it much better suited 
for catering to the healthy appetites of 
back-packers. 

Twenty pounds of grub is supposed to 
last one man a week on a hiking trip. It 
will do just that if properly assorted. If 
you can add to this with fish and game, 
the twenty pounds can be stretched out to 
last double this period, but the chances 
are that the hiker will turn up at home 
pretty hungry. This is always a pretty 
risky business. 

One should not depend too much upon 
shooting or fishing for food. Game and 
fish have a way of staying completely out 
of sight when most needed. I have hiked 
for ten days without getting a single op- 
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portunity to live off the land and then 
again, I recall a trip through Upper Michj. 
gan when two of us had fresh meat every 
day for over two weeks. That was the 
only time I ever landed at the main camp 
with any appreciable amount of food in 
my pack. 

I assort my twenty pounds of grub 
something like this: Half should be 
cereals—flour, oatmeal, rice, cornmeal and 
beans. I still stick to the old camping 
stand-by, the bean, although my prefer. 
ences for other foods change with the 
years. I don’t cook my beans with a lot 
of grease and bacon either. Instead, I 
boil them slowly in a kettle of well- 
salted soup. This makes one complete 
meal for me and one on which I can 
walk steadily. 

The baking powder is mixed in with 
my flour before I start. I put in an extra 
amount so, in case I wish to vary the 
camp bread with part oatmeal or corn- 
meal, I can do so without having a heavy, 
flat loaf. This is a great convenience, 


RIED fruits are essential for health, 

I used to pack prunes (without any 
seeds) or raisins. Now I lean more to 
apricots and peaches which have a tart 
taste. I find that lately I am more quickly 
fed-up on the rich, fried foods the back- 
packer must prepare and acid fruit affords 
a pleasant variety. 

If you drink tea, you need pack only a 
few ounces but for myself I have always 
preferred and packed cocoa. It is both a 
stimulant and a food. I prepare a mixture 
of cocoa, sugar and powdered milk before 
the trip—using equal parts of each, as I 
like a rather sweet drink. Mix up a little 
of this into a thin paste with cold water, 
then add boiling water and the result is a 
very satisfying drink. A quart of it will 
do more towards reconciling man to his 
lot than half a dozen books on philosophy. 

One Thanksgiving day in the Arkansas 
Ozarks, I added some of this cocoa-sugar- 
milk compound to the camp bread with a 
handful of raisins and turned out a fair 
substitute for cake. Anyway, it went 
mighty well with the fourteen-pound 
gobbler we shot in the head with the .22 
rifle the day before. 

I buy sliced bacon of highest quality. 
Cheap bacon is over-loaded with salt and 
gives food cooked in its grease an off- 
taste. All foods carried by hikers should 
be of the best grade obtainable. 

Every camper has his personal weak- 
ness in the matter of food. Most of us 
stick in some little luxury which seems 
indispensable to ourselves but which may 
seem plain foolishness to our trail com- 
panion who must pack half the load. 

“Slim”—one of my trailing partners— 
used to caché six or eight cans of snuff in 
his pack before we started—a can for 
every two days. Now if there is anything 
in this wide world that I can get along 
perfectly well without, it is snuff; but I 
knew better than to protest. I realized the 
stuff was part of his daily living. When 
the grub was scarce or the trail rough, 
Slim would tighten up his belt, remark that 
he wasn’t hungry or that he could just as 
well take on some extra part of the load, 
as the case might be. Then he would pack 
a sizable wad of snuff under his upper lip 
and dig in with renewed strength. He 
packed his own pack and mine too, for 
one-half day when I was foolish enough 
to open a blister on my heel and start an 
infection. He merely consumed twice his 
usual quota of snuff. ; 

My weakness on back-packing trips 18 
canned tomatoes—and lemon drops. I carry 
two small cans of tomatoes and when 
can’t stand leaving them alone any longef, 
I eat them cold and raw—juice and all 
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10 POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


1. Adjustable cuff to keep out cold and 
wind, lined with band of corduroy. 


2. Collar of superior grade corduroy extra 
width, buttons snugly around neck—A boon 
to the sportsman in rough weather. 


3. Super Pivot sleeve in all Super Dux 
coats. Allows extreme freedom of arms 
for quick shooting—prevents lifting of coat 
and contents. 


4. Match box ket and match scratcher 
~always dry. Worth a dollar any wet day. 


5. Outer shell, lining and all parts are 
made from same weight Super Dux cloth. 


6. Entrance to three roomy game pockets, 
double sewed and bar-tacked to prevent 
ripping. 

7. Hand sewn buttons—a feature not 
found in any other hunting coat. 


8. Shell pocket constructed to open across 
eA allow quick movement of hand for 
shells. 


§. Large pocket for Stanley or Thermos bot- 
tle. Pocket also contains two extra buttons. 


10. Double sewed, lock stitched and bar- 
tacked throughout, giving long wear and 
satisfaction. 


SUPER DUX Wa 
WATERPROOF SPORT CLOTHING 
4AMILTON CARHARTT CO 


FREE MATCH SAFE to every Sports- 
man. The most practical 
match box ever designed for sportsmen, 
waterproof and non-sinkable. Holds 75 
matches and sells retail for $1.00 each— 
but we will give you one free if you mail us 
this coupon, together with your name and 
address and the name of your sporting 
goods dealer and 10c coin or stamps to 
pay cost of pestage and handling. 
Hamilton Carhartt Company 
1605 Michigan Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








of Service Garments in America 


SUPER DUX Sports Clothing fits every 
known requirement of comfort, ease, con- 
venience and long wear under all conditions 
of climate and weather. 


SUPER DUX cloth is a superior quality 
Brown Duck of extra weight, finely woven 
and waterproofed by a secret process worked 
out in our own mills, in which each thread 
is thoroughly impregnated—making the cloth 
positively waterproof. Unlike other water- 
proofed cloth, Super Dux is soft and pliable, 
retaining these qualities though exposed to 
tropical heat or sub-zero temperature. 


SUPER DUX Waterproof Sports Clothing is designed 
by sportsmen designers, craftsmen skilled in the art 
of putting their ideas, gained through actual experi- 
ence, into the perfection of each garment. Not one 
proven idea of convenience, comfort, wearing quality 
or good appearance has been omitted. 


After 40 years’ experience and leadership in the man- 
ufacture of service garments, the makers of Super Dux 
Sports Clothing believe you will agree that they are 
the finest garments, from every angle that have yet 
been offered to outdoorsmen. 


Sold by the better sporting goods dealers everywhere, 
but if your particular dealer has not stocked them yet 
order direct. 


HAMILTON CARHARTT, Manufacturer 
1605, Michigan Ave. ~ - Detroit, Michigan 
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PRICES 
Hunting Coat ‘ - $9.00 Norfolk Coat ° * $9.00 
Super Speed Shell Vest 3.50 Long Pants . ° ° 5.00 
Laced Breeches . ; $5.50 


Write for Your Copy of Our 
De Luxe Catalog. 


4 : 
Gi Ee A ae 
f WATERPROOE 
\ ye SPORT CLOTHING 
‘ \ agi nk AE 
Super Dux Label—Your insurance of 
quality, workmanship and comfort. 


RANA SENT a 


DETROIT 
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SUPER DUX 


Announcing a New Line of Outdoor Clothing 
Made by One of the Largest and Oldest Makers 


HAMILTON CARHARTT CO 7 
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Here’s an Improved Down Sleeping Bag 


|_ ieee 


Ask your dealer to show you the new 


Adapta ip to ara 
Temperature 


This one sleeping bag assures sleeping 


comfort in camp in any climate, at any 
season of the year, anywhere. There are 
always two layers of down robe and one 
of flannel under you. Three layers of 
covering, the light flannel lining and two 
down robes, can be pulled over you, one 
after another, as needed, without getting 
up to remake your bed. With the flap 
snapped shut, the bag is proof against 
wind and rain. 


does not have it, 


fort Sleeping Bag. If he 


coupon for complete information and prices. 


Room 


HIL W.. HANN 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 


Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, 
Circular F describing the 
Sleeping Bag 


Name 
Address 


City 


State 


Down-Right-Com- 
send the 


1735 
231 S. Ua Salle Street 


without obligation, your free 
Down-Right-Comfort 











(eas 
Lighter Weight 


The Down-Right-Comfort Sleeping Bag 
weighs less than any other sleeping bag of 
equal size and warmth. This lighter weight 
has been made possible by using the lightest 
and strongest material obtainable for cover- 
ing the down robes and by taking advantage 
of the well-known principle that two layers of 
any material are warmer than a single layer 
of the same material and of the same weight. 


Most Compact 


A simple “Compressor Pack-Bag’’? makes 
it possible to pack this sleeping bag into a 
smaller, more compact roll than any other 
sleeping bag of equal size and warmth, 


Sanitary 


1 

I 

| The Down-Right-Comfort Sleeping Bag is 
sanitary. It is easy to keep clean because 

| the light flannel lining can be easily and 

| quickly detached and washed or dry 

| cleaned. It is not necessary to go to the 

expense of having the down robes cleaned 

| 

I 


DowneRigute Comrort 
SLEEPING BAG 





The new illustrated atin showing the com- 
plete line of RUSSELL Moccasin Boots and 


Sport Oxfords in actual colors—is now off 
the press. Although it is expensive, we shall 
be glad to send a free copy to all sports- 
men and golfers who are interested in fine 


outdoor footwear. 
Fill in the coupon below and mail it to the 
W.C. Russell Moccasin Company, Berlin, Wis. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
946 Wisconsin St., Berlin, Wis. 













Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of your new 
illustrated catalog for 1930. 

NGMO.....ccccccccccccee 

Address. 

> State. 














in Summer eee 
or Country Home 


LY UGGING WATER by 

the bucketfuil is a 
thankless task when a few 

cents worth of electricity 

or gasoline a day will sup- 

ply your household, your 

summer cottage or country estate 
with all the running water you can 
use. Even a cabin in the wilderness 
can be equipped with this greatest 
of all modern conveniences. 


MYER Water 


Systems 


Designed to meet every need from the small- 
est home to the largest estate or institution. 
For deep or shallow wells; for operation by 

d, win » gasoline engine or electricity. 


The nearest MYERS dealer will be 
lad to give you estimates of cost. Send 
; his name and interesting 


The F.E. Myers & Bro. Co. 










purpose. Hay Tools, 
Door Hangers 









“Pump Builders © 
Since 1870" 
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There is nothing in the world to my 
notion that is more refreshing than raw 
tomatoes after several days of hearty 
camp diet. Try them sometime, even if 
the water and tin in the cans appear out of 
proportion to a light-weight outfit. After 
I've been out a week, I wouldn't sell 
mine for five dollars a can. 

The lemon drops I suck when the trail 
is hot and dusty and the drinking water 
warm or scarce. Books tell us to suck a 
stone in such emergencies but I prefer 
lemon drops. They are simply one of the 
little things which go so far to help the 





thee is an ideal, light-weight cruiser tent 
for hikers 


individual along on a lonely difficult trail. 

Foods are packed in small waterproof 
bags sold by all outfitters. Here is one 
of my grub lists: Cereals—ten pounds, 
divided into flour, quick-cooking oatmeal, 
a little cornmeal, rice and beans. Dried 
fruits—two pounds, usually peaches and 
apricots. Sugar—two pounds. Bacon— 
three pounds. Dried vegetables—one pound 
of the mixed variety. Cocoa mixture— 
two pounds. (A lot of beverage, but I 
never bring any back.) 

Also I carry salt, matches and soap. I 
never use any pepper when in camp. 


OU will need a canteen for drinking 

water unless the country is well wat- 
ered and you can get along as I do, witha 
hearty drink three times a day. If your 
hiking country is poorly watered there will 
be times when you will not find water 
handy to every camp site. Then a light, 
folding, canvas pail is useful. Fill it at 
the last good source of water and carry 
it in your hand until you camp. At times, 
too, you will not want to camp directly 
upon the bank of a lake or stream. There 
will be fewer mosquitoes and less fog two 
hundred yards back, and your pail is very 
handy to carry up water to your camp. 

For edged tools I carry a stout pocket- 
knife and a light axe. A sheath-knife is 
not necessary unless you are hunting and 
expect to skin out big game. In mild 
weather, a pocket-axe will do your camp 
cutting. If the nights are frosty, take a 
belt-length axe to work up fuel. 

Your matches should be in a water- 
proof box with a small strip of sandpaper 
glued to the bottom. You appreciate this 
after a heavy rain and every scratching 
surface, your trousers included, is soaked. 
A thoughtful hiker always provides 4 
small supply of dry fuel for next morn- 
ing before he turns in. Several sticks laid 
inside the tent or under your bed may save 
a lot of time and grief if you awake and 
happen to find the woods dripping wet. 
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In the pocket of one of my flannel shirts 
I always carry five or six old kodak films. 
These weigh next to nothing and when 
the kindling balks and refuses to light 
from a match, I pull one of these out and 
it starts things going immediately. A short 
length of rather thick candle will do the 
same and besides, will throw a fair amount 
of light for any camp work which has to 
be done after dark 

The wise hiker, however, invariably 
camps early and in plenty of time to have 
his shelter and bed made, the meal cooked 
and eaten at least half an hour before 
sundown. There is nothing gained by 
pottering about in the dark. Of late I 
have added a tiny vest-pocket flashlight to 
my outfit, and I conserve this religiously 
for some emergency which so far has 
never happened. 

Other small items to carry in your 
pockets are a compass, map, razor, comb 
and a small mirror. Take a big cotton 
handkerchief such as Boy Scouts wear. 
They are very handy for many things. 


WEAR stout leather shoes of ordinary 

length for most of my hiking. Before I 
start out I soak them overnight in a 
shallow pan of boot waterproofing. This 
softens them up and insures dry feet for 
the trip. If the trail is smooth and easy, 
I use common canyas shoes with rubber 
soles. One’s feet must be accustomed to 
their lack of support, however, before at- 
tempting to hike in them. Otherwise one 
will miss the bracing of stiff soles and 
counters received from leather shoes. 

If the going will be real wet—snow, 
water and the like—the light sporting 
shoes with rubber bottoms and leather 
tops are dandy. I wear a light pair of 
cotton socks and a heavy wool pair in- 
side of this type of shoe. 

A waterproof hat, wool shirt, wool 
trousers, wool jacket or stag shirt com- 
plete my hiking costume. For warm 
weather I stick to my regular light under- 
wear. For colder weather, light-weight 
wool is best. Always take two extra pairs 
of socks and a change of underwear. 

I leave my belt at home and hitch my 
pants up with a pair of real suspenders, 
not the sheik sort, but honest to goodness 
galluses like firemen and policemen wear. 
Their broad straps take the weight of all 
the stuff I carry in my pockets from my 
waist, and put it where it belongs—on the 
shoulders. 

Novices in back-packing will do well 
to assemble outfits and take trial hikes 
of several days-length in not too remote | 
country. This art can best be learned 
through actual experience and, after one 
or two trial trips, the hiker will have 
learned which parts of his equipment are 
essential and how to use them to the best 
advantage. Then follow in the steps of 
Daniel Boone, and invade the wilderness. | 


(THE END) 


NATURAL HISTORY DIVISION 
IN OUR PHOTO CONTEST 


E Natural History Division of 
FIELD AND STREAM’s Prize Photo 
Contest is still open. Pictures to be 


dligible for entry in this Division must 
be in our hands on or before February 28, 
1930. The winners will be announced in 
the May issue. 

Send along any photographs you may 
have showing wild animals, reptiles and 
birds in their natural habitat and engaged 
mM their natural pursuit (not being 
hunted). All we ask is that you do not 
submit pictures of dead animals or birds 
wless the manner of death is the real 
Point of the picture. 





Don’t forget that we are offering $550.00 
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WORLD NEWS STORIES OF THE KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANT—No. 12 
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OF A SECOND FROM THE 
SOUTH POLE! 


On Tuanxscivinc Day, when Rear-Admiral Byrd flew over the South 
Pole, continual messages from Little America relayed to the world the 
news of an epic achievement. Electricity made it possible . . . providing 
power for sending and receiving radio signals at a distance of 12,000 
miles... and lights for each day’s hazardous duties. Electricity supplied 
by five Kohler plants selected by the Byrd Expedition only after exacting 
tests. At the bottom of the world, thousands of miles from assistance, 
constant reliable current is a matter of life and death. Kohler Electric 
Plants prove their worth in the sub-zero Antarctic—as they do in private 
and industrial use throughout the civilized world. 


Kohler Electric Plants offer the safety and service of steady electric 
current without storage batteries .. . wherever public power is not avail- 
able ... wherever extra current is sometimes essential. To light hospitals, 
theaters and stores when city service fails. To energize air-mail lights, 
radio beacons, electrical apparatus on ships and boats and fire-trucks. 
There are special types and sizes for varying needs. 


Investigate Kohler Electric Plants. Their operation is efficient, flexible, 
automatic, absolutely reliable. The coupon below will bring interesting 
information—without the slightest obligation to you. Kohler Co. Founded 
1873. Kohler, Wis.—Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis.—Branches in prin- 
cipal cities. ... Manufacturers of Kohler’Plumbing Fixtures. 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 
ELECTRIC PLANTS 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin F&S-3-30 


Gentlemen; Please send catalog describing Kohler Electric Plants. 


Name Street 





City. State 





Use in which interested 
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At last—a fireplace 


that really heats 


With a Heatilator you can easily 


build one at small cost, or remodel, 
to get double heat without smoke. The 
Heatilator is a double-wall, rust-proof 
metallic form complete up to the flue. 
Lay the masonry around it. 
Proper construction and 
smokeless operation abso- 
lutely certain. Burns wood 
or coal. Heats like a warm 
air furnace. No otherheater 
necessary forcamporcabin 
or for small home in mild 
climate. Savings nearly cov- 
er cost. Satisfaction fully 
guaranteed. Sizes for all 
plans. Write for full particulars. 
Heatilator Company, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Heatilator thir 


Heatilator Company, 549 Glen Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Without charge or obligation please send full particulars and 
nearest dealer's name. We plan to: build..........+ss+e0 











remodel (which?) fireplaces. 


Address 








Y RED HEAD 
BRAND Hunting 
Coat and Pants,” writes 
Arkansas hunter, “have 
gone through three 
seasons of quail hunt- 
ing. Nota break in’em! 
Theyare light, durable 

‘warm and Saenet 
G Huating Cost... the YOu Can count me a 
year-round sportaman’s strong believer in RED 

HEAD BRAND!” 


THE RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY 
New Name of 


ALWARD-ANDERSON-SOUTHARD CO. 
925-29 W- Chicago Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











Hardy Native Evergreens 
Fine specimens for all around beauty. 


Landscape your home while prices 


are low. FREE price list. 





Tennessee Evergreen Co. 


Lock Box 575 
Elizabethton, Tenn. 



























worth of prizes in this Contest—$50.00 in 
each Division and $250.00 in Grand Prizes. 
The rules and conditions of our Photo 
Contest were published on page 92 of 
our November issue and in several pre- 
vious issues, as well. If you have a copy 
handy, we suggest that you look them over. 


CAMPING HINTS—CLOTHES 
By Elon Jessup 


T always makes me feel uncomfortable 

to see a badly dressed man in the woods. 
And usually he’s uncomfortable himself 
without realizing quite why. The term 
“badly dressed” means something quite 
different than it would on city streets. 
What you might call the best dressed man 
in the city would be just about the worst 
dressed individual in the world if he were 
to wear the same clothes in camp. 

The right clothing for out-of-doors life 
depends to a great extent upon your imme- 
diate surroundings. And these of course 
are subject to change. A motor camper 
cleaning his car in a suit of greasy over- 
alls is for the time beit ig the best dressed 
of men. 

Utility is what counts. Remember that the 
practical comes first. I don’t see any par- 
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shirt do service as a coat. At first he let 
the tails of the shirt flap around outside, 
That was easier than poking them in and 
they weren't of much use to him anyhow, 
“Bimeby” he cut off the tails entirely, 
Hence—the stag shirt. 

Much the same history goes for the 
modern stag pants. The lumberjack found 
long pants too lengthy for comfort. The 
bottoms would get wet or drag or they'd 
get caught in the sharp caulks of his 
boots. So he whipped out his knife and 
cut off the pants just above the boot-tops, 
That was better. Hence—stag pants. 

When a man lives continually in the 
woods, it is natural for him to find and 
wear the clothing that is best adapted fer 
his particular sort of life. Size up the 
working clothes of a forest ranger, tim- 
ber cruiser, lumberjack or head guide, 
You don’t have to duplicate their clothes, 
But if you follow the same general prin- 
ciples of dress that they do, you can't go 
very far wrong. 

Another fellow that you might study to 
advantage is the U. S. Infantry soldier, In 
most respects he is one of the best dressed 
outdoorsmen in the world; particularly 
as regards his feet. In two particulars, 
however, he is one of the worst dressed, 





This chap is dressed warm enough, but a sweater is a poor garment to wear on the 
outside. It really belongs underneath. 


ticular objection to “nobby” style at the 
same time, if it happens to fit into the 
general scheme of things. And it not in- 
frequently happens that this is quite pos- 
sible. But in any case, remember to place 
the practical first. 

I will say that the people who make a 
specialty of manufacturing clothing for 
out-of-doors life seem to be gifted with a 
larger supply of common sense than most 
other gentlemen engaged in the clothing 
business. The reason for this is, they stick 
to ideas that are practical and have stood 
the test of time in the woods. They don’t 
try to put over new ideas every ten minutes. 

For example, almost every vacationist 
these days owns a stag shirt. But if you 
think that a clothing manufacturer thought 
of the stag shirt idea in the first place, you 
are entirely wrong. It’s one of those things 
that came from the woods itself. And that’s 
why it is basically sound. 

In fact, about the only real new idea I’ve 
noticed in modern camp clothing is the 
patent metal “zip” thing ‘that is sometimes 
attached to pockets or shirt fronts. And 
it’s a good idea. 

The old time lumberjack was the orig- 
inator of the stag shirt. He seldom wore a 
coat. Instead he made his heavy mackinaw 


These consist of his hat and his coat. That 
tight-fitting, closed-necked coat is terrible. 

Just as an example of how sound ideas 
in outdoor clothing will take-on and travel, 
I'll mention one or two things I’ve seen in 
some of the prominent winter sports re- 
sorts of Europe. These winter resorts are 
very “toppy” for the most part. You can 
hardly throw a snowball without its land- 
ing on count or countess or princess or 
exiled king. 

And of what do you suppose the skiing 
costumes of this fashionable and _ royal 
gang consist? You may be surprised to 
hear that in some particulars they’re iden- 
tical with the clothes worn by a Minnesota 
lumberjack. In fact, some of the ideas 
came from Minnesota in the first place. 

You know the lumberjack soft hat with 
a visor that ties in front when it isn't 
rolled down over the ears. You can hardly 
find a more practical piece of headgear 
for cold weather. This same top- piece is 
the favorite skiing hat in the most fash 
ionable skiing resorts of Europe. The same 
goes for stag pants. 

It all goes to show that, so far as out 
of-doors clothing is concerned, you caf 
get .very far from first principles. And 
first principles mean that a given article 
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must be thoroughly practical for its pur- 


se. 

Outdoor clothing, of course, should vary 
somewhat with the time of year. A com- 
mon mistake with campers is in having 
it vary too much. So far as summer is con- 
cerned they may overlook the natural 
dampness of woods and the chilly eve- 
nings and mornings. There is a difference 
between the seasonal changes of clothing 
a man living in the city makes and a man 
living in the woods makes, The city man, 
when summer rolls around, changes from 
a heavy winter suit to a palm beach suit. 
The woodsman doesn’t do anything like 
that. 

Even in warm weather a woodsman may 
continue to wear wool underclothing, wool 
pants and a wool shirt. As a matter of 
fact, wool goes for almost any time of the 
year when you're living in the woods. This 
doesn’t mean that it is necessary in sum- 
mer. Any one who isn’t used to it may 
find khaki pants and cotton underwear 
more comfortable, save in sections of very 
high altitudes. But just the s same, when a 
woodsman wears wool in summer he 
knows what he’s doing. It is advisable for 
almost any camper to wear wool socks at 
least. 

Cotton, of course, can’t be dismissed. 
The old-fashioned canvas hunting coat is 
an out-of-doors tradition that has stood the 
test of time. It resists brier and barbs, 
turns the wind, carries your lunch and am- 
munition out and carries the game home. 
Various kinds of cotton hunting coats are 
now made. In some cases a light-weight, 
tightly woven khaki is used, which means 
a reduction of weight. Then, too, we have 
waterproofed material. But it all comes 
to much the same thing in the end; 
handy coat that will turn wind, briers 
and barbs. 

The same goes for leather coats. A 
marked improvement here is the substitu- 
tion of soft suede for stiffer and heavier 
leather. This turns wind as readily as 
heavy leather and if you have wool under- 
neath, you keep just as warm. 


HE proper selection of outdoor 

clothing is quite as much a matter of 
material as the amount; more a question 
of material, in fact. The less a man wears 
within reason, either in winter or summer, 
the better off he is. You can get by witha 
surprisingly small amount of clothing if 
this is chosen with wisdom. Weight 
doesn’t necessarily mean warmth. 

In order to get at the root of this mat- 
ter, let us see what the service that cloth- 
ing performs really amounts to. Funda- 
mentally it means keeping the body 
surrounded by dead air spaces for hold- 
ing the natural heat thrown off by the 
body. These dead air spaces are both in 
the meshes of a garment and between 
layers of garments. The most effective 
material for holding this warmth is wool. 

A single wool garment, such as a shirt, 
isn’t very warm, even in summer, unless 
there is another garment of tighter weave 
covering it. That is one reason why wool 
is quite practical for summer as well as 
winter wear. But if you pull a tightly 
woven coat over a loosely woven shirt, 
the warmth of the dead air spaces in the 
shirt becomes imprisoned and you keep 
warm. The combination of the two is what 
does it. Either canvas, leather or tigitly 
woven wool, may serve as an outer gar- 
ment; or in " other words, a wind-break, 

With a foundation of loosely woven 
wool next to the skin you can always 
keep warm without being too warm. 
Simply add or take away clothes as 
needed. Furthermore, even when wool 
gets wet, you can still remain warm. This 
is not true of cotton. Nobody ever caught 
cold from wearing wet wool socks and 
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Ripping . . . slashing 
leaping... seven 

feet of fighting sailfish can 

not elude the Graflex! 


A picture of a lifetime! 
Few such pictures have ever 
been taken! For such an 
opportunity the one camera 
to have along is Graflex ... 
the surest and simplest cam- 
era for anybody, amateur 
or professional to operate. 














JAMES E. STANLEY 


HIS famous sailfish picture has 
been iapeatincen in over 


inestimable publicity to the pho- 
it her and to the city of Miami, 
It was made by James E. 

Stanley of Miami, with a Graflex, 
after months of effort. Taken when 
the sky was dull and overcast— 
necessarily taken in a split second 
of extreme excitement — “‘what 
other camera in the world but a 
Graflex could eal have done 
it?” says Mr. Stanley. “For Art, 


The big fish weighed 79 pounds, 
measured 7 feet, 8 inchesin length, 
and took 38 minutes to land. 


The CAMERA For More Interesting Pictures 





GHA 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORP 






LEX 


-+ ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
I want to see the booklet that tells how more interesting pictures are pag 


Please send ‘‘Why a Graflex?’’ to name and 


written on margin of page. 
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ABERCROMBIE’S 
311 Broadway, New York City 


Best Equipment 
for Sportsmen at 
Moderate Prices _. 





e = ~ —- 

ET an Abercrombie’s Tent, for best camp- 
ing comfort and satisfaction. Our One- 
Man waterproof Tent illustrated, in Aberlite 
fine weave fabric is mosquitoproof, snakeproof, 
stormproof. Sewed-in ground cloth, and bob- 
binet front. Room for two 44%" x 6%’, 5 
Ibs. Makes small package. Price $16.50. 


Abbielite Sleeping Robe 

Lambswool comforter and camelhair blanket, 
weight with cover only 8 Ibs., greatest sleeping 
tobe value at $28.00. 

All best equipment for any trip, anywhere. 
Complete outfits, including besides tents and 
bedding, your cooking outfit, pack bags, cloth- 
ing, Russell moccasins, cutlery, dehydrated 
foods. Consultation invited—I will gladly 
make suggestions and help plan our trip. 


Catalog FREE.—Robert F. Abercrombie 
ABERCROMBIES 


TRACE P MARK 





Represented in Larger Cities by Best Dealers. 
Founded, Owned and Operated by the Original 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
Dept. FS-3 311 Broadway, New York City 

















Hand Made Guns 


Genuine Hand Made Arms-to your exact measure 
and reasonable specifications. Rifles in all Reliable 
Calibers from 22 to 505 Gibbs, including finest 
hunting target and double express rifles. Shotguns 
in both side lock and Anson Deely actions according 
to your specifications. High grade guns carried in 
stock. Complete hunting expeditions outfitted, 
Write for information and literature. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 
Makers of Fine Guns—S portsmen’s Equipment 
202 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. 

One block from Grand Central Terminal 














FAR BETTER 


ENTS 


and Awnings are those 
now treated with 


Wwatex 


PECIFY Vivatex Branded fabric, and your 
Tent will be permanently rainproof and never 
will mildew. Vivatex finish is set in the fibers. Will 
not weather out or rub off. Not a temporary “‘load- 
ing’”’—no grease, chalk or ochre. Clean, pliable, 
light. Colors, Khaki, Olive, Pearl and natural Col- 
orless; Awnings plain or striped. Insist on Viva- 
tex Branded fabric—marked on selvage. Any maker 
or dealer. Write for folder about Vivatex finish. 
Metakloth Company, Ine., Box 400, Lodi, N. J. 


Gem Trailer Only $38.50 





PATENTED 
6648433 














Timken Bearings 
Shock Absorbing Spring 
Draw Bar—Automobile con- 

ction throughout. 










We also sell sli kinde 
of trailer parts. 


Write for circular today 
STANDARD TRAILER CO., Cambridge Springs, Pa. 















| keeping on the move. But a lot of people 
have from cotton socks. 

Incidentally, a sweater isn’t a great deal 
of use as an outer garment. It really be- 
longs underneath to prove effective. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


FISHY TASTE IN DUCKS 


Camrtnc Epitor: 

Is there any method of cooking that will really 
remove the disagreeable flavor of fish-eating 
ducks, such as sheldrakes, goldeneyes, etc.? 
have tried several methods, but none of them are 
wholly successful. 

Ratpo Waters 

Ans.—There is a method described by Mary 
Walsh which works very well indeed. It is as 
follows:—Pluck and clean them at once. Don’t 
let them stay around with the entrails in them. 
This is one of the worst things you can do with 
this type of duck. Rinse internally and externally 
with very cold water. Then the tail should | 
cut off approximately one inch, together with 
the fatty tissue at the base. 

After that, you should sprinkle about two tea- 
spoonfuls of good, hot, white pepper on both the 
inside and outside of each duck. Then put it in 
the icebox, but not on the ice, and leave it there 
for about a week or ten days. 

At the end of that time wash thoroughly in salt 
water, using a handful of salt to a pint of water. 
Then dry off and roast for about twenty minutes 
with an apple inside of each bird. Remove the 
apple and serve. 
Camptnc Eprtor 


NEEDLE-GROUPINGS IN PINE TREES 


CampincG Epitor: 

Is the number of needles in @ group an 
infallible method of differentiating the various 
species of pine trees? If so, I would like to know 
what these groupings are. 

W. C. Hatranan. 


Ans.—No, needle-grouping is by no means a 
definite means of determining a species of pine 
tree unless there is only one species showing 
each type of grouping in your locality. 

For example, the white pine, Western pine and 
sugar pine each have five needles in a sheath. 
There are three needles in a group on the pitch 
pine, long-leaf and Western yellow pine. The 
jack pine, lodge pole and Norway pines each 
have two needles in a group. 

Camptnco Epitor. 


SHOULD LOGS FOR BUILDING CABINS 
BE PEELED? 


Campr1nc Eprtor: 

A friend and I are going to build a log cabin 
early next spring. I like the looks of unpeeled 
logs but nobody seems to use them. Is it that most 
people feel differently than I do about their ap- 
pearance or is there some good reason for peeling 
the logs? 


Wituiam Butts. 


Ans.—Yes, there are several good reasons for 
peeling logs used in building log cabins. Your 
feelings in regard to the appearance of unpeeled 
logs agree with mine. The Deodventegns of such 
logs are, however, that they hold the dampness 
very much more than peeled logs. Such being the 
case, this is bad bath from the standpoint of 
health of the inmates of the cabin and also be- 
cause it causes the logs to rot very much faster. 
Another consideration is that the bark affords 
excellent hiding places for ticks, bugs and wood- 
borers. 

Camptnc Eprtor. 


DAMAGE CAUSED BY CHIPMUNKS 


Will you kindly tell me if chiqueutin are de- 
structive to flower gardens or where plants are 
sprouting? Can they be safely turned out in a 
flower garden in the city park? 
E. E. Kuset 

Ans.: I am unable to speak from practical ex- 
perience as to just what chipmunks might do in 
a flower garden. Judging from their habits, how- 
ever, it is eae highly inadvisable to turn any 
of these animals loose in such a place. The 
greater part of their diet consists of seeds, berries 
and nuts and they are particularly fond of the 
seeds of small plants. 

As you probably know, they store both nuts 
and seeds in the ground for the winter months, 
but none of their caches have ever m known 
to contain any carrion. They resort to making 
these caches in any place that may be handy 
and therefore, they would he liable to dig up a 
garden pretty well. In this respect they are some- 
what similar to the grey squirrel. In one of 
these caches, for instance, a half-pint of butter- 
cup seeds and also considerable grass seed were 
found. They might also go after any bulbs that 
you may happen to have in your garden. From 
this you can readily see they will be apt to do 
quite a bit of damage. 

Campinc Eptrtor 


1 (END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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NEW Style 
NEW Features 
NEW Colors 


The NEW 
Remington Portable 


The smartest, most efficient small typewriter 
ever made—with standard 4-row keyboard 
—big machine action and lifetime depend. 
ability. No increase in price—but immense 
increase in value. 


Remincton Ranp Business Service Inc, 
465 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Branches Everywhere 





tic A DAY 
GIVES YOU AN 
\ INSIDE TOILET 


that is waterless—odorless— 
comfortable and _ sanitary— 
Easy to  install—lInexpensive 
to operate—No more outside 
toilet to endure—Be up-to- 
the-minute—Consult us on 
this problem—50 thousand 
satisfied users—Complete in- 
formation on request—We 
solve any toilet problem be- 
yond the sewers. 

DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
800 Main St., Lansing, Mich. 


MAKE A BOAT! 


Row Boats, Folding Boats, House Boats, 

Canoes. Easily made from our big blue prints. 

We will gladly send you our free literature. 
THE WEE-SHO-U CO. 


? Dept. F. S. 
31st Street Station 








Detroit, Mich. 













1930 CALENDAR 
Used by Thousands Ry 
Teale 238 3 vont oo @> 
-HGFARR - {¥ ry? 
eee , 


SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
HIGH STA BOx 143E 


FOR SALE 


14 Model #10 JOHNSON SEA HORSES 

new and never out of box—guaranteed 

as new motors—price $120.00 each. 
BOX 300, FIELD & STREAM 

578 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


























Highpower Headlight 


without an equal for 
Hunting Coon, ’Possum, 
Frogs, ’Gators, Fish, ete. 
Used by Professionals 
throughout the World. 
Send for Free Catalog 








Dept. 2! 





Chicago, tl. 
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BIG BOY! 
(Continued from page 21) 


ferociousness of these bears, I believe 
it to be greatly exaggerated. With 
possibly a few exceptions, every at- 
tack made by these great animals upon 
man has been provoked. As an example, I 
met on an Alaskan steamer a prospector 
whose partner had been killed by a 
brownie before his very eyes. He had 
sworn, in revenge, to kill on sight every 
brown bear he saw thereafter. But it de- 
veloped that the bear which did the killing 
had been wounded by them in the foot 
earlier in the day. When at last they came 
up with him and shot him again, he turned 
on them. Who wouldn’t? 

I saw nearly thirty bears, and without 
exception each and every one fled at the 
first sight or smell of man. If cornered, 
they are very dangerous, but if let alone, 
mild and inoffensive creatures. 

I look back upon my days in Alaska as 
among the happiest of my life. Without 
doubt, the great brown bear is the finest 
trophy that can fall to the rifle of the 
American sportsman. The size of the ani- 
mal and the conditions under which he is 
hunted make him the most difficult of ap- 
proach and the most thrilling of all the 
game within our boundaries. 

Alaska is six thousand miles away as I 
write. From where I sit I can see the 
“white horses” of the grim old Atlantic 
rearing and plunging before the lash of 
a wild nor’easter. It brings back the 
storms and lonely, wind-swept barrens of 
that wilderness of the North Pacific, the 
land of the largest carnivorous animal 
known to man—the land of the great 
brown bear. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 39) 


Any one who gets this feeling with a big 
fish on the end of his line just doesn’t know 
much about fish. I had lost too many in the 
past. Any very slight confidence that I might 
have had in winning this fight was quickly 
dispelled when my fish suddenly decided he 
would have a little fun with me by running 
behind a small tree lying in the water near 
the opposite bank. I couldn’t see the joke. 
Maybe the fish couldn’t either, because 
after about a most tantalizing half minute 
he came out of there and continued to do 
his stuff in the open. 

After this I had no more trouble. 
Brownie commenced to show signs of 
tiring, and at last I led him up on a sand- 
bar. I did this rather than try to get him 
into my small, short-handled landing net. 
My visions of losing him at the last 
moment became almost demoralizing. So 
I grabbed him behind the gills and threw 
him out on the bank. My worries were 
over! 

To tell the truth, I really had no hopes 
at any time during the scrap of landing 
this fish. For this reason, I let him do 
pretty much as he pleased, beyond putting 
as much strain on him as I dared when he 
headed for some obstruction. ‘The rest of 
the time I let him go where he wanted to. 

It took me just thirty minutes to land 
my trout. For at least the first twenty- 
five minutes, I would have placed ail my 
bets on the fish. 

In length, it was the largest brownie 
ever taken in this section. Unfortunately 
it was not very plump and could have 
catried considerably more weight if it had 
been in perfect condition. It weighed ex- 
actly 8 pounds and 12 ounces. Considering 
the fact that it measured 29% inches in 
length, this weight is rather low. 

The tackle I used consisted of an Armax 
ae a Takapart reel and a Shakespeare 
e. 
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This hunting knife is 


real Swedish Steel! 


(THESE are genuine Finnish Kauhavan 

“Puukko” hunting and fishing knives, 

Not production products, but made 
individually by trained and skilled 
craftsmen whose fathers and grand- 
fathers made knives before them 
at Kauhava, Finland. 

Blades are hand forged from 
highest grade Swedish steel, one 
piece from point to top of 
handle, They will stand up 
under service and punish- 
ment ruinous to the aver- 
age knife, 

A fine utility knife 
for fishing, hunting, 
skinning, camp and 
tourist use. 

Handles of 
brightly color- 
ed galalith 
shaped to fit 
the hand are 
Practical 
and fine- 
appear 
ing. 
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“The knives experienced guides 
and sportsmen recommend” 


Shape of blade is result of 
centuries of hunting experi- 
ence in a country whose 
people have long been noted 
for superiority in sports and 
in outdoor life. 


No. 12 4” $3.50 
No. 12-B 434” 4.50 
No. 2 6” 6.00 


All knives are 
furnished 
with Sheaths 
atprices 
shown. 





-B 4%” 
6” 


Sheaths are 

Pressed from 
fine grade 
leather, perfectly 
seamed, with new 
silver metal caps 
and tips. 


Fz2 
28 


No. 
No. 





No. 10 4” 
No. 10-B 434” 
No. 0 6” 





$3.25 
4.25 
5.75 


Tf your dealer cannot supply you, use the coupon. 
Postage will be added if knives are ordered OC. O. D. 


Rar Mine Inpustriat Co. 
5713 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


RAIL MINE Fe Sea ee Send prepaid Knife No............. 
DEALERS :— RIE. acaledisdisnipninaninlindumiatibdncetsedadibeanpetacdtbinacamlicse 
Finnish Sport INDUSTRIAL CO. Aaaress. 


knives give satis- 
faction and sell 
readily. Write for 
information. 


Cleveland, O. 





5713 Euclid Ave. 





CRIP, -iasoacccsesorentocscemnpeoanislonatisosabeerennpens 
My Gealer’s name is 




















COMFORT 


What if it rains, or snows, or a 
rousing storm comes up during 
the night and you have put your 
trust in an inferior tent? A bad 
night in the open and ninety 
percent of your camping or 
touring joy is dissipated. 








Unsurpassed 





The Dickeybird-Kamper pro- 
vides guaranteed protection. 
Built to withstand any storm, 
its safety features have aroused 
the enthusiasm of all America. 
Ask a user, ask your dealer. No 
center pole, more room, finest 
waterproofed canvas, at a really 
low price. Get the facts—write 
for catalog. 














MAKE THIS COAT YOUR PAL 


The Filson Khaki Cruising Coat will prove 
a faithful friend in fair weather or foul. 
It’s wind-proof and water-resistant; double 
over shoulders and sleeves. Convenient! 
Five handy pockets, one for grub or game 
across back. This better coat at $6.50. 
Order 1 inch larger than white collar size. 
If your dealer does not carry in stock, write 
for catalog “A”, a real guide to Outing 
Comfort. Free for the asking. 


Cc. C, FILSON CO. 
1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
Might as Well Have the Best” 
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WM. CAMPBELL CO., Dept. 1037, ALLIANCE, O, 














GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


en bootin the World” 
nufactured Since 1850 

Voter Prost Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Made to Measure, A pound or two 
enec’ than the average boot;easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in ‘place, and also acts as ankle support. J 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
FREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE CO. 
Dept. 8 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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GAME 
ann FISH 


LAWS 


DO YOU KNOW THEM? 
Edited by FRANK L, EARNSHAW 


ALL good sportsmen realize that upon the clear understanding of the game and fish laws rests 

‘% the success of the trip, And the problem is by no means simple. Frank L. Earnshaw, who edits 

this department, knows more about game, fish and fur laws than any other man in this country. For 

many years he has compiled the Government pamphlets and posters on game laws. Mr. Earnshaw 

will gladly answer questions from our readers. Just enclose a stamped, addressed envelope and send 

your inquiries to us. Field and Stream is the only magazine ever to conduct a special game law 
department. We invite you to use it freely. 


WATERFOWL LIMITS REDUCED 


ITH the advent of the New 

Year came changes in the migra- 

tory bird regulations reducing 
the Federal limits on wild ducks from 25 
to 15 a day and on geese from 8 to 4a 
day. A possession limit of two-days’ bag 
of ducks and geese was also established. 
The new regulation provided that its 
provisions were not to affect hunting or 
the possession of these waterfowl until 
after February 15, 1930, thus deferring 
their application until the opening of the 
season in the fall of 1930. 

The Secretary of Agriculture announced 
that the necessity for the reduction in the 
bag limits had become evident from ex- 
haustive field investigation by the Depart- 
ment, which disclosed that waterfowl had 
not been holding their own during the past 
year. It is also stated by the Secretary that 
the reduction has been vigorously insisted 
upon by the principal game associations of 
the country, as well as being recommended 
by the Migratory Bird Treaty-Act Ad- 
visory Board, which is composed of 
twenty-two prominent conservationists, 
sportsmen, and leading game officials from 
all parts of the country, and which meets 
annually to consider changes in the 
Federal regulations on migratory birds. 

At the time the regulation was adopted, 
29 states had by law established lower 
limits on ducks than those formerly fixed 
by the Federal regulations, 6 of which 
had designated the limit at 20 a day and 
the other 23 had placed it at 15 or less. 
A few of the states in which the 25-limit 
prevailed had restricted kills by designat- 
ing “Rest Days” during the open season 
for their principal ducking grounds, or by 
limiting the number of ducks to a hunter 
during a week or a season. In the first 
category may be mentioned the legislation 
of Maryland restricting shooting on the 
Susquehanna Flats and other important 
ducking areas in the state to three and 
four days a week; that of Virginia affect- 
ing Back Bay in Princess Anne County, 
where two rest days are in effect; that of 
North Carolina affecting the Currituck 
Sound region and locally in Florida where 
certain lakes are closed a portion of each 
week of the open season. In the second 
category may be mentioned the seasonal 
limits prescribed in Virginia (350), 
Florida (200) and Louisiana (300); and 
the weekly limits of 50 in California and 
Texas. Seasonal limits also are prescribed 
in Vermont, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Minnesota and Oklahoma, and weekly 
limits in Oregon and Washington; but in 
these states the daily limits are below 25. 

The Secretary also remarked that many 





of the states with the lower daily bags 
have protested at the holding of the 
Federal standards above their state limits 
because of the difficulties created in the 
enforcement of their legislation on this 
subject. 

The McNary-Haugen bill in the present 
session of Congress, as was the case with 
the Copeland-Merritt bill in the 70th 
Congress, proposes reductions in the bag 
limits on migratory game birds, not only 
of the nature of those brought about by 
the amended regulations, but on other 
species as well. Agitation has emanated 
from many sources during the past several 
years to reduce the kill of migratory game 
birds, particularly waterfowl. The sea- 
sons have been closed on all of the shore- 
birds, except the woodcock and the Wilson 
snipe or jacksnipe, but on both of these 
the bag limits previously had been reduced. 
The limits also had previously been re- 
duced on sora from 50 to 25 a day and 
on other rails and gallinules from 25 of 
each or all, to an aggregate of 25, but not 
more than 15 of any one species. The only 
remaining migratory game birds now al- 
lowed to be hunted and on which bag 
limits have not been reduced since the 
original regulations of July 31, 1918, under 
the Treaty Act, are brant, coots, and 
mourning doves, whose limits remain 8 
brant and 25 each of coots and doves. 


HE McNary-Haugen bill in the pres- 
ent Congress would also make Fed- 
eral offenses of violations of state laws in 
taking or possessing the birds designated 
therein. Most of the states have legislation 
on migratory birds that is of infinitely 
more detail than is to be found in the 
Federal statutes and differs to an extent 
in each state jurisdiction. Neither the 
Congress nor the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture would have any control over 
what the states could include in their game 
codes, the violation of which in taking 
migratory game birds would constitute 
Federal offenses were the bill to be en- 
acted as it now stands. Under existing 
law and regulations, the states already have 
authority to adopt and enforce in state 
courts, legislation to give further protec- 
tion to migratory birds, and the fact that 
29 states have provided limits lower than 
those formerly fixed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is only one example of the nu 
merous instances in which this authority 
has been exercised by the states. 
These provisions of the bill, if enacted, 
would have the effect of destroying the 
uniformity of the Federal law and regula- 
tions, and of depriving the states of muc 
of their present incentive to enact 
enforce adequate legislation on migratory 
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pirds from their various and individual 
standpoints. Stripped of these provisions, 
the bill would confer no additional author- 


ity on the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture for the protection of migratory birds. 
The Department already has such au- 
thority under existing leg islation as is 
evidenced by the present amendments to 
the regulations, and it can make such 
regulations as are necessary for the con- 
servation of this important resource, effec- 
tive when approved by the President. 

The amended regulations also changed 
the season on rails in New York and on 
doves in Florida and Texas. 


FEDERAL REFUGE, MONTANA 


HE Benton Lake Bird Refuge, in 
Cascade and Choteau Counties, Mon- 
tana, was established by Executive Order 
of November 21, 1929, The area contains 
12,234 acres and was under temporary 
withdrawal in connection with the Sun 
River Reclamation Project. More than a 
quarter of the new refuge is water area, 
with an abundance of aquatic plant growth 
for cover and food for wildfowl. 
The marshes of Benton Lake are fre- 
quented by wild ducks of several species, 
geese and shore birds during their migra- 
tions, some of which remain to breed. The 
reserved area of public land for this refuge 
is a substantial beginning on an important 
migratory bird sanctuary. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SWANS PROTECTED 


Qves.—How long are swans protected, or 
when will there be an open season on them? 
W. J. Marsury. 
Ans.—It was specified in the Treaty for the 
protection of birds migrating between this country 
and Canada that swans should be protected by 
a close season extending for a period of ten years. 
Commencing in 1918, this period has of course 
expired, but the act to give effect to the provi- 
sions of this international agreement provides 
that no migratory birds may be taken except as 
specifically permitted by regulations adopted by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and approved by 
the President. Since no regulation permitting the 
hunting of swans has been issued, the season 
remains closed on these birds. So far as the 
writer is aware no serious consideration is being 
given to the opening of the season on swans in 
the near future, and there is little if any de- 
mand for such action. 
GaMeE AND Fisn Law Epzrtor. 


HUNTING LICENSES 


Quves.—Can you furnish me any data on the 
number of hunting licenses issued in the several 
states during recent years, and what is done 
with the funds accruing therefrom? 

J. B. HarsBincer. 

Ans.—Most of the state game departments 
= 1€ biennial reports, and the hunting season of 

927-28 is the latest year for which complete 
leewas Statistics are available. During that 
period a total of 6,462,556 licenses were issued, 
from which the several states realized a revenue 
of $9,338,000. In several states, combined hunt- 
ing and fishing licenses are issued, and it is 
impossible to separate the receipts for strictly 
fishing licenses. The returns, however, do not 
include licenses for angling only. New York 
heads the list of states selling licenses for the 
1927-28 season with 674,780, followed by Penn- 
sylvania with 517,729 ‘licenses. Pennsylvania, 
however, realized a revenue of $1,006,159 as 
against $699,873 by New York. 

Licenses issued for the 1926-27 season totaled 
5,987, 505, for 1925-26, 5,168,353, and for 1924- 
25, 4,904, 740, thus showing a substantial annual 
fain in the number of hunters taking the field 
during the years mentioned. 

The work of the game departments in most of 
the states is carried on out of the revenues de- 
tived from the sale of licenses. In some in- 
Stances, owing to bud get requirements or con- 
stitutional limitations, the receipts must be 
turned into the state treasury, which necessitates 
appropriations by the legislature for conserva- 
tion purposes. The game departments in some 
of the southern states have experienced difficul- 
ties in obtaining all of the funds derived from 
the sale of licenses for game work, and in a 
few instances license receipts are diverted to 
schools and good roads. For many years in most 
States, and in some at the present time, fish 
culture and protection have been paid for out 
of bunting license receipts. In other states the 
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funds for obtaining parks and recreation grounds 
are diverted from the license fees, but one en- 
couraging thing at the present time is that little 
forestry work is now saddled on the game funds. 
As demands for additional funds increase, 
angling and other privileges will doubtless come 
in for their full share of assessments. 
GaMeE aNnpD Fis Law EpiTor. 


MISSOURI RIVER, NORTH DAKOTA 


Quves.—Has the state of North Dakota the 
authority to regulate the placing of nets and 
other apparatus in the waters of the Missouri 
River for the taking of fish? It is contended by 
some that this is a Government stream over 
which the state has no control of the fishing and 
hunting. 

R. A. Smivey. 

Ans.—The state most assuredly has the au- 
thority to'regulate the placing of nets or other 
devices in the waters of the Missouri River or 
other streams in North Dakota for the capture of 
fish, as well as to prescribe the time and manner 
of hunting on such waters. The only special 
control the Federal Government exercises over 
the waters of the river is to keep them free of 
obstructions to navigation. The Rivers and Har- 
bors Act provides that no obstruction may be 
placed in a navigable stream below high water 
mark without first obtaining a permit from the 
War Department. This requirement has been held 


to include nets and stakes for fishing devices as | 


well as duck blinds, but the War Department is 
concerned only with navigation and not with 
hunting or fishing. 

GAME AND Fisu Law Eprror. 


POSSESSION OF WATERFOWL 


Qvrs.—May waterfowl legally killed during 
the open season be possessed during any portion 


of the close season? ; 
Joun C. Wane. 


Ans.—So far as the Federal regulations are 
concerned, migratory game birds legally taken 
may be possessed during the period constituting 
the open season in the state where killed and for 
an additional ten days next thereafter. The 
Federal seasons on waterfowl in various sec- 
tions of _the country closed on December 31, 
January 7, 15, and 31. The birds killed on or 
before the’ closing dates in the respective states 
could be possessed therein for ten days, or any 
portion thereof, after the close of the season, if 
the state law also permitted such possession. In 
the case of northern hunters returning from gun- 
ning trips in southern states where the season 
was open during the month of January, the 
Federal regulations permit them to take home 
their migratory game; that is, ducks, geese, brant, 
coots and Wilson snipe, and possess it until 
February 10, but not in violation of the law of 
the state into which it is transported. Only two 
days’ limit of migratory game birds may be 
transported by a hunter from one state to another 
during any one calendar week, but this number 


| 





may be restricted by the state from which it is | 


removed or the state into which it is transported 
may curtail the number of game birds allowed in 
possession. 

GaMeE anv Fisu Law Eprtor. 


TROUT, WEST VIRGINIA 


Qves.—I would like to know the cost of a 
nonresident fishing license in West Virginia and 
the daily number and the length of trout allowed 
to, be taken in the state. 

° Epwarp REAGAN 

Ans.—The cost of a nonresident angling li- 
cense in West Virginia is $5. The daily bag limit 
on trout is 25, of which not more than 15 may 
be rainbows and not more than 10 brown trout. 
In the absence of the 1929 session laws of West 
Virginia, I am unable to make a very satisfactory 
interpretation of the law relating. to minimum 
iengths of fish. Game fish are defined in the law, 
including trout, and a specific minimum length 
of 10 inches is prescribed for pack salmon, pike 
and pickerel, which is followed by the phrase 
‘or any less than eight inches in length,” mean- 
ing, I suppose, any other game fish, including 
trout, less than 8 inches in length. The mini- 
mum length of trout in the state was formerly 6 
inches, but I assume the last legislature intended 
to increase it to 8 inches. The Game and Fish 
Commission at Charleston can advise you de- 
finitely in the matter. 

Game anp Fisu Law Eprtor 


AUTOMATIC SHOTGUNS 


Ques.—Will you kindly inform me if state 
laws prohibit the use of automatic shotguns in 
North Carolina and Virginia? 

D. E. Roserts, 

Ans.—No, the laws of North Carolina and 
Virginia do not prohibit the use of automatic 
shotguns for hunting game in those states. The 
only states prohibiting this type of firearms are 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. In the latter 
state, a gun capable of being fired more than 
twice without reloading is prohibited, which 
would not prohibit thé use of a gun with the 
magazine altered so that it would not hold more 
than two shells. This change can be made in any 
make of automatic shotgun. 

Game anv Fisn Law Eprror. 


(END OF GAME & FISH LAWS) 























The Gilkie Camp 


v Trailer - 


Vacation days are coming. Why 
not make this year’s trip the best 
of all? Let us show you how eco- 
nomical and comfortable a Gilkie 
Camp Trailer will make it. It fol- 
lows right at your heels without 
your knowledge; opening up ina 
“jiffy” into a real outdoor home, 
offering all the comforts and con- 
veniences no matter where you may 
be. Write today for catalog, pioto- 
graphs and detailed information 


E. P. GILKISON & SONS CO. 
1323 Wabash Avenue Terre Haute, Ind, 







































Fits Leg Perfectly 


The patented 


Sateecemcentls 
prevents bulg- 


ing in lacing 


Pat. No. 1,726,269 


No. 060, Ruby Red (Almost 
Brown) Smooth Dress Veals. 
Wearproof drill lined vamp, 
unlined tops A stylish, yet 
serviceable dress lace boot 
such as only JUSTIN'S offer. 
Can be had from stock, 16 inch 
height, all widths A to E 
inclusive, leather soles and 
heels and priced at $16.50 
Other Justin numbers $10.00 
to $20.00 Descriptive folder 
on request. Address Dept. L. 


You can walk all day in 
this Justin Boot without foot 
fatigue. It is the most com- 
fortable boot you have ever 
worn There is over 50 
years of “knowing how” 
in cach Justin Boot, 
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Edited by Carr. Paut A. Curtis 


THE SIXTEEN-BOREGUN 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


N replying to the inquiries of Mr. 

Karl E. Zapf in our January issue 

upon the status of the sixteen-bore 

gun, the writer stated that in his 
opinion the ammunitign was not as well 
distributed and that it seemed to be an 
unhappy medium between the twelve- and 
the twenty-bore. 

This statement attracted the attention 
of Mr. Lou Smith, President of the Ithaca 
Gun Co., probably more particularly be- 
cause, in a contemporary issue of the 
sporting goods sales paper for which he 
writes, Capt. Crossman had said that in 
his opinion the sixteen-bore was much less 
popular than it used to be. 

While the writer was inclined to the 
same opinion as Capt. Crossman, facts 
are not to be denied—all opinion to the 
contrary. And Mr. Smith proceeded to put 
before each of us the sales records of his 
company over a series of 
years. Nothing daunted, 
Capt. Crossman then -wrote 
to all of the shotgun makers 
of double, single and repeat- 
ing arms for similar data— 
and if we had any reason to 
doubt the continued popular- 
ity of the sixteen-bore here- 
tofore, it has certainly been 
dispelled by the irfefutable 
facts which they have placed 
before us. 

Such figures I fear make 
dull reading, so I do not pro- 
pose to bore my readers with 
them all. Let it suffice to state 
that Mr. Smith tells us that 
the proportion of sixteen- 
bore guns which they make 
at Ithaca has remained about 
the same for the last ten 
years. Roughly speaking it is 
2 per cent ten-guage, 60 per 
cent twelve-gauge, 22 per 
cent sixteen-gauge and the 
balance of the 28- and 410- 
bores. 

The figures for the Lefever 
Co. are about the same 
though they do not make ten- 
gauge guns. The data given 
by the Hunter Arms Co. 
for the L. C. Smith gun and 
by the Fox Co., Parker 
Bros., the J. Stevens Arms 
Co., Winchester and Iver 
Johnson are so nearly the 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











stating them, except that, while Parker is 
enthusiastically in favor of the sixteen, 
Winchester and Stevens both feel that it 
is a size which we could very well afford 
to get along without. 

The fact is apparent, however, upon 
summing up the testimony, that, irrespec- 
tive of what any of us may individually 
feel about the matter, the sixteen is 
neither gaining or losing favor with the 
general public. 

Capt. Crossman is therefore justified in 
asking, this being true, where they all 
are. And he hazards the opinion that they 
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are concentrated in the Eastern States, 
He is quite confident from his own obser- 
vations that they are not along the West- 
ern Coast where the demand is all for the 
twelve and the twenty. Yet, I can as con- 
fidently tell him that they are not with us, 
as he suspects, since the bulk of the de- 
mand in the North Atlantic States is for 
the same gauges. While I know nothing 
of the conditions in the Pacific States, I 
have shot over most of the rest of this 
country and Canada from the Rockies to 
the Atlantic and from Old Mexico to 
North of 56, and if they are not with him, 
and they are certainly not with us, I can 
hazard a pretty shrewd guess that they 
are largely in the hands of the quail 
shooters of the South. Certainly I have 
seen more sixteen-bore guns in that sece 
tion than any other region that I have 
been in. 

One could hardly think of a nicer quail 
gun than a generously open-bored, light- 
weight sixteen and though I have never 
used one by choice since my 
boyhood days, when a friend 
of my father’s took my shoot- 
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ACH ing education in hand, I 


count among my friends sev- 
eral staunch supporters of 
this intermediate size. It is 
nevertheless unfortunate that 
a desirable variety of am- 
munition for this gun is 
often difficult to obtain in the 
small town near good shoot- 
ing grounds. It is in such 
places that one is most apt to 
run out of shells. There was 
a time when the same thing 
was true of the twenty, but 
it has gained so much in the 
favor of the upland gunners 
in the last ten years, that this 
is no longer true and one is 
much more likely to find a 
good variety of shells for it 
to-day in almost any place. 


N weight, the American 

sixteen does offer much 
advantage over what our 
makers are pleased to call a 
light twelve-bore gun. If one 
is willing, as some are, to 
consider that the twelve 
should remain about 7% to 
7'% pounds in weight, and he 
is unwilling to carry such a 
bulky weapon with him, then 
certainly a sixteen of about 
634 pounds is a great ad- 
vantage. I hold with him 











same, that it is not worth 
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A thundering hulk pounds forward, 
crushing everything in its path! . . Only 
ten seconds and a bullet between youand 
disaster—or a trophy! . . The seconds 
are yours, to use as your skill and alert- 
ness permit—but the outcome —- 
on the way the bullet does its work. 


Accuracy! . . Terrific hitting power! . . 
You must have both in the ammunition you 
use. WesTERN Lubaloy cartridges give you 
both—but in addition, WesTERn’s exclusive 


ie the straight-shooting, 
tonfouling Lubaloy .22's. They 
Wont rust your gun. Cleaning 
's unnecessary. In your shot- 
gun, shoot Western's long- 


bullet design and construction assure you 
the highest degree of deadly effectiveness. 


The game-getting qualities of Lubaloy 
cartridges have made them the choice of 
famous sportsmen and of many important 
scientific and big-game expeditions. Lubaloy 
is a patented, non-fouling bullet jacket metal 
that protects the rifle bore and Jengthens 
the life of your gun... Whether you go 
after big game or small, there is a Lubaloy 
cartridge that will improve your shooting. 


Western Cartridge Company 
322 Hunter Avenue 
EAST ALTON, ILL. 
Branch Offices: 
Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 


range Super-X loads for ducks 
Of geese, and the top-quality, 
Popular-priced Xpert shells for 
‘round shooting. Write us 
for interesting free booklets de- 
scribing Western—the World's 
pion Ammunition. 


Lubaloy 


(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 


Cartridges 





Schooled in the lore of the 
open, wise to the dangers that 
lurk in the wilds, the Forest 
Ranger has set his seal of en- 
dorsement on the revolver as 
an important item of personal 
equipment. When he straps his 
Smith & Wesson on, he knows 
he has doubled his power 
against any hostile living thing. 


For you who make field and 
forest either a play ground or 
a workshop, there is no better 
example. Be prepared always 
for the emergency. On your 
nexttrip,keep aSmith& Wesson 
in support, either in holster or 
pocket. A Smith & Wesson 


never fails a friend in need. 


Free catalog of Smith & Wesson 
firearms on request. 


SPAINGFIELD, MASS.. U. 5.A+, 


THE «- REVOLVER MANUFACTURER 
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that I want no such twelve-bore gun for 
my shooting, but I by no means am will- 
ing to concede that it should weigh so 
much. Let us admit for argument’s sake 
that it should. Then the fact remains that 
the twenty, which shoots a load which has 
become standard at a full ounce, and 
which never should weigh more than 6% 
pounds under any condition, is still a 
better selection. It is almost as powerful 
as the sixteen with its heavy load and 
very much lighter in weight. 

In fact, there is almost nothing which 
the sixteen will do that the twenty is in- 
capable of. The sixteen probably out- 
ranges it on ducks by five yards, though I 
doubt that it is as much. The twelve, if a 
stout gun, only out-ranges the twenty by 
about ten yards and the killing power of 
the sixteen is nearer to the twenty than 
to the twelve. In fact, taking everything 
into consideration, it is my opinion that 
the average sixteen is nearer to the twelve 
in bulk and nearer to the twenty in execu- 
tion. Therefore I feel that the average 
man is justified in jumping to a twenty 
when he eventually decides to discard the 
twelve. 

Certainly one very significant fact is 
that the Remington Co. have not produced 
a sixteen since they discarded their double 
gun many years ago. They could very 
easily have made one when they brought 
out their twenty-gauge pump, had they 
considered it advisable. 

The Parker Bros. contention is that the 
sixteen-gauge represents the very best 
caliber for an all-round gun and any one 
who has handled one of their delightful 
sixteens in any of the many grades, from 
the lowest to the top, can well be led to 
believe it. Personally, I am not so sure 
that, for the average man, the all-round 
gun is not a snare and a delusion, and I 
have had all kinds of such guns, and still 
use ’em. To advise the other fellow to use 
one because you find it eminently satis- 


factory for your own purpose, is a dan- 
gerous practice which the expert is in- 
clined to, far too often. 

If one likes light-weight guns for duck 
shooting and can stand using them with 
heavy charges without discomfort, he can 
very easily find a desirable all-round gun, 
I can and do, as I am fortunate in being 
very callous to recoil. I have frequently 
used a seven-pound, twelve-bore double 
for a week straight on ducks with high 
velocity loads averaging 150 shells a day, 
without discomfort. I have more than once 
shot 350 Super X loads from a pair of 
such guns in a day at driven game, with 
a loader behind me, and came in without 
a headache, a bruise or any undue fatigue. 
That does not say, however, that another 
man who is a better shot than I am, could 
do so without intense suffering. 


ATURALLY, if one finds such guns 
desirable for duck shooting (and I 
cannot shoot as well on ducks with heavy 
guns) he does not have to look far for a 
bird gun for quail. All he needs is another 
pair of open-bored barrels for the same ac- 
tion. The only time I find that I need a 
heavy gun is for trap shooting. No one can 
break clay targets as well with a light gun. 
But I know that the average shot would 
not be able to shoot up to form with such 
light guns as he is too sensitive to recoil 
and, as he usually wants all the power 
that he can cram into a duck gun, he must 
have weight. This means a gun of about 
734 pounds and it obviously cannot be 
turned into a satisfactory bird gun by the 
addition of a stubby extra pair of open- 
bored tubes. The gun will still be heavy— 
too heavy for the business in hand. 

So I have always felt, or rather I have 
for some years, that the all-round gun 
for the average man is two guns, so to 
speak, and I would suggest a 7%4- to 734- 
pound twelve for wildfowl and a 6-pound 
twenty for the upland as being the best. 


JUDGMENT OF DISTANCE IN WING SHOOTING 
By Nash Buckingham 


TANDARD 12-bore American shot- 
guns usually wear factory tags. These 
list the grade, weight, barrel length and 
the weapon’s patterning power at 40 yards 
with a purposeful load. Forty yards is the 
prescribed distance whether the piece is 
for geese, ducks, quail or rail. The shoot- 
er’s mind is thus definitely horizoned. 
For the most part, guns are bought over 
the counter. This means that the customer 
simply walks into a sporting goods store 
and makes his selection. Perhaps he does 
a bit of picking and choosing if he really 
has any idea what he wants, or he is 
guided by the advice of either a gun-wise 
salesman or some well meaning friend. 
Other shooters, more experienced, or hav- 
ing progressed from the out-of-stock 
class, buy built-to-order guns Much ado 
is made about every detail of the weapons 
—comb, heel, stock, length and trigger 
pull, tight fitting water-table and such 
other details as cast-off and pitch. Above 
all, however, stress is laid on how this 
gun must perform at 40 yards. From the 
plain commercial angle, it is the “hand- 
me-down” and tailor-made process all 
over again. Dissatisfaction either way is 
what makes the gun business good. And 
by the like, good results make gun boost- 
ers. There is no getting around it, how- 
ever, that in this country some of us have 
prided ourselves that our old twenty- 
dollar pot metals will kill just as much 
game as the finest five-hundred-dollar gun. 
There are all sorts of loads, borings, 
specifications, and gauge arguments. 
Anent the last named, sportsmanship is 


frequently dragged into the picture as an 
excuse. A great many misguided shooters 
in this country are using 20's because they 
think it is the sporting thing to do. But 
many cripples result from the inability of 
these men to stick enough pellets in a 
bird to bring it down cleanly. They still 
have the 40-yard mark in their minds. 
When all is said and done, unless a man 
is a good shot and can judge distance, the 
only vestige of excuse that exists for a 
20-gauge is a saving of weight in both 
gun and shells. So, a great many gunners 
are fatuously more interested in what 
their guns pattern than in improving 
scores by putting the weapon to an acid 
test on live game or targets. Of one thing 
you may be very definitely sure—today’s 
well bored guns and factory loaded am- 
munition, given anything like proper fit 
of weapon, will far out-pattern and out- 
shoot the gunner’s pointing ability. 
Beyond all this, however, lies the most 
important point of all—namely when to 
press the trigger. Shooting targets of 
game, you may lead and time correctly, 
but the secret is your ability to touch off 
the trigger in unison with brain and finger. 
In so many words—coordination. And re- 
member, while all this is taking place, the 
target or bird keeps moving at a distance 
correctly or incorrectly estimated. 
Let us suppose that the purchaser, with 
duck shooting in mind, has purchased 2 
gun built to order and euaranteeing 2 
heavily choked pattern. While some gums 
do exist that will consistently put 80 to 
90 per cent pattern into a 30-inch circle 
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— to Shoot 
— to Handle 


HEN we announced Peters RUSTLESS 

Cartridges a few years ago, it appeared 
that the ultimate had been reached in ammu- 
nition. Now, with Peters Gildkote, a further 
improvement has been made. 

These wonderful cartridges are clean to shoot 
and clean to handle. No more greasy hands and 
greasy pockets, no more dirt adhering to the 
bullets and getting into the barrel or action of 
the gun or pistol. No more need to fear the 
effects of different temperatures on the grease 
lubrication—there is no grease. 





ee 


Gildkote is a lubricating metal developed in 
the Peters Laboratories. It makes the cart- 
ridges much cleaner to handle and completely 
protects the barrel against metal fouling. It 
gives much greater accuracy because of its clean- 
liness. 

Gildkote, with Rustless Priming Mixture, 
absolutely eliminates any necessity for clean- 
ing the barrel. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
Dept. C-27 
New York CINCINNATI, OHIO San Francisco 










AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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16 Gauge Automatic 
Is in effect 


3 Guns in 1 


- - - And is the most 
efficient shotgun made 





WIDE RANGE 
“ BROWNING !6 GAUGE 
STANDARD LOADS 
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Considering the great variety 
of loads, the weight, the dura- 
bility, the rapidity of fire, 
the ease of handling, the 
comfort in shooting, the 
Browning 16 is the ideal 
all-around gun. It is 
properly Toportioned 
and pee alanced 
and will improve your 
score. 


The 
Browning 
is also 
made in 
the 12 
gauge. 


Like the Famous 


French 75 


«--itiseasyon 


the RECOIL 


Browning Automatics possess 
ingenious shock absorbers, which 
have the same function as the 
celebrated recoil mechanism of the 
French 75. The barrel recoils on 
a slide. It softens the impact, pro- 
tects you from excessive jar, elime 
inates “‘hunter’s headache"’, adds 
steadiness to your aim. 
Brownings are made of finest 
tested materials in a world-famous 
Belgian factory, noted for precision and 
superior gunsmithing. That's why the 
Browning gives long years of hard service. 
The following Browning inventions are 
standard equipment in the U. S. Army: 
Browning Automatic Machine Guns, 
heavy and light; Automatic Rifles; Auto- 
matic .45 Caliber Pistols. 
The efficiency and the performance of the Browning 16 
is evidenced by its increasing popularity. The increase 
in sales makes it possible for us to materially reduce 
the price. Write and get details before you buy any gun. 


BROWNING ARMS CO., Ogden, Utah 
Founded 1870 by John M. Browning 


—MAIL THE COUPON— 


BROWNING ARMS CO., Ogden, Utah FS-6 
Please send your illustrated catalog on Browning 
Automatic Shotguns. No obligations on my part. 


M 
Street.. 
CRY ccccecesccecorescscessccee 


AUXILIARY BARRELS 


.22 calibre Auxiliary Barrels for .45 Colt 
Automatics, $7.00 each. Gun repairing. 
Custom stocking. Moderate prices for finest 
workmanship. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 
88 South Street Boston, Mass. 


M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish mounted, 
skins tanned and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies for taxi- 
dermists. Open mouth heads for rugs, 


scalps for mounting. 
989 Gates Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 











State 
























imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel Bros. -Manniicher, - Webley - Scott, etc. 
Fall line American Arms & Ammunition 
8 Restoched to Col. Wheien’s Revised Specifications 


pec 
stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
SideArme, Air Rifles & Pistols. # Telescopes mounted. * Expert 


Repairing.* Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog 


A..F. STOEGER. inc NEW YORK N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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at 40 yards, any time you secure a gun 
that will actually develop a true 70 per 
cent pattern, you have a close shooting 
gun. Everything over an honest 70 per 
cent may be _ reckoned Simon-pure 
“gravy”. But for the sake of argument 
we will say that the purchaser really has 
acquired a 70 per cent gun. He has a pic- 
ture in mind of a mallard crumpled like 
an old glove at 40 yards, or a clay bird 
powdered. But visualization will become 
reality only when his judgment of lead 
and distance coordinate at the trigger. He 





steadily better than 90 per cent with No, 
4 chilled shot at 40 yards. I have one pat- 
tern made by this gun which shows 45 
No. 4 pellets in an 11-inch square at 66 
measured yards. I shoot this weapon at 
wildfowl and for trapshooting. Its stock 
specifications are 114 inches at the comb 
and 2 inches at the heel. Shooting clay 
pigeons I have several times, using the 
standard trap load in the gun, broken 
better than 100 straight and better than 95 
out of 100 doubles. I state this simply to 
show that the gun is built to handle 





We don’t know of a better way to get wet than running down a cripple 


may shoot that gun for one year, five years 
or a lifetime, he may fire it ten times or 
ten thousand times at all kinds of game. 

You may also be sure that 80 per cent 
of his wildfowl shooting will be done at 
distances well under 40 yards. Ninety per 
cent of his upland game chances will be 
still further under that figure. He will 
kill clean less than 25 per cent of the 
chances he accepts beyond 40 yards, and 
not over 15 per cent at small game greater 
than that distance. Do you understand 
what I mean? 

Say he fires one hundred shots at ducks, 
80 of them will be well under 40 yards. 
Of the remaining 20 he will get down 
perhaps four or five of them. I am speak- 
ing here of the rank and file, for some, 
upon reading this, may react with a glow 
of resentment and offended pride. There 
is little opportunity to prove this nowa- 
days for the simple reason that there is 
not enough game to make the test. Years 
ago it was no trouble to shoot a match 
either on bag or percentage basis and get 
some idea of both gunners’ and weapons’ 
skill, It is my point that, when at wing 
shooting you begin to take yourself seri- 
ously beyond 40 yards, your percentage of 
kills is largely a matter of happening to 
be correct in the matter of conjecture. I 
do not care what a man will pattern on 
paper at 40, 50, 60 or even 70 yards. That 
is the load’s business and the gun’s job. 
And, be it remembered, guns are most 
distinctly bored for better or worse. Loads 
are turned out the same way, and both 
have their private preferences as to dis- 
tribution. 

Personally, I am much more interested 
in where my gun is throwing its charge 
than how the pellets are grouping. My 
duck gun is chambered for three-inch cases 
and weighs a few ounces short of ten 
pounds. But in shooters’ parlance it 
handles exceptionally fast. It will average 


physical make-up. Specifically, it is not a 
gun for trapshooting but I use it all the 
time for that purpose to familarize myself 
with the weapon’s weight and handling. 
In this way I am left absolutely without 
alibi in case of disaster. As a matter of 
fact, I ran out of alibis probably twenty 
years or more ago. 

By and large, there are only two 
bottled-in-bond alibis. You either judge or 
misjudge distance, or you shoot where they 
“ain’t”. The funny part about this whole 
patterning at 40-yards business is that 
most guns will come pretty nearly doing 
what their tags claim for them. The 
trouble is that, with the pattern paper out 
of mind, we can’t judge distance as well 
as gun makers bore pieces and ammunition 
makers develop loads. 


OR six or seven years we have been 

wandering around in the mazes of a 
“long range” revival. Shades of Frederick 
Kimble who, with his huge 6-bore muzzle 
loader and his 1% ounces of St. Louis 3’s, 
made runs of 40 and 50 straight kills at 
better than 50 yards on ducks! There are 
some who incline to levity of this old 
gentleman’s prowess, but I, myself, know 
two old gentlemen who shot with Mr. 
Kimble frequently, and I am not inclined 
to doubt what they saw. 

Modern long range was reborn when a 
new type powder, progressive burning, 
was developed. And with it was born a 
new era in gun advertising and ballyhoo. 
Do not misunderstand me—progressive 
burning powder is a distinct improvement 
ballistically. There was an aura of mystery 
and suggestion about it, and the ballyhoo 
was put across beautifully. Over night 
every duck hunter in the United States 
became a potential long-range artist— 
some in fact, and some in fancy, with the 
latter in great preponderance. The club 
member, shooting over his baited 
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where judgment of distance was clearly 
limited to seeing the whites of the ducks’ 
eyes, immediately discarded his time hon- 
ored, perfectly effective old family duck 
load and began racking his shoulder and 
bombarding the loftier regions. He wanted 
to be sure to keep up with the times and 
know, as well, that his neighbor in the 
next blind didn’t have any advantage. He 
was positive that this advantage did exist 
because the sporting magazines stated that 
any shooter had so many yards additional 
range tacked on to his gun. 

Now the average hunter, the man who 
has to take his fun where he finds it, has, 
if anyone, an excuse for wanting all the 
extra range he and his gun will stand. 
It made no difference whether this type 
went out once or fifty times a season. 
When he did go, he too wanted the 
longest ranged, hardest shooting stuff he 
could cram in his gun. Human nature after 
all. But the long-range business soon got 
down to a point where the average duck 
shooter was fearful lest he be seen with- 
out a supply of “sky busters”. 


T is not that this long range ammuni- 

tion won't do its stuff. It very decidedly 
will. Fred Kimble’s six drams of black 
powder and soft St. Louis 3’s did the same 
thing. But Fred admits that, in order to 
develop the efficiency which has made him 
famous, he shot countless thousands of 
loads and studied distances up to a point of 
mental research. It was his business. He 
first tested the pattern and driving power 
of his gun and load and then devoted him- 
self seriously to the major proposition of 
judging when to apply this to distance. In 
the end I will wager that his firing formula 
ran something like this: He would see a 
duck coming and say to himself—“The 
last time I saw one flying about where you 
are, and about as fast, I shot right 
yonder.” And then he suited action to 
the thought. Get that carefully—suited ac- 
tion to the thought. 

When all is said and done but one ex- 
cuse exists for our modern long range 
shooting. That is, when conditions of flight 
and need of a bag demand or warrant ac- 
cepting extra distance chances. If you are 
in a blind with birds decoying regularly, 
there is no legitimate excuse for attempt- 
ing long-range shots. As a matter of 
record, many shooters using excessive 
loads over decoys have found themselves 
shooting very poorly. Most of them are 
using heavily choked guns and on close 
birds their pattern advantage is material- 
ly reduced. But in rough territory, on 
jump or high pass shooting, where taking 
chances means a hard earned duck or 
goose, is where “long range” tools may be 
put to good use. Remember this, 80 per 
cent of all ducks killed are fired at under 
75 feet—not yards. 

_Many a time I have called in wary 
birds inclined to circle high and spy out 
matters before settling. By myself, I make 
it a rule to crack away on about the 


second circle when they are usually well | 


within 40 yards. 

I know two things. The first is that, the 
closer they get, the greater my gun 
handling handicap, and second, that if 

it with so concentrated a pattern, the 
bird will be badly cut. A 30-yard over- 
head bird offers a most effective target. 
It is fully stretched out for vital hits. But 
in such circumstances with many a com- 
panion, when I said, “Let’s go this next 
time,” he would clutch me frantically and 
say, “Don’t shoot, wait.” At that moment 
we could have raked them from bill to 
base feathers, but the other lad wanted 
them down under that same 75 feet. Why? 
He honestly thought the birds too far at 
not over 35 yards. But out of the blind 
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ye WIN CHESTER 





HEADLIGHT 


Lights Where You Look 
Leaves Both Hands Free 


HIS new and unique type of flashlight fits comfortably around 
your head or hatband, tilts at any desired angle and throws its light 
wherever you look. 


The battery case slips conveniently into your pocket or clips to your 


Indispensable in 
aviation 
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For all jobs around 
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belt and leaves both hands free. 


The outdoor man, therefore, finds 
many uses for the Winchester 
Headlight—in motoring andcamp- 
ing—afloat or ashore—in aviation 
(where the 5-cell type with 1200 ft. 
range is particularly useful) and for 
awidevariety of uses back at home. 
A few of these uses are suggested 
here and you can, doubtless, think 
of many more. 


Made in four styles: 


3and 5-cell Focusing 3and 5-cell Diffusing 
The 3-cell Focusing gives 360 ft. range 
The 5-cell Focusing gives 1200 ft. range 


There’s a Winchester Flashlight or Electric 
Lantern for every modern need. And long- 
service brilliant batteries to fit them. Ask 
your dealer or write for our FREE booklets 
describing Winchester Flashlightsand Batter- 
ies, Guns and Ammunition, Fishing Tackle, 
Ice and Roller Skates, Cutlery and Tools. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING 
ARMS COMPANY 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
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OU may often wonder why you cannot 

do as well at the traps and in the field as 
the other fellow. 

The reason is very apparent. In nine cases 
out of ten it is because your gun or rifle 
stock does not fit you perfectly. 


Let us Build or Adjust 
Your Stock to Fit You 


Fine Trap, Rifle and Shot Gun 
Restocking and Alterations 
We restock or alter fine Trap and Field Guns 
of every description to individual requirements 
. « « We also restock Springfields—Winchester 
52s. & 54s—Remington 30s—Mausers & 
Krags to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications. 
Gun Repairing 
Expert Repairing and Fine Gunsmithing 
for those who demand the best. 

The New Stoeger Scope Mount 
Only really interchangeable mount permitting 


use of one scope on several rifles. Bases for a!l 
standard rifles. Instantaneously attached or de- 


tached. Recommended by Captain Paul A. Cur- 
tis. 


Scope and Telescope Mounting our Specialty. 
Largest Stock of all American & 
Imported Arms and Ammunition 
Expert Advice on Gun Selection 
We feel that we can be of service to every 
hunter, trap and target shooter in the selec- 
tion of his armament. Our sales department 
is in charge of A. F. Stoeger, Jr. O. R., 
and Harold C. King, formerly regular 
Army instructor and expert gunner. 

Full information contained in our 
complete 1930 arms and ammu- 
nition catalog—25c in stamps. 


A. F. STOEGER, Inc 
42ndSt.), New York 
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is just the magazine you have 
been looking for. It is edited 
by none other than A. K 
Harding, whose name is a by- 
word in the sporting field. It 
is a monthly publication of 
from 80 to 100° pages chock- 
full of interesting articles 
Muctemeed with actual photos 
I NG, _ FISHIN 

FU RF ARMING, TRAP PING. 
ete. Each issue also has many 
departments—The Gun Rack ; 
Dogs; Fur Raising; Roots & 
Herbs; Auto Travel & Camp; 
Fish & Tackle ; Woodcraft; The 
Fur Markets; Trapline; and 
Question Box. 
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HERBERT & HUESGEN CO. 


Shotguns—Rifles—F ishing Tackle 
and Sportsman Supplies 


Now ready to fully supply your 
Sporting needs. 

Our Staff consists of men of prac- 
tical experience—capable men who 
are always glad to assist and advise 
you. 

Catalog on request. 


Herbert & Huesgen Co. 


near Fifth Avenue 


18 East 42nd Street New York City 
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he prides himself and will brag about his 
gun pattern at 40 yards. 

Have you ever shot live pigeons at 30- 
yards rise? If not, try it in order to get 
some idea of distance judgment compared 
to the imaginary ranges of duck blind 
killings. The chances are your decoys will 
not be staked the half of 30 yards. If a 
pair of mallards. circle out where the live 
pigeon flashes from the box at 30 yards, 
the average duck shooter is crouching in 
the blind, praying devoutly that they'll 
circle in much closer. 

I heard quite a discussion recently at 
one of the great live bird shooting grounds 
of the country. The question was raised 
as to how many quail a skilled shot could 
kill if the bird could be trap-sprung at 
30 yards. As a matter of fact, quail were 
once used as live bird targets, but the 
practice aroused such a storm of protest 
that it quickly ceased. It developed, too, 
that they were most difficult to trap, be- 
ing inclined to run for cover instead of 
taking wing. Some argue that they would 
be easier than live pigeons and better 
scores could be made. 

Stand at a true 30-yards rise and picture 
your dog 25 yards ahead, staunch on a 
single bird. Why you would walk a week 
getting as close as possible to your dog 
and then possibly miss the shot. You 
might take a snap shot and register a 
kill, for many a 40-yards shot has been 
made on bob-whites. But for every quail 
killed at 40 yards and over, there are 5000 
bagged at under 20 yards. If quail could 
be sprung into full flight from a trap, the 
gunner who can bag 50 per cent at 30 
yards with any kind of gun, can get the 
ow plate and jewels of the Bucking- 

hams. When you shoot along-side a quail 
hunter who accepts all reasonable chances 
and compiles a 50 per cent average, the 
chances are that he has given you a tough 
raise. 

The most valuable suggestion in regard 
to judging distance was given me through 
Frederick Kimble. That is, in going about 
the streets to practice stepping off 40 and 
50 yards, guessing the distance by hap- 
hazard objects such as selecting a tele- 
phone pole or building cornice and then 
stepping off the yards on your route. The 
definite object for the wing shooter is to 
fix in his mind a true 40 yards. The 
horizontal estimate is much easier to con- 
template with confidence. Raise 40 yards 
flat to 40 yards vertical and visualize a 
mallard at that height. It looks much 
higher than you thought it would and 
confidence oozes. But the tag on your gun 
said it would give its best pattern at 40 
yards. And the gun will do it, too. But 
do you know 40 yards up in the air well 
enough to make the test consistently ? 


T is not a bad idea if you shoot ducks 

pretty well over the same ground all the 
time to measure 40 yards from the edge 
of your platform out into the pond, stick 
a tree branch there, and wing off the 
same distance right and left. If you care 
to extend such markers to 50 and 60 
yards, then take a good look at these 
distances from the blind. It looks longer 
than you thought it would. But if it is 
a last chance at meat, the odds are you 
will take it. But you will find that you 
are letting 80 per cent of them sift well 
within the 40-yard mark before you open 
up. And in average, conscientious duck 
shooting, it is a much safer, saner and 
more humane practice. 

Judgment of distances in wing shooting 
consists of two elements—confidence in 
your ability to gauge the necessity (mark 
that) for firing; and the confidence of 
knowing that your gun will substantiate 
the intelligence of your appraisal. Never 


| have I had a better example of this than 


in shooting ducks as a guest of a friend 
at his club in Arkansas. 

The wind was blowing a gale and I was 
dropped off at a stand in the bay. My com- 
panion paddled down the bayou and made 
a blind behind a towering cypress over- 
looking a pond in the tall timber. He was 
shooting an exquisite Holland and Hol- 
land double, built to order for his wild- 
fowling with the modern long-range loads, 
Having accumulated within two or three 
birds of my own limit, I visited with him 
during the afternoon. I had not been there 
long when, over the cypress tops, bunches 
of ‘mallz irds began flashing and feeding 





Fred Dunk knew how to judge distance. 
The Editor of this Department shot with 
him in Canada 


into the flats. Having watched several 
such cross the pond, I began to wonder 
why Bob failed to shoot and at length 
made a discreet suggestion to that effect. 
“Too far,” whispered Bob. “My gun won't 
reach up there. Maybe that cannon you are 
shooting will, but I want ’em down in 
here.” 

“Lend me your gun,” I replied, stepping 
out into the ankle- -deep Ww ase. Free sight, 
sound balance and elbow room are valu- 
able factors in any kind of shooting. Lusty 
calling soon induced two customers our 
way, and after a preliminary circle, they 
crossed the opening above our pool. 

Now there is a certain point in such 
overhead shooting which absolutely blends 
with judgment of distance. The instant 
you begin figuring lead in so many feet, 
you are A. W. O. L.—barring sheer luck. 
Put up your gun and begin saying to your- 
self, “I must lead this bird five feet or 
ten feet,” and you are fixing to miss him 
the surest way we know. Size up the 
height of the trees in your surroundings, 
or distance across a slough and base your 
business on your judgment. In duck shoot- 
ing you simply cannot think about two 
things at once. The footage or yardage 
in lead is there all right, and very definite- 
ly so, but your job is to out-guess the bird 
and not do a lot of mental arithmetic. 

The size of a bird has a great deal to do 
with judgment of distance. If you know 
ducks, that is the immediate thought that 
should follow your first glance at an in- 
comer. The proper point to shoot at a 
high overhead bird is not far off the direct 
overhead. Too far out front and you are 
naturally prone to attempt mental arith- 
metic. Point behind your bird, follow past 
him, lose him, hitch forward just a bit 
more and shoot without stopping the gun. 

Getting back to the two birds that 
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crossed above us, I performed the above 


: : - * 
mentioned operations at the left hand one 
and down he came through the tree tops, un In e 
smashing limbs and breaking things up 


generally. Bob could scarcely believe it. 


“Did my gun really do that? Why I didn’t a 
think it would even shoot that high.” 

“Come out of there,” I replied. “Take a 1a ear 
this gun and some of these 3-inch cases 


and try it yourself.” 

He made a miss or two and then cen- 
tered a mallard a clean 40 yards up. He 
was literally radiant. His weapon had 
taken on a new significance and the odd 
part was, of course, that all the while he 
was well within the full power of the magic | 
tag and handicapping himself by letting | 
the birds flutter down within range of an | 
extremely narrow shot column. After that | 
we spent quite a while estimating dis- | 
tances, and then waded into the real tall 
timber. After a few trials he shot ducks | 
from flocks that were really 55 and 60 | 
yard chances, 








Severe Test of Fishing Boots 


ANDY SIMONS, Field Manager of 
Alaska Guides Association, has 
adopted Goodrich Lite-’N-Tuf Boots 
as the ideal footwear for Alaskan 
hunting. 






















HE thing I tried to impress on him | 

was that all of us have the gun and 
load power but we must judge distance and 
above all we must judge the necessity for 
doing it accurately. If you are out for a 
day’s ordinary ducking, shoot sensibly as 
to distance. But if you are hard put to it 
for birds and have to take chances, then 
is time enough to begin watching the high 
altitudes. The average duck hunter, how- 
ever, instead of letting his imagination 
stray out into the great open spaces of the 
long-range advertisements, will do better 
to first perfect a definite ‘visualization of 
40 yards. He will learn among other things 
that about a 65 per cent gun and a 
standard trap load of 114-7% chilled is 





just about as effective an all-round duck IPS in the breeches, but none on the boots. They 
load as there is. Don’t doubt the gun 
tags. Don’t rely too much on correspon- have proven tougher than the tough country 
dence school courses provided by writers : 
of advertisements as the great uplift for over which these hunters have worn them for many 
becoming a 70-yard expert over night. miles. The tundra shown looks like a meadow. It 
Learn the difference between 40 yards on 
land and 40 yards over water. They differ is a mass of rocks and bog holes. Boots must have 
materially, and they look still different 1 ° ° 
when stuck straight up in the air. unusual stamina to stand such a grueling test. 
One afternoon several years ago I hap- * *% * 
pened by sheer luck to wade into an open The famous Goodrich Lite-’N-Tuf 
Boot has fully justified its name and 
its wide reputation as “‘the Aristocrat 
PRIZE WINNERS of all fishing and hunting boots.” 
in the Hunting Division of Convenient, too, it rolls up into shoe 
the Field and Stream size. Easy to carry — easy to wear. 





The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Est. 1870, Akron, O. 


Goodrich -* 


Photo Contest 


Ist Prize: 


RAYMOND LOVIN 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


2nd Prize: 


O. L. KETTERING, 
Greensburg, Pa. 


3rd Prize: 


RICHARD K. WOOD 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 














water stretch in a half frozen lake back 
among the willow stumps. I had happened 


luckily into the middle of a great flight IT’S a Double Barrel Trap Gun with porn y 
of teal hurtling up the lake and cutting elevated ventilated rib, beaver-tail fore- . 3 

in across the open water in front of me. arm, soft rubber recoil pad, and ivory mere ee 
They dipped, rose and passed over a bunch sights. As good for game as for trap shoot- $16.00 and $35.00 

f dead willows. So, before I -began firing, ing and all for $60.00. P : 

I waded from where I intended shooting 

out to their line of flight over the willows. Free Catalog showing all models ia 

It was exactly 39 yard-steps. natural size and color. 


I then returned to my blind and having 
the range in mind, I would shoot across LEFEVER ARMS CO. Box 14, _Ithaca,N.Y. 


the top of the willows as the teal rose to 











T. H. MCMAHON, 
a good Elk in 
El Paso, 
Texas, 
bagged 

this snow 

goose at 

60 yards 

using 


#7 shot 
ter) 


J 


_-~ in an 
/~ ITHACA 


purchased second- 
hand over thirty 
years ago and never 
out of order. 


“Ithacas outshoot them all.” 


Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00. 
Mail the coupon below: 
Ithaca Gun Co., Box 11 Ithaca, N. Y. 


Please mail me the large Ithaca Gun catalog 
illustrated in color. 


Name 
Address 

















HOFFMAN 


Built-to-Order 
RIFLES 


HOFFMAN RIFLES—Made by F. L. Hoffman, 
maker of big-game rifles used by big-game hunters 
all over the world. In all the wanted calibers from 
.250 to .505. Hoffman's .375 Magnum most popular 
big-game rifle in the world. The Roosevelts used my 
.375 Magnum 6n all their hunting expeditions. 
Hand-made rifles, the best only, proved and open 
range tested. All kinds of rebarreling and restock- 
ing; telescope sighting and mounting; match bar- 
rels for pistols and rifles; restocker’s supplies, 
everything for the rifleman. Write your needs; no 
catalogues. Address F. L. Hoffman, Box 87, Ard- 
more, Okla. 


RUPTURED 


basket ball players, athletes 

e and sportsmen need the pat- 
ented Brooks Appliance with 

automatic air cushion. A vast 

improvement in comfort and 

Comfor efficiency over old-style 
with devices. Holds rupture 
Every without gouging discom- 
Body fort. Promotes healing be- 
Move- cause tissues are held 
ment securely but gently. Test 
its comfort at work or play on 10 days’ trial, and 
you'll throw away your old truss. Wear a light, 
clean, sanitary, made-to-measure Brooks Appli- 
ance. Over 3 million sold. Write for 28-page Rup- 
ture Booklet free. Sent in plain sealed envelope. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 165C State Street, Marshall, Mich. 





BARGAINSin Armyand 
Outdoor Supplies: Clothe 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist, Write for copy: 





ESTABLISHED 1868 
3902 Lester St., Richmond Va. 
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cross it. A shooting companion hearing me 
at work came along and crawled in with 
me. He stood with open mouth as several 
birds, one after another, attempted the 
crossing and plunked into the sack. “How 
do you knock ’em dead so far?” he ex- 
claimed. “Why man, that is 55 yards!” 

We had quite an argument that ended 
in a bet until he himself stepped it off 
and got on to the joke when the difference 
became so apparent. There is a vast deal 
of difference when it comes to judgment 
in wing shooting, a vast difference between 
aiming and timing. Aim at anything mov- 


A Saskatchewan Labrador retrieving a 
duck 


ing and at the same time try to think about 
the lead and you are practically ee 
Knowing your gun’s possibilities it be- 
comes a Simon-pure problem of estimating 
distance and following through confident- 
ly with your gun. Too many shooters of 
today are depending for game results upon 
ballistics and advertising guarantees to 
make successful improvement. If they will 
spend half the time learning to judge dis- 
tance and the proper use of a duck call 
that they devote to fighting ammunition 
makers, battles and whittling on their 
guns, they’ll have more satisfactory days 
to look back upon at the end of a hunting 
season. And incidentally, if they'll spend 
half the remaining time in trying to im- 
prove game conditions, they'll have more 
of it to practice on in ‘the future. 

Judgment of distance in quail shooting 
is a horse of another color. As noted in 
another section of this article, I doubt if 
a quail could be put into full headway even 
over perfectly open ground, that many 
noticeable scores could be made with any 
type boring. A quail flushing in cover at 
30 yards is not even seen a great per- 
centage of the time in actual hunting, and 
if so, is generally passed up as much too 
far. The sensible hunter, of course, if he 
figures such opportunity is likely to be 
his only one, takes a snap shot and some- 
times gets away with it. 

In the open, across sedge grass or weed 
patches, a quail is still a very small object 
at 30 to 40 yards. It is surprising though, 
under such conditions, how many of the 
birds can be knocked cold if the shooter 
knows what 30 yards really are and what 
a quail amounts to in size at that dis- 
tance. Most quail guns are bored cylinder 
in the right tube and modified in the left 
barrel. At 35 or 40 yards it takes sound 
distance and swinging judgment to pat- 
tern a swiftly moving bob-white even with 


a modified barrel. It should be remembered 
that, regardless of the 40-yard tag speci- 
fications, the patterning power of a gun 
is no better than the load put into it or 
an agreement of the two. 

In so many words, it is more or less 
futile to think of a quail gun in terms of 
40 yards with any load. This, for the 
simple reason that most quail are shot 
around 50 and 60 feet. Personally, I use 
a light-weight double, bored improved 
cylinder in each barrel. My method of 
testing is to put up two paper pattern 
targets, one at about 18 long steps and the 
other off to the left of that, about five 
yards further. With gun below the elbow, 
I then take a snap shot at the center of 
each paper, just as fast as the gun can 
be swung onto the target. For these tests 
I shoot the standard trap load of 7% 
chilled shot and also try out with No. 9 
chilled and No. 10 soft shot. I then take 
the weapon to the gun club and, standing 
about six yards behind the trap house, 
use the same types of shot in shooting 
doubles, with particular attention at all 
times to carrying the gun below the elbow. 

Now, the actual killing power of such 
a gun is startling and will prove quite 
purposeful, provided the gunner stays with- 
in bounds. His shot is going just as far 
and just as hard, the only difference, of 
course, being spread of pellets. 

On one occasion last winter, I attempted 
to bag a few ducks before going out for 
a day’s quail shooting. Doubting chances 
for any luck, I went into the duck blind 
armed with my quail gun. Much to my 
surprise, quite a few birds happened 
along and by accurately estimating dis- 
tance, or rather using ordinary common 
sense as to their position with relation to 
the decoys, I bagged eight or ten with as 
much certainty as though I had been us- 
ing my big super-gun. And incidentally, I 
suffered less hardship in the matter of 
recoil. 

In its final analysis, therefore, these 
comments are for the purpose of adjust- 
ing the gunner’s idea more to the proper 
judgment of distance than to a reckless 
effort to depend upon mere power for the 
acquisition of a satisfactory bag. 


DAVY CROCKETT’S RIFLE 
By F. G. Carnes 
AVID CROCKETT’S old flint-lock 


squirrel rifle, now altered into a per- 
cussion-lock field-piece, is owned by Capt. 
J. S. Taylor of Bermuda, Demmitt County, 
Texas. 

This gun, which fell from the hands of 
Crockett when the defenders of the im- 
mortal Alamo were massacred, was recov- 
ered many years later in Demmitt County 
following the capture and rescue from a 
band of Mexicans, by Sheriff Gene Buck 
more than ten years ago. 

All arms and ammunition left in the 
Alamo were captured by the victorious 
Mexican Army, this gun along with the 
others. In the battle which ensued between 
deputy sheriffs and a Mexican band which 
had kidnapped Sheriff Buck, this gun was 
carried by one of the Mexicans who was 
killed. It was later picked up by another 
Mexican, a resident of Demmitt County, 
who then sold it to Deputy Sheriff Jake 
3ell, who led the Buck rescue party and 
who in turn sold it to Capt. Taylor, the 
present owner. 

Another version of the gun’s history, 
none the less romantic, is revealed in a 
letter Capt. Taylor wrote in 1910. This 
story was told by W. H. Barnett of Brad- 
dus, Ga., to Judge John W, Crockett of 
Little Rock, Ark., in which state he 
bought the field-piece from a son of Wade 
Hall in January, 1860. Hall and Crockett 


were inseparable companions and owned 
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uns of similar make with which they e ° 

hunted constantly in Montgomery County, African Hantin g! 

Alabama. i . ins, in i 

Suing the Civil War, while Barnett ail OUTDOOR LIFE begins, in its March number, 
he front, the gun was sold by his =F 2 a great serial by Edison Marshall. “In Bush 

was at the Whi & After Whitton’ and Veldt,” the story of an unusual African 

wife toa Mr. Whitton. Atter Whi By Wa Le = hunting expedition undertaken by two Americans, 

death, Barnett again bought the gun. By San = gn a Marshall and Chas. Cottar. For more than 30 

1886 it had become so rusted at each end ews CLES | years OUTDOOR LIFE has been one of the 

of the barrel that Barnett cut off both eee ey largest and most popular magazines for high- 

ends and changed the gun from flint-lock grade sportsmen. Its Gun Department is divided 

to percussion-lock. The rifle has a half- between Col. Townsend Whelen, in charge of 

stock of American black walnut, replaced the Rifle and Pistol Section and Capt. Chas. 

with silver trimmings and tallow box as : 4 Askins editing the shotgun material. Three books 

they were before. by Whelen and Askins are offered FREE with a 

The Crockett gun that Capt. Taylor has, trial subscription for $1.00. 
is inlaid with a silver plate on the barrel pe 


COMBINED 
ing this inscription. Presented to iri WITM Wie! COMBED “OVTIOOR ARETREATION 256 - 7 Outd Lif 
parid Crockett at Nashville, Tenn., May ‘ oor I e 
5, 1832, by Jas. M. Graham, OUTDOOR ® RECREATION 


BRASS plate on the stock bears an 4 , ‘THREE PRACTICAL pocket handbooks, by 
Seas Se thene | a Whelen and Askins, totaling 264 pages on 
etching in likeness of Col. Crockett, Wing Shectian, Ba a 9 de - 
phi s tallow box at the butt of = : ting, Big Game Hunting and the 
while the brass ta i j technical features of firearms, are offered FREE 
FES es | ee Sn etree arom 
ae EIE-TOONS oh Pg , e books for only $1.00. 
stock toward the barrel and lock. Capt. : pik ot a 
Taylor values this gun very highly as it % a . ir OUTDOOR LIFE, 1814 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
1S a most priceless relic of Texas’ beloved ‘ds 2 ek. Se Gentlemen: For the dollar enclosed, send me at 
patriot. : : : _ Pcie | once, your three hunting books, free, and ac- 
The a. gorge eg he = we - : | eae ig A _ your six 25-cent issues, be- 
session a bowie knife that Davy Crocke : zinning wi arch. 
used in killing a bear on his farewell hunt ge 
in Tennessee just oe . set a m | 
Texas. Crockett landed in Texas a short Terme Ths how ALONG THE WOO! woo 
time before the fall of the Alamo and Sra UT Lee ; 
perished with the other heroes. The knife I. iia eer ee. 
was given the museum by M. D. Conley, 
of Liberty, through Capt. D. P. Smith. 
Conley’s grandfather, G. W. Newton, was 


ene esers=| Cutts C Mak 
Soa hentiog trip with him po hy Roe utts ompensator a es 
the knife. 7 A 
ion pieces to Davy Crockett’ Sh E 
Sinees tile wre o,porricr-fazk and shot ooting Easier 


pouch used by the Tennessee frontiersman, 
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Address 





























i Compensator and two 
A Cutts Compensator = your rifle of shot- tubes comprise set 


gun removes once and for all the abuse of 7. ee. ee 
heavy recoil. Users state with enthusiasm that inka 

it is the biggest advance in shooting during Cutie tielle Ce 

the past fifteen years. Compensator and pat- ce 
tern tubes for shotguns give remarkable pat- —— 

tern control never before obtained. We can ate oe ob obs iv: 

give you prompt service at the factory attach- ge ge 

ing Compensators for .30-06 caliber bolt lai 
action rifles, take-down types of rifles, single 

barrelled 12 ga. shotguns of the single shot, gui) gun through your dealer ot 


i i direct to us. Send for illustrated 
repeating and auto-loading types. 2 = Se 


* The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
70 West Street, Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 


a f || REDUCES RECOIL—ELIMINATES FLINCHING 
Davy Crockett’s rifle 


soldier, congressman and later hero of —— pom! Mount Birds? 


the Alamo. | 

It is thought that these two pieces ante- | ~ : Learn at Home u ly 
date the gift of the rifle by the young idermist. Learn 
Whigs of Philadelphia at the end of Col. to mount BI ANI- 
Crockett’s last term in Congress and DE DIRTY cun bore is home MALS, GAME g EADS, ASH. 
shortly before he started for Texas. The im a A gu pan nla ~ SHI 














. f ld M 
valued relics have been loaned the Alamo — ogre nly oy eee men, women and loys. Decorate home 


ay Mrs. L. C. Slemmons of Hico, 4 and neglect. Out with him! A nies. BIG PROFITS 
exas. They were given to the grand- clean gun bore hides no damage. or of 
father of her husband by David Crockett | BF: i ee ae ness of your own. ig demand. beh 
himself before his departure for Texas, * pe mo tay 2 y eos Sol bb Wa 
= ae been treasured in the Slemmons “<< torpem! vent No. 9. Ponutifel Mastrated 
amily ever since. Long recommended by the U. 8 ihoant Game” 

Col. Crockett and the elder Slemmons _  %&. War Dept, the original and with dozens of photos 
were close friends and the two did much always reliable solvent for 25 | | of mounted apesimens. Froe—it you Just atate 
hunting together in Kentucky and Ten- years, Hoppe’s No. 9 will keep Kecessiry CONE pe 
nessee. After Crockett had presented his H shotgun, rifle or sidearm rust | | SIEe BOOK HOW. no cbiiestionn “Wets 
fri : x : free and shooting right. Main- Send Today—NOW! 
tiend Slemmons with the powder-flask tains high 1 lue. Get i a 

, ° gh resale value. Get it 
and shot- ouch, Slemmons laid them down = yee pe from your dealer—also Hoppe’s 
beside a log in the woods one day as he a ™~ Lubricating Oil for the working one tee 
j : f Hoppe’s ° : Mount Game." Also 

and his son were chasing some cattle | Lubricating parts, and Hoppe’s Gun Grease. how = icarp thie fasriogtiog art 
thieves, Later Slemmons spent two days Oil. not supplied, please write us. sari end axichv bs 


treading the woods, hunting for his for- FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. Name 


gotten powder-flask and shot-pouch be- | 2310 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. dares 
ore he was fortunate in finding them. : ecceaueaestcccs 























waC. Scott! 


Guns 
= 





HuntTING for Small or 
Large Game—Trap Shooting—Competi- 
tive Shooting—or Target Practice—there 
is a superior, world-famous W. @ C. Scott 
Gun for every purpose. 


FULL line of these fine imported guns in 12, 

16 and 20 bore, with varying stock dimensions 
and length of barrels on hand. 
We specialize in taking orders for W. & C. Scott 
made-to-order Shotguns, Rifles and Big Game Rifles. 
A competent staff of gun experts always ready to 
take exact measurements and offer practical advice. 
*Fine Restocking* 
When you purchase a W. & C. Scott Gun you may 
be sure that every detail of construction, pattern, 
range, and balance is faultless and backed by a 
firm that, since 1863, has been making guns that 
represent the highest standard in craftsmanship. 





To Develop Your Marksmanship 
W. & C. Scott make the famous Webley 
Air Pistols. Accurate, powerful, noiseless 
and smokeless. Ideal for target practice. 
Two grades, either 1.77 or .22 cal., 
Standard at $15, De Luxe at $19. 


















See the display of W. & C. Scott 
Guns and Webley Air Pistols 
and Rifles at our showrooms. 
Send for our new 128-page, fully 
illustrated catalog No. 11 of Imported & 
American Arms, the most complete cata- 
log ever issued. To cover cost, enclose 
25c in stamps, coin, check or money order. 
Send your Guns to Stoeger for repairs 
Sole U. 8. Agents 


A. F. STOEGER., Inc 


09 Fifth Ave. (at 42ndSt.), New * 





THE NEW 


IDEAL HANDBOOK 


NO. 29 
is just off the press 


We are pleased to announce that a fine 
new edition of the Ideal Handbook is 
ready for mailing. This new edition No. 
29, with attractive cover gives up-to-the- 
minute information on the satisfactory 
and economical reloading of the popular 
types of ammunition. 


From their extensive records in exper- 

imentation and research, three leading 
authorities on shooting, Col. Whelen, Maj. 
Hatcher, and Capt. Askins, have con- 
tributed much valuable data. 
There is a complete new illustrated section de- 
voted to shotshell reloading — 
Many new bullets and loads are 
described, together with new 
tools, micrometer adjusted pow- 
der measure, ete. Make sure you 
get this new Handbook No. 29, 
sent to you postpaid for fifty 
cents. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
70 West St. 
Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 


La 
/ 
IDEAL 


“AMO B008 











JOSTAM GUN PADS WIN 1927, 1928 
and 1929 GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 

othe 1900 GA 
NO KICK COMING 
Jet yours today. A 











Ask for Catalog. 


nae Rebber 3 My JOSTAM MFG. Co 
"14. Oct. 12,15 Apr. 10,'17, , 
wai Sept. #0, °87 ; Dept. 8. 





Spo 
Pats. Oct. 29. 
e 


Broadway, Chicago. 1%. Western Rep. McDonald & Linforth, 
pay te a. il. Largest M/rs. of recoil pads inthe worid. 





Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure steel. 
No Booting is necessary. 
Restores the finish on 5$ 7] 00 
guns in ten minutes for 
Send for circular 
“What Gunsmiths Say”’ 











New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box F. S&S. 3 Bradford, Pa. 
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The powder-horn that has just been pre- 
sented the Alamo collection is a hand- 
made affair, about eight inches in length. 
It is cut in two pieces and is reinforced 
with brads at the neck and finished off with 
a brass rim. It has a small neck through 
which the powder was poured upon re- 
lease of a hand-made spring at one side. 
The shot-pouch is made of heavy cow- 
hide, large at the bottom and tapering to 
a brass neck. The neck is fitted with a cap 
which was also used to measure a load of 
shot and was released by a spring. Most 
interesting of all is the tooled decoration 
on this pouch, thought to have been made 
by Crockett himself. In the center of each 
side of the pouch is a leaping rabbit mod- 
eled along graceful running lines that bear 
some resemblance to a deer as well. These 
are some of Texas’ prized possessions that 
once were the property of our great and 
fearless hero and patriot—Col. David 
Crockett. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


IN THIS CASE, RELOADING WILL PAY 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I would appreciate it if you could give me the 
following information. Living here in Mexico, 
my 12-gauge shells cost over forty dollars by 
the case, which is a lot. I have been shooting 
Super-X the last few years. 

1. Are both Super-X and Remington Duck 
Loads, loaded with DuPont Oval? 

2. Can I purchase DuPont Oval in bulk? 

3. I saw some powder marked “DuPont Bulk 
Smokeless.” Is it a progressive burning powder 
or what is it? 

4. Can I purchase shells loaded with DuPont 
Oval without the shot? Shot comes under a lot 
cheaper rate as to duty when not in shells. 

5. What firm sells a good cheap loading tool 
for 12-gauge shells and I want information about 
amount of powders, etc. 

Can Super-X shells be reloaded once or 
twice to an advantage if care be taken? 
realize factory loaded shells are the best, 
but can I get fairly good results by loading them 
myself? At present hunting is rather a luxury 
when we have lots of ducks. 
Ratpu L. Bateman 


Ans.—Western Super-X, Peters’ Hi-Velocity, 
Remington Heavy Duck loads and Winchester 
Speed loads are all loaded with DuPont Oval 
or an equivalent. 

I don’t believe that the DuPont Company will 
sell Oval powder in bulk. 

Standard DuPont bulk smokeless is not the 
same as Oval. It is, nevertheless, a very good 
powder for reloading, 

I don’t think any of the loading companies are 
prepared to provide you with shells loaded with 
powder and wads without the shot but it might 
pay you to write to Mr. R. F. Riggs, Western 
Cartridge Co., East Alton, Ill., and ascertain if 
they would do so in case lots. 

You can get a good reliable set of cheap re- 
loading tools from .. Stoeger, 509 5th 
Avenue, New York City for $2.75. Super-X 
shells can be reloaded two or three times over 
if care is taken. 

Ordinarily I don’t recommend people reload- 
ing ammunition but in your case certainly 
would. When shells come so high, it would be 
to your advantage to have a set of reloading 
tools and necessary parts. I would suggest your 
getting the Eureka loadi set. This includes a 
re- and decapper, a shell crimper, a loading block, 
powder and shot measure, etc. Order loading 
tool set No. 162. 

I would not advise you to reload oval powder 
because it has to be loaded by weight. You can- 
not do it by measure as you would with the 
bulk powder. Use DuPont Bulk, American Pow- 
der Mills Dead Shot or Hercules E. C. 

eavier charges than 3% drams should never 
be put in reloaded cases. You must buy the type 
of primers which you will require for the cases 
es are using. They are not all interchangeable. 
or instance, you cannot use a battery cut pri- 
mer intended for a Winchester Repeater or 
Leader in a Remington or Western case which 
has a smaller primer pocket. Get some primers 
of the shell you propose to use most frequently 
from the manufacturer of that ammunition. 

Then buy some twelve-gauge cardboard wads 
to go over and shot and some %-inch white felt 
pink edge wads for loads and some nitro-card- 
wads to go over the powder before you place the 
felt wads, In other words your operation is first 
to decap your shell and insert a new primer. Then 
measure out 3% drams of bulk powder. Pour 
that into the shell through the funnel provided. 
Shake it down evenly in the shell. Put a nitro- 
card-wad over the powder—then two white felt 
wads, then a plain hard cardboard wad so that 
the shot will not stick into the felt 

These wads should be pressed down with a 
pressure of about 25 Ibs. Care should be taken 


that you get the wads flat over the powder 
leaving no air space but too much pressure must 
not be used with smokeless powder. 

Then pour out your charge of 1% ounces of 
shot or whatever it may be. Place a thin card- 
board wad over it. A heavy cardboard wad will 
cause it to disperse too rapidly even though the 
gun is choked. 

One word of advice regarding the measuring 
out of all powder. First pour your powder out 
in a deep bowl. Scoop up the full measure and 
tap the side of the measure two or three times 
with a blade of a knife. This will cause it to 
settle so that the measure will hold an additional 
amount. Unless you do this uniformly, you will 
get irregular loads. 

It will take you some little time to learn to 
crimp your shells properly but this will come 
with practice and you can get very fair results 
from your home-made ammunition. 

Suootine Epitor, 


TELESCOPE FOR .22 RIFLE 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I have a .22 Marlin, Model 39 and want a tel- 
escope sight mounted on same. 

In your opinion, would a Zeiss Zielklein scope 
with a No, 6 graticule be satisfactory on this gun 
for shooting squirrels and other small game? 
I will greatly appreciate your advice on this, 

W. C. E tis. 

Ans.—A Zeiss Zielklein scope could be satis. 
factorily mounted on a Marlin .22, but I would 
not recommend it. 

Different brands of .?2 caliber ammunition 
vary in the point of impact, and in view of the 
very high trajectory of the little bullet, we need 
to make constant changes in sight adjustment 
from one season of the year to the other because 
of change in temperature, light etc. 

Consequently, on the .22, sporting telescopes 
are not advisable because they lack the minute 
adjustment necessary for the best work. 

I would suggest your sending the Marlin to 
the Lyman Gun Sight Corporation of Middle- 
field, Connecticut and have them equip the rifle 
with the 5A scope which, I think, is by all odds 
one of the best scopes for the .22 and inciden- 
tally, the cheapest. 

SxHootine Eprtor. 


HE MADE A MISTAKE 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I have a twenty-gauge Iver Johnson single- 
barrel gun on which I would like to have your 
opinion. A friend of mine gave it to me because 
he couldn’t hit a thing with it. It had a 28-inch 
barrel that shot very close. I put 215 No. 7 shot 
in a 24-inch circle at thirty yards. This was too 
close for me as I want to use it on pheasants and 
rabbits, so I cut 1% inches off the barrel end. 

Now I get 150 pellets of No. 7 in a 24-inch cir- 
cle at thirty yards. There are about 315 shot ina 
shell. I used Western Super X both times. What 
do you think of this gun for pheasants and what 
degree of choke is it now? I am enclosing a self- 
addressed envelope for your convenience in 
answering. 

ArtHur WILLIAMS. 

Ans.—As the standard pattern for a gun is 
made in a thirty-inch circle at forty yards, it 
should be patterned in a 2214-inch circle at thirty 
yards. This would indicate that your gun was 
originally a modified choke—that is, making a 
sixty percent pattern, and this I believe to be 
correct in a single gun. 

The fact that you have cut 1%: inches off the 
barrel has, of course, opened it up to true cylin- 
der as it has removed every vestige of choke from 
it. I am _ repeatedly warning people in_ the 

ages of this department never to cut off the 


arrel of a gun. If it shoots too close it should be 
bored out, but it should never be cut off. 
° SHootine Epirtor. 
ACCURACY 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

In the April 1929 issue of Fretp anp Stream 
in Mr. Mattern’s article on the .25-20 rifle, 
he states that a rifle on which the sights were 
being lined up was making very large groups 
and that to remedy it, all the stock screws were 
tightened up and likewise the Lyman sight had 
a shim of paper placed against the stem and to 
top it off, the trigger pull was worked down. 
After this procedure he says the rifle gave very 
good groups. Evidently Mr. Mattern attributes 
“taking up the slack’”® in the screws as one of 
the factors in the small groups that were secured. 
My opinion is that the trigger pull and the 
placing of a shim on the rear sight to take up 
play were the only factors that caused them to 

able to make small groups and that the tighten- 
ing of the screws had absolutely nothing to do 
with the results. Am T right in this assumption? 
have a .25-20 (Win. 1892) that has a badly 
pitted barrel and am going to have a new barrel 
pat on. Are the stainless steel barrels that the 

Winchester Arms Company put on for an addi- 
tional cost over standard barrels, worth this extra 
cost? How do the weights of the barrels compare 
and could the old style corrosive shells be us 
in the stainless steel barrel without any atten- 
tion to cleaning save running an oiled rag through 
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casionally. Would a Winchester tele- 
pmb Fy be a good sight to put on this rifle 
for target shooting? Would the model 1892 with 
the new high-velocity ammunition give as small 
as the Model 52 N.R.A. .22 calibre, using 
ipe new precision ammunition in the latter? 
Currrorp ACKISON. 

Ans.—I regret to advise you that your opinion 
is not correct. When a barrel and action are loose 
in the stock you can never expect to get con- 
sistent accuracy from any rifle. i 

Stainless steel barrels are more expensive than 
the standard barrels. In view of the fact that we 
now have non-corrosive ammunition that is highly 
satisfactory, I nardly think it necessary to go to 
this additional expense, but if you wish to use 
any kind of ammunition without worrying about 
the barrel, I would recommend your getting the 

inless variety. 
rr recommend shooting any rifle without 
cleaning it. Stainless steel is not so easily ruined 
as the plain carbon steel but it will most certainly 
show the ill effects of use in time. 

For target shooting you cannot improve on the 
Winchester telescope sight. 

The .25-20 cartridge is not as accurate from 
the target shooter’s point of view as the .22 
N.R.A. ammunition. I doubt that you can make 
as small groups with it. 

Suootine Eprror. 


WHAT SCOPE? 


Cart. Pavt A. Curtis: 

I have followed your advice to a certain de- 
gree in that I have applied for a membership to 
the National Rifle Association. 

I think (if I am accepted as a member of that 
organization) I shall buy a Springfield rifle and 
convert it to a sporter. 

In doing so, I shall want to have a telescopic 
sight mounted and I should like your advice as 
to what would be a good scope to put on the rifle. 

. M. Smirn. 

Ans.—In my opinion there are only two scopes 
to put upon a Springfield and it depends upon 
whether you want a target scope or a sporting 
scope or a combination scope. If you want it 
primarily for target shooting, there is nothing to 
equal the Fecker, but I presume that is not what 
you want as you intend to have the rifle con- 
verted into one of sporting type. In that case, I 
would recommend to you the improved G & H 
mount with double-locking levers and a Zeiss 
Zieklein glass. 

might add you need not worry about being 
accepted for membership in the National Rifle 
Association. You are, I presume, an American 
citizen and that is all that is required. 
Suootinc Eprtor. 


KILLING RANGE 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

In using a ten-gauge gun with Super X loaded 
with No. 4 shot, at what maximum distance can 
I kill ducks? ‘ 

In using a Remington twelve-gauge automatic, 
what is the best shell to use and what is its maxi- 
mum killing power? 

Why is it that the ten-gauge gun is not more 
popular? Very seldom do I see one used here. 

. Ray J. Brooks. 

Ays.—In using a ten-bore gun with the Super 
X_ long-range load and No, 4 chilled shot, you 
will have a consistent range on single birds of 
70 yards. You will occasionally kill from flocks 
or small bunches of ducks from 75 to 80 yards. 
_In using a twelve-gauge automatic, irrespec- 
tive of make, and the Super X or a similar qual- 
ity of high-velocity shell, you will kill consist- 
ently to a maximum range of 65 yards. One of 
the real reasons why the ten-bore gun is not more 
popular is that, until recently, when the Western 
Cartridge Co. put out their Super X ten-bore 
ammunition, you could not secure suitable loads 
for it. SHootine Eprror. 


RELOADING AUTO CARTRIDGES 


Cart. Pauvt A. Curtis: 

0 you think it would be advisable for me to 
reload or load my shells for a .30 calibre Mauser 
automatic pistol? 

Could I use approximately one-half the amount 
of aed that is in the cartridge for target 
work? 

F Avex Gorcuskr. 

Ans.—I consider it really impractical for you 
to reload your Mauser automatic pistol cartridges. 
You probably wouldn’t use a great many of them 
and the loading tools necessary to do the work 
properly would cost you in the neighborhood of 
$30.00 before you bought any of the component 
parts of the cartridge. This is a lot of money 
to spend if you are only going to use a few 
cartridges. ’ 

You would have to use a lot of ammunition to 
show any saving on your investment. Further- 
more, of all cartridges, I think the automatics 
are the least desirable for reloading. It requires 
a good deal of skill to do the work properly and 
po Proper functioning of the weapon absolutely 
ones upon the uniformity of the ammunition. 

educed loads will not work in an automatic 
except as a single-shot weapon. I hardly think 
Ta would want to use the pistol in this way. 

aking it all in all, I would not say it was a 
Practical stunt to reload such ammunition. 
SHootinc Eprror. 
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69 Hubbard Street 





There’s a Half Century’s 


Experience built into every 


L. C. SMITH GUN 


Few manufacturers in this country apply the care,and wealth of 
experience that go into the manufacture of every L.C.Smith 
Gun. For a half century, we’ve been known as master gun- 
smiths and have been building 
This quality has a very high v. 
clay birds shattered. Your dealer will be glad to tell you 
about Smith Guns. Or ask your shooter friend 

tive booklet will be helpful and interesting. Write to 


HUNTER ARMS COMPAN*% 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Rep., Call Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


5 | into every gun we sell. 
alue wherever game is shot or 


s. Our descrip- 





Fulton, N. Y. 


















































Today, It’s the Telescopic Sight! 


If you would keep in step with the modern 
trend of shooting, use the Lyman 5A Tele- 
scopic Sight. This five power scope giving 
extreme accuracy so much desired, is easily 
adjusted to your eye, and is available for 
practically all rifles including those with 
top ejection. Finely made in every detail. 
Elevation and windage micrometer adjust- 





THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


ment to 1000 yds. Brilliant lenses, sharply 
defined image. Five different interchangeable 
reticules available. Scope complete with front 
and rear mounts, standard crosshair reticule, 
two bases, four screws, two taps and drill 
$44.00 f. 0. b. factory. Model M-1 Spring- 
field .22 cal. now tapped and drilled for 
these bases. 


Complete illustrated description in 
free folder. Write for it today. 


70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 
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BLACK PRODUCTS CO. 
13510 CALUMET AVENUE + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of TRAPS and TARGETS 








pubber-All 


3D The Perfect Waterproof Suit 
(also made in TWO pieces) 





Duck Hunterse Outboard Motorists ¢ Motor 
Cyclists @ and other Outdoorsmen 


DEALERS: Write for 
special discounts. 


This one- or two-piece suit 
simply slips over your regu- 
lar clothes. The Talon Hookless 
Fastener closes and opens the 
garment. Unconditional guar- 
antee as to quality and weather 
protection. Send check or 
money order for $15.00. State 
total height and chest measure- 
ments. We will ship parcel 
post prepaid. 
Booklet free upon request 

THE RUBBER-ALL CO. 








35 W. 25 St. New York 












A SEDGLEY 
SPRINGFIELD 
SPORTER RIFLE 


COMPLETE 
FOR 









a 
30-06 
5-shot 
Magazine 


—===2308 N. 16th St. 
$130.00 4 


350 watt ay 












MAN THINK OF IT! 


‘65 


deer. Calibre 30-06. 24” barrel, 5-shot magazine, full 
sporting stock, pistol grip, handsomely checkered, sling 
swivels. Lyman No. 48 rear sight. Front sight gold or ivory 
bead, mounted on matted ramp with removable guard. 

Cal. At your Dealer or 


R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS 


Ideal for cottage, camp or boat. Lights as many as fourteen 25 
watt lamps. Special design gives smooth, flickerless current. No 
storage batteries necessary. Thousands of satisfied users. Larger 
sizes up to 7-% K.W. in 12, 32 and 100 volts. Write for printed 


United States Motors Corp., 125 Nebraska St., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Greatest 
Value Ever Offered 









Used by Marksmen and 
big-game Hunters the world 
over. Will bring down an elephant, 
lion or tiger with same deadly certainty as a 


Manufacturer * 
Established 1897 


Phila., Pa. 


literature and prices. 










































MOCCASINS 


“(I am rather tired of looking at 
them. Just how does one go 


about wearing them out?’’ 


So writes a Texas sportsman about 
the Bass Moccasins he has been wear- 
ing since 1924. And besides durability 
they give you the unequalled comfort 
found only in Genuine Moccasins. 


There's a Bass Style for every sports 

purpose and you will find just the 

one you want at the price you want 

to pay in our Free 48-Page Catalog. 
May we send it? 


G. H. BASS & CO. 
200 Main St. 











END FOR CATALOG 
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Sell Your Shotguns 


Rifles, cameras, fishing tackle, 
binoculars, field glasses, etc. to 


TRIGGER’S 


Best Prices 

















1 150 West 44th St. New York, N. Y. 











The Great 
and Near Great— 


—yes, and shooters down the line—will 
tell you that Lyman Sights front and rear 
are a big asset to good marksmanship. We 
know by long experience just what type of 
sight you need for your gun. Consult the 
handy chart in the catalog. Write us, we’ll 
be glad to answer your questions. Dealers 
carry Lyman Sights, or you can order di- 
rect. See the new No. 17 Sight Catalog. A 
dime brings it to you. 





New 48T Microm. rec. No 17A Front Sight 
ight for Win., 52, .22 with 7 interchangeable, 
cal. $11.50. inserts. $2.50. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 











FOREHAND ARMS CO. SHOTGUN 
Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I have a Forehand Arms Co. ejector gun, 
intended for a light-weight 12-gauge, but the 
barrels were tapered so little that it is muzzle 
heavy. 

I used it for years as a brush gun and it is to- 
day, tight and practically as good as new and 
up-to-date. It has just the right drop of stock for 
me and a fine-feeling grip. 

Now I wonder if it would be practical to 
have a pair of 20-gauge barrels fitted to this gun, 
using the extension rib and other fittings from 
the 12-gauge barrel. If so, and the cost was 
reasonable, I would have a peach of a 20- 
gauge ejector gun which should weigh only about 
5% Ibs., as the frame weighs but 234 lbs. As- 
suming the advisability of having this work done, 
can you suggest the proper gunsmith and what 
would it be likely to cost? 

L. A. Jorpan 


Ans.—As you, of course, know the Forehand 
Arms Co. is out of existence. Though many of 
their higher grade guns were of rather fine qual- 
ity, they are not sufficiently so to warrant the cost 
of a new pair of barrels which in this instance, 
would have to be made by hand and fitted to the 
action. It would still be questionable how good 
a balarice you would get if you do attempt to 
put a new pair of twenty-bore tubes on an old 
twenty- -bore gun. 

To insure success, it would have to be done 
by an expert. I might add that, in any case, 
you cannot have it done in this country, as we 
have no gunsmiths here competent to do this 


| work of fitting new barrels to other people’s guns. 


All guns in this country, despite arguments to 


| the contrary, are practically machine-made, though 


in the higher grades they are hand-fitted.. 

A new pair of barrels made for your gun in 
England or Germany would probably cost you 
at the very least $150.00 and I would advise you 
to forget it. 

SHootine Eprror. 


THE .30 MAUSER PISTOL 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I am thinking about purchasing a pistol, and 
the one I have in mind is the German Mauser, 
.30 calibre automatic pistol. 

Would you advise me to buy one or some 
American made gun? I will appreciate any in- 
formation regarding the above. 


A. S. Gorcusxr 


Ans.—The Mauser .30 calibre automatic pis- 
tol is a hard shooting, accurate weapon but very 
clumsy, extremely complicated in construction 
and not nearly as reliable in my opinion as the 
better American arms. 

I would much prefer for my own use an equal- 
ly high velocity cartridge of superior power— 
for instance, our new model Colt Super .38 for 
the .38 Colt automatic ammunition. 


Suootinec Eprror. 


PEEP-SIGHT BEST 
Capt. Paut A, Curtis: 
I have a Winchester Model 1906, .22 repeater 
rifle and I want to get a peep-sight for it. 
What make would you advise and what kind of 
a front sight would be the best with a peep-sight? 
I want to use it for all-round shooting. 


O. B. Crockett 


Ans.—If you want an inexpensive but never- 
theless reliable peep sight, I would suggest to you 
the Marble Simplex made by the Marble Gun 
Implement Co. of Gladstone, Michigan. 

Irrespective of which you select, I would sug- 
gest your getting a Lyman Globe Rear Sight No. 

. This would cost you $1.75. The No. 1 Lyman 
is $4.50 and the Simplex Marble, $2.00, 


SHootine Epirtor. 


WHAT GAUGE? 
Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I have been considering the purchase of a shot- 
gun for some time, and would like your advice 
on the matter. If a twenty-gauge is used for light 
work and a twelve-gauge is used for heavy work, 
why isn’t a sixteen-gauge the ideal all-around 


gun? 
G. H. Pius. 


Ans.—There are extremists in all directions. 
Some men use a heavy 20-bore for duck shootinz, 
and for shooting on the Mississippi or other in- 
land waters, where the shooting is largely at 


mallards and pintails, and other fresh water | 


fowl, a full choke 20 makes a good gun. 

Some prefer the 16-gauge. A great majority, 
even for an all-round gun, prefer a 12. In my 
opinion the best all-round gun is a light 12-bore, 
28-inch barrels, improved cylinder right, full 
choke left, to weigh about 7 pounds or under. It 
is a good duck gun, better than a 20, and the am- 
munition is easier to get than that for a 16. The 
only difficulty with the 16 is that both the 20- 
bore and the 12-bore ammunition are more widely 
distributed. One of my best friends who is an 
excellent shot, uses the 16. You must be your 
own judge in this instance, but really, for the 
average shot, I would recommend the 12. 

Suootine Epttor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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$6250 worth 


in 8 hours !! 
(nearly $8. an hour!) 


Read his letter:— 


Dear Field & Stream: 

Enclosed find picture, which shows the result of 
about 8 hours work in getting subscriptions for 
Field & Stream—a $37.50 Savage rifle and a $25.00 
Heddon Fly Rod; and I am _ thanking Field & 
Stream for making it possible for me to have these 
two things. 

Yours sincerely, 
Laurence Johnson 


You can do as well!! 


You know a great many men who are fond 
of hunting and fishing, and who would get 
the same enjoyment and value from Fietp & 
Stream that you get. Two out of every five 
of these men will give you their subscriptions 
just for the asking. And if you live in a good 
sized town or city there are hundreds more, 
perhaps thousands, of such men whom you 
don’t know but who will meet you as a 
brother sportsman and be just as good pros- 
ects for subscriptions as the ones you already 
fooee. If you will make a list of people to 
see and then see them one after another, 

there isn’t one single reason why you can’t 
average nearly $8. worth of equipment for 
yourself every hour you give to it. Mr. John- 
son is not a salesman by profession: he just 
went out and got the subscriptions: so can 
you. You can get everything you want in the 
way of hunting, fishing and camping equip- 
ment absolutely free, at the cost of a little 
effort in your spare time for a week or two. 


Get Completely Equipped For The 
Fishing Season Without Cost!! 


If you start now, two or three hours an 
evening two or three evenings a week will 
get you before the season opens a complete 
equipment for every kind of fishing you will 
do this coming spring, summer and fall. Rods, 
reels, lines, flies, plugs, clothing, waders, nets, 
creels—everything you need, all of the finest 
quality, without costing you a single penny. 


Any article of any kind made by any firm or 
individual that advertises in Frerp & STREAM 
will be given free in return for subscrintions, 
at the rate of $1.25 cents worth of such 
merchandise for every $2.50 subscription sent 
to us. If you know the retail value of what 
you want, you can easily figure the number 
of subscriptions you need to get them. 


Send This Coupon Now. .. 
Don’t Delay. 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me complete information about obtaining mer- 
chandise free by obtaining subscriptions and also 
send subscription order forms and sample copies. 








Name. sovcenenseenst 
Address 
a F&S 3-30 
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A Hunting or Fishing 


Trip Right in Your 
Meeting Room 


There’s nothing like it to put en- 
thusiasm into a bunch of men 
who would rather be in the open 
than in a drawing room, any 
time. For stirring up interest, 
getting new members and put- 
ting over a real meeting that will 
please everyone and mean no ex- 
tra work, you can’t beat these 
motion pictures of hunting and 
fishing. 


Movies That 
Cost Your Club 
Nothing 


Not a cent comes out of your treas- 
ury. These pictures really help you 
keep your club together, making every 
member more enthusiastic about it. 
They are the finest pictures of their 
kind ever made, 


the— 





MOTION PICTURES OF 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


You have 37 reels to choose from 
showing the taking of every kind of 
American game and game fish by 
some of the most expert hunters and 
anglers who have ever lived. There are 
14 Fishing Pictures 

trout of all kinds—bass—salmon—channel 


bass—muskies—all kinds of deep sea 
game fish 


9 Duck Shooting Pictures 


14 Hunting Pictures 


quail — chicken —geese — turkey —bear-— 
deer—moose—mountain lion—goats—etc. 


ACTION! CLOSE UPS! 
EVERY FOOT IS GENUINE 
For complete information write to 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Se 








iI saw that he was making every effort 








STALKING MOUNTAIN QUAIL 
(Continued from page 85) 


go afield in pursuit of the wily desert and 
valley quail, On the contrary, 1 was per- 
fectly content to warm my left leg at the 
camp fire and keep it in a position that 
gave me no trouble. 

Beebe, of course, had already gone for 
mountain quail, and even at that time 
was Skipping from pinnacle to pinnacle 
and from cliff to cliff, and woe be to the 
mountain quail that came within reach 
of his unerring shotgun. 

On our way home, we came across a 
bunch of desert quail, and I picked up a 
few of them before we struck the main 
highway. It was an intensely interesting 
and enjoyable experience all around, but 
a man should spend some time in actual 
hill-climbing before taking on ‘such a 
shoot. There is nothing just like it in 
the realm of outdoor sports, and for a 
genuine experience in roughing it moun- 
tain quail shooting is an acid test of en- 
durance. 


TRUTH ABOUT THE NIPIGON 
(Continued from page 38) 


our pool, and a tug had arrived for the 
purpose of functioning a swinging boom. 
Dan's canoe was quickly encircled with 
threatening logs. Immediately we em- 
barked in it, fending off the logs with all 
our might. I cursed the Finn lumberman 
with vehemence, which soon turned into a 
humorous controversy, because the square- 
faced one took it all in good nature and 
lacked profane efficiency in English. 





“Go cast ’mong dem logs,” the Indian | 
remarked. “Many times trout dey follow 
de first run of spruce. Dey looks for food. 
Atter a while, de logs dey kill de fishin’ 
when dey come for whole many days.” 

Again I shot that big bug very near 
where I had the brief encounter with the 
big fish in the morning. At the sixth cast 
I was connected to what ultimately proved 
to be a 5%-pounder. The excitement of 
dodging in and out among the running 
pulp logs with this vigorous battler was 
a new experience for me. Twenty minutes 
later I brought it to the net. The tug boat 
captain shouted something complimentary, 
and I returned his salutation with oaths. 

Because Dan was obstinate in the be- 
lief that my big trout of the morning 
would rise again, once more I resumed 
casting in that locality from the canoe. We 
had thrown out a ponderous rope anchor. 
It was a perilous thing to do, for the 
spruce logs were continually encountering 
the rope, and dislodging them caused 
many interludes in my fishing. However, 
with the same lucky bucktail bug I made 





a cast a few feet above where the monster 
had risen. 

Immediately I saw him come, with that 
same unconquerable, side-to-side flashing | 
of red spots. Even before I could strike | 
in that current, he was boring away with | 
my fly, the sweep giving plenty of bend | 
to my line. I was sure that he had hooked 
himself, so I was battling to kill him | 
with every art at my command. 

If you have never battled a monstrous 
brook trout in a sea of milling, running 
pulp wood, you have missed a glorious 
opportunity for losing your temper and 
going through ev ery emotion from ecstasy 
to despair. I had to give and take, dodging 
pulp logs until I was tired beyond meas- 
ure. I came to the point where I was either 
reeling in or giving slack automatically. 

All at once I noticed that the fish was 
beginning to yield. Now he began to fight 
close to the surface and make sporadic 
dashes for midstream. During one of these 
impulses, I had to give him line. Presently 











LBERT has a heart of gold. Will 

no one tell him what's the matter 
—why girls turn pale, and gracious 
matrons freeze at his approach? Yes, 
we will. This has gone far enough. 
Get a new pipe, Wilbert, and break 
it in gently, thoughtfully, with Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s favorite smoking mix- 
ture. When the curling wisps of its 
fragrance surround you, everything will 
be changed, Wilbert. 





How to Take Care of Your Pipe 


(Hint No. 3) To make your pipe sweet from top 
to heel, smoke a/l the pipe load when you break 
it in, or fill che bowl half full the first few times 
so thatthe “heel,” and not merely the top, will 
be broken in. Send for our free booklet, “How 
to Take Care of Your Pipe.”” Brown & William- 
son TobaccoCorporation, Louisville, Kentucky 


Dept. 137. BW 
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Two Great 
Dog Books 


ERE are two new books that every 

dog lover should have in his library 
—each the best of its kind and each by 
a nationally known’ sportsman and 
authority. 








MY GUN DOGS 





a RAY P. HOLLAND 


True accounts of nine wonderful hunt- 
ing dogs owned and hunted during the 
past twenty years by the Editor of Field 
& Stream. Every one of these nine stories 
is a perfect gem and a sheer delight to 
all who have known the love and com- 
panionship of a fine hunting dog, and 
full of valuable information as well. 





The newest book on the art of training 
the pointer and setter, by one of the 
foremost authorities, Horace Lytle. 
Specially suited to the amateur and 
novice, yet extremely useful to the man 
of many years’ experience. 

A year’s subscription for Fiel: 


& Stream, and a copy 
Holland book postpaid, for « 


\ year’s subscription for eld 
& Stream, new or renewal, Lite a 
py of the Lytle book for only 
Both books and a two year's subscription for 
$7.00. Send check or money order to 


FIELD & STREAM 


Ley Building 
57th & Madison Ave., New York 
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to get to an aimless whirl of spruce logs. 
If he reached it, I could not hold him with 
mortal angler’s tackle. 

And then, for the first time, I roughed 
him hard. Just as in the morning, with 
the same movement, he wrested the hook 
from his mouth! The tug boat captain 
laughed. Dan uttered a cry of dismay. 
I shook my fist to the north in the direc- 
tion of angry Lake Helen and mumbled 
to myself: 

“Nipigon! You stream of success. You 
river of disappointment. Water of im- 
measureable failures!” Then, as a new 
light struck me I smiled. “Old Nipigon, 
I gladly overlook all your harassments 
for a brief spell with such a fish as I 
have just lost!” 


THOSE THAT GET AWAY 
(Continued from page 18) 


| by a spruce tree on the upper Connecticut. 


“Old Ephraim,” the invincible brown trout 


| of the Paupack, was doubtless larger, but 


this rainbow was so fine, so beautiful a 
creature and such an indomitable fighter 
that he left with me the high thrill of a 
fairly long and eventful fishing career 
In June of 1926, with my friends and 


| companions of many fishing trips, the two 


Bills, Bill and Billy, I was on a fishing 
vacation. We had motored up through the 
White Mountains, fished for landlocked 
salmon in northern Vermont, tried a Que- 
bec stream or two, and were finishing up 
on the headwaters of the Connecticut 
River. We knew nothing of the river or 
the fishing in it. A friendly garage man 
had told us there were some big rainbows 
in it, but that the wading was tough and 
sometimes dangerous. 

The river was so beautiful and looked 
so trouty that we decided the venture 
worth taking out a New Hampshire fish- 
ing license for. It is a big stream, even 
as far north as we were. When I put 
into the water and sought to cross to the 
other side, I hadn’t gone a dozen feet 
before I wondered if I could get back 
again. The water was fast, heavy and un- 
compromising. 

After hanging off balance for a minute, 
trying to regain my footing, I managed to 
fight my way back, and from then on was 
quite content to hug my bank. I had not 
been fishing ten minutes before I landed 
a 114-pound brown trout, but after hearing 
the garage man’s stories of 5-pound rain- 
bows, this fish was something of an anti- 
climax. Twenty minutes later I caught an- 
other brownie, a little smaller than the first. 

I was fishing dry fly. Fighting my way 
upstream, I came to a glassy glide at the 
foot of a steep cliff, perhaps forty feet 
high. I waded up this glide, a foot at a 
time, casting over as pretty a piece of 
dry-fly water as a man would want to see. 
It was deep, and the water was almost 
to the top of my waders. Though the 
current was strong, this run had no white 
water, but swept along with only crinkly 
little dimples to disturb the surface. 

I had on a No. 12 Royal Coachman, the 
red in which is a potent attraction for 
rainbows. Finally I got far enough up the 
run to reach its head with a thirty-foot 
cast. The current was even stronger up 
there; so to keep my footing I grasped 
the cliff with my left hand while casting 
with my right. The Royal Coachman 
landed just where the white water at the 
head flattened out into the run. I saw no 
rise, but the fly disappeared, and I struck. 

The line hummed and the rod curved. 
For a moment there was no movement, 
and it looked as though the hook had 
fouled. Then, as I kept the pressure on, 
the line cut slowly through the water out 
toward the rapids. If the trout ever got 
into that racing current, he would be lost. 


My rod was of the best and weighed 
nearly six ounces, the tapered line was 
new and strong, and out of respect for 
the garage man’s stories my leader was 
2x instead of the 3x I usually use. Now 
in theory a 9-foot leader should be proper 
for a 9%4-foot rod; but if your rod is 
curved with the pressure of a heavy fish, 
where is the hook end of that leader going 
to be when you seek to net the fish? [ 
hadn’t given the question any thought 
before, but I was soon to give it a lot. 

The white water was only six or seven 
feet to my right. By risking the tackle 
I stopped the fish at the very edge of it. 
For what seemed a good ten minutes he 
hung there motionless. I expected to see 
something give, but nothing did. Then the 
trout slowly gave ground, swung back into 
the run and started boring. If the fish 
was to be killed, it must be within that 
run, which was about sixty feet long and 
not more than eight feet wide. 

Surely no tackle ever received greater 
punishment than mine. Although I held 
the rod high, the tip was constantly al- 
most touching the water. Now and again 
I would have to release my grip on the 
cliff so as to use my left hand in taking 
in line. Each time I did so the little 
shivers chased up and down my back- 
bone as I teetered on uncertain feet in that 
formidable current. 

It was some time before I saw my trout. 
Then he surged to the surface and dis- 
played his splendid proportions in a welter 
of foam. His movements had been so delib- 
erate that there was a little shock of sur- 
prise when he made his first jump. Up he 
went on his tail, shining like a salmon, 
quivering with strength and energy. He 
no sooner landed than he jumped again— 
twice, thrice! 

Then he made a series of rushes toward 
the white water, and each time the rod, 
line and leader held and kept him back. 
Each time he would stick at the very edge, 
neither advancing nor retreating, with the 
rod tip almost touching the water. When 
he came toward me, I would lean my back 
against the cliff for support as I took 
in the line with my left hand. 

Finally he lay on his side on the surface 
of the water, gasping. Slowly I brought 
him in, an inch at a time, almost a dead 
weight. With the forefinger of my right 
hand squeezing the line, I brought around 
my landing net with the left. Then, with 
rod held as high as I could put it, I strove 
to lead him into the net. Now he could 
plainly be seen, easily twenty-five or 
twenty-six inches long but graceful, beau- 
tifully tapered and with the characteristic 
rosy flush along his side. I could see the 
fly in his lip, see that it was well hooked. 


REACHED out with the net. Maledic- 

tions! The infernal leader was so long 
that he was just out of reach! Dropping 
the net and letting it hang by its rubber 
cord, with my left hand I managed to get 
the leader knot through the top guide. 
Then I again picked up the net and swung 
him into it, head first. 

3y all the smoky Indians, he was so 
long that, with his nose at the bottom of 
the net, his center of gravity was still 
outside the net and he slid out. Aroused to 
a new activity, he shot upstream. I prayed 
that the leader knot wouldn’t stick at the 
guide, and for a wonder it didn’t. Just then 
I heard a shout from the other side of 
the river. There was Bill, watching me. 

“What have you got on, a tarpon?” 
he called. 

“T’ve got a goshwolloper,” was my an- 
swer, “but can’t land him, Can’t you get 
across and help me?” 

Bill tried to cross in several different 
places, but was nearly swept off his feet. 
The last attempt filled his waders, and he 





















gave up. “No use. I can’t make it,” he 
called, “and it’s too tricky down below 
for me to want to try it there again. — 

The big rainbow was now showing signs 
of exhaustion again. His violent exertions 
of the last frenzied minutes had taken 
the remaining fight out of him. Now he 
came to the top of the water at the head 
of the run, floating on his side, motion- 
less and almost lifeless. I determined to 
gill him with my fingers. I could have 
scooped him up in my arms but for that 
current, which made me stick to the cliff 
at my back like a barnacle. 

I brought him in. Again the leader knot 
bafled me. With rod upheld at arm’s 
length and teetering on my feet, I tried 
to reach that small and shapely head with 
my left hand. My fingers just touched his 
nose. I tried to force the rod back farther. 
It stuck. Looking up, I saw that the tip 
had caught in a small spruce tree, growing 
out of a cranny in the rock above my head. 


ISKING a ducking, or worse, I left 

the comparative security of the cliff 
and made a grab for the leader, close to 
the fish’s head. For a moment I thought I 
was going down, but recovered my balance 
with a desperate plunge. That plunge set- 
tled the business. There, before my staring 
eyes, I saw the hook come loose from the 
rainbow’s lip. He began to float down- 
stream, not three feet from me. 

I made another grab, caught him around 
the head with my fingers, held him for 
a moment, and then of course he slipped 
out. Down-stream he went, still on top, 
and I thought him dead. Twenty feet be- 
low he gave a little flop. But until he 
disappeared from sight around the bend 
he was still afloat on top of the water. 
Peace be with him in that unpeaceful river. 
He was a fish! 

Shaking all over with the excitement 
of the fight and the narrow escape from 
going down, I freed my rod from the ill- 
mannered spruce tree and slowly made my 
way back to a point where I could climb 
the bank. The low-descending sun shone 
on the tree-tops across the river. On the 
topmost limb of a maple a robin, breast 
rosy in the flood of light, was singing his 
“cheerily-cheerily.” Though it was June, 
the air was sharp. A duck came swiftly 
by, winging his way to the lake above. 

There came a roaring from up the 
stream, and around the bend rushed a wall 
of white water that, had I still been in 
the river, would have swept me from my 
feet and down-stream like a chip. I later 
found out that the dam at the foot of the 
first Connecticut lake had been opened in 
order to carry down the pulpwood. Bill, 
fortunately, had been on the bank. Billy 
had heard the roaring and was compelled 
to race frantically for the shore, but be- 
fore he had pulled himself out on the bank 
he was wet from head to foot. 

With such memories, how rich is the 
angler! Under the sun or the moon and 
stars, always there is happiness if he seeks 
not merely fish but peace for a tired mind. 
He is stirred by unaccustomed sights, 
smells and sounds. How soft the woodland 
moss to city feet! How vigorous the air! 
How wide the horizon, how prodigal the 
flowers, how tuneful and friendly the birds ! 

In the presence of eternal nature, cares 
hecome trivial. The music of the waters 
finds an echo in the heart. The memory 
gets richer prizes than the creel. Opportu- 
nities, unused talents, friends that might 
have been, these as well as the biggest 
trout often get away from us. Perhaps it 
Was so ordained that we may be chastened 
and have at least the tattered fragments 
of humility. So I do not regret too much 
the big trout that get away, for in losing 
them I have gained something even finer— 
Sweet and enduring memories. 
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A gun you all have been waiting for. Pic- 
ture the pleasure that is in store for you 
when you put one of these sturdy built, finely 
balanced guns to your shoulder for your 
favorite shooting. 

Scatter loads for pests around the farm; 
in the fields and woods for squirrel, rabbit, 
muskrat and birds. Round ball loads for deer. 


Expert Repair Service 


Marlin 


The Marlin Firearms Co., 99 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


Shoots new 2% inch speed loads in addition to 
regular length and also round ball. 5 shots, 22 
or 26 inch barrel. 


A 410 GAUGE REPEATING SHOTGUN 
BY MARLIN 







Weight about 6 Ibs. 


Thoroughly tested and pronounced perfect 
by experts. Praised as the outstanding gun 
achievement. Astonishingly low priced. 

* See your dealer at once and send for com- 
plete details about this and other famo.s 
Marlin Guns. 


The Marlin Firearms Co., 

| 99 Willow st., 

| New Haven, Conn, 

Gentlemen: 

| Please send me all details covering your new 
| Marlin 410. This, of course, will net obligate me 
in any way. 

| Name 

| Address 

| City 























N° EXPENSIVE gun will outshoot it. No expensive gun will 
outlast it. Made of the best materials, by the best of 
gunsmiths, in .410, 20, 16, and 12 gauge. Phil Bekeart, 

the best known old timer in the gun trade of the 


Pacific Coast says—‘‘It's as rugged as a grizzly bear.” 


‘It’s a durable double." Only $20.00. 
A Catalog In Natural Colors 
Western Arms Corp - Ithaca, N. Y. 








Pakba 


ISHING, camping—nothing equals the 

Pakbak Coat for all-around service, protection 
and comfort. Keeps you dry in spray or rain, 
breaks the wind, stands the gaff in the brush. 
The right pocket always in the right place—and 
plenty! Big expanding Pakbak pocket in the back 
carries just like a pack. Real pivot sleeves do 
free your arms. Genuine Duxbak Cloth and 
tailoring. Get Duxbak Breeches—long, medium 
ot short to fit you. Hat-cap to match that beats 
any felt. 


All other best fabrics. New Style Book 
FREE. At your dealer’s or write us. 


Muxbako 


2 Noyes Street 


Utica, N. Y. 







The Genuine Adirondack Foothills Make 
that “Sheds water like a duck’s back” 


Fakbak Coat ay 3 Bey 
Patented ga 5 : 
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02 
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8? Press 2.15% 








at long range. . 
balance 


Note new address. 





CHURCHILL'S “XXV” GUN (with 25" Barrels) 


Handles like a twenty and shoots as hard asaten. . . 
. . Increased strength. 
.. . Absence of down-flip gives better charge elevation. . . 
shoot with as forward allowances are practically eliminated. Write for booklet-— 


ORANGE STREET GUNWORKS, Leicester Square, London, England 


. Gives exceptional shooting 
. . « Reduced weight. . . . Improved 
. Easier to 














outdoor lore. 


Ques. (1). How large are opossums 
when they are born? (2). Do Virginia 
opossums grow to a weight of more than 
18 pounds? 

Ans. (1). Young opossums are born in 
a helpless condition and are about one- 
half an inch long at time of birth. The 
mother then places them in her pouch and 
development continues therein. (2). This 
department has no record of an opossum 
weighing 18 pounds or more. 


Ques. What connection is there between 
deafness in a cat and the color of its eyes? 

Ans. Blue-eyed cats are generally deaf. 

Ques. (1). Where do weasels live in a 
wild state? (2). Is there more than one 
muskrat in a hole? (3). Can weasels be 
trained to frighten rabbits from holes? 

Ans. (1). Weasels usually make their 
nests of dry leaves or herbage in snug 
dens in the hollows of trees and logs, in 
dry ditches, rock piles and, at times, in 
burrows. (2). Unless decimated, there 
are usually more 
than a single musk- 
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By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


they mate only once? (5). If either the male 
or female is killed do either of them mate 
again, and does this hold good in captivity? 

Ans. (1). Canada geese live to an age 
of fifty or more years. (2). Young geese 
captured in a wild state may not mate and 
settle down to breeding for several years 
but propagated Canada geese may breed 
when one year old. (3). In wild or domes- 
tic state they pair off and mate for life. 
(4). See answer to No. 3. (5). They may 
mate again some time after either one has 
been killed. This applies to geese in wild 
or domestic state. 


Ques. What method is used to take 
away human scent on a trap, and how can 
traps be whitened? 

Ans. Traps may be buried in the ground 
for some time. Or put the traps in a large 
kettle and boil with balsam, hemlock 
bows, walnut hulls, maple, willow or oak 
bark, cedar tips or sweet fern leaves to re- 
move human scent or smell of oil. To 
whiten traps, place in a kettle and for 





into the sewer and stop it up? How can 
the roots be killed so they will not contin- 
ue to grow? 

Ans. Cut trees close to the ground, so 
that surface of the stump is flat. Bore au- 
ger holes deep into the surface of the 
stump, the number of such holes depend- 
ing upon size of the stump, and fill them 
with kerosene oil. Bore holes within an 
inch or so of the bark as well as in the 
center of the stump. Add more kerosene 
as it soaks into the wood. 


Ques. Can you give me a recipe for 
tanning a hide with the hair on? 

Ans. Wash hide thoroughly, being care- 
ful to remove all fleshy matter from inner 
surface. After it is thoroughly dry, make 
a paste composed of one-half pound each 
of common soap and ground alum and 
one-half pound borax dissolved in hot wa- 
ter. Add sufficient rye meal to make thick 
paste and spread on fleshy side of skin. 
Fold skin lengthwise, flesh side in, to dry 
for two weeks or more in airy and shady 
place. Shake out and 
remove paste from 





rat in a hole. In 
muskrat houses there 
are sometimes from 
six to ten of the ani- 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


surface, wash and 
dry. Pull and stretch 
skin with hands and 
soften it with a blunt 





mals. (3). Weasels 
may be tamed and 
trained to frighten 
rabbits from holes as 
ferrets are, but in 
most states _ this 
method of taking 
rabbits is illegal. 

Ques. Is the fal- 
low deer an albino? 

Ans. No. Both 
sexes of the fallow 
deer are normally 
marked with white 
spots in the summer 
time. 


Ques. Why does 
the raccoon wash its 








N his book, Rural Sports, published in London in 1807, the Rev. Wil- 


knife. Smooth it off 
with pumice or em- 
ery paper. 


Ques. Is there any 
record of a raccoon 
shot or trapped that 
would weigh seventy- 
five pounds or over? 

Ans. This ques- 
tion has come to the 
column from four 
different sources and 
careful research has 
been made. No ref- 
erence to a seventy- 
five-pound coon has 
been found, though 
several old records 
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food? liam B. Daniels tells about a female hog which trailed, pointed and make reference to 


Ans. It has been 
claimed that this is 
due to the animal’s 
innate sense of clean- 
liness. Others allege 
that this is done to 
soften food. Neither 
of these claims are 





retrieved birds and also backed pointers. “She has stood partridges, black- 
game, pheasants, snipe and rabbits in the same day, but was never known 
to point a hare. She sometimes stood jacksnipe when all the pointers had 
passed by them. She would back the dogs but the dogs refused to back 
her.” When last seen, she was ten years old and had become fat and sas. These records, 
lazy, but would point game as well as before. At this time she weighed ’ ; 
700 pounds. Hundreds of people saw this hog perform in the field. 


fifty-pound ’coons al- 
leged to have been 
captured in Indiana, 
Kansas and Arkan- 


however, give no de- 
tails and indicate a 
doubt that such cap- 








acceptable. The best 
explanation is that 
this trait develops from a lutrine instinct 
in the raccoon. In other words it is an 
instinct to catch things in the water and 
eat them, and by dipping and washing the 
food this desire is vicariously satisfied. 
Ques. How can one tell if a weasel has 
killed chickens or birds? 
Ans. Usually a weasel will kill by a bite 
in the brain, neck or under the wing. 
Ques. (1). To what age does a Canada 
goose live? (2). How old are they when 
they mate and hatch young, and are their 
cogs fertile the first year they lay? (3). Do 
they pair off and mate or can one gander 
take care of several females in a domestic 
state? (4). Is it a fact that in the wild state 


every dozen traps add a half-pint of lime, 
not air slacked, and boil ten minutes. 


Ques. How large does the Swainson’s 
hawk grow? 

Ans. The male is about 20 inches long; 
the female, about 22 inches and with a 
wing spread of from 50 to 56 inches. 


Ques. Is British Honduran mahogany 
lighter than other mahogany and what ts 
its weight? 

Ans. Honduran mahogany weighs about 
35 pounds per cubic foot and is much 
lighter than any other mahogany. 


Ques. Can you tell me how to get rid of 
cottonwood trees which send their roots 


tures were made. 

Vernon Bailey of 
the Biological Survey reports as follows: 
“The Biological Survey has no record of 
a raccoon weighing over thirty-one 
pounds. Seton has published a weight up 
to thirty-nine pounds, and that would seem 
not impossible. A seventy-five-pound rac- 
coon is utterly impossible.® 


Ques. Recently I found two flint stones 
that are pointed on both ends. Other In- 
dian relics have been found at this location 
and I have wondered what this type of 
flint was used for? 


Ans. It may be that your flints were 
used to scrape arrow shafts. If there is a 
small sharp indentation on the end of the 
flint, it has been used for this purpose. 
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Ques. Can you give me the names of 
baits that are used in trapping the follow- 
ing animals: muskrat, mink, fox, skunk, 
opossum, raccoon, weasel, otter, beaver, 
wolf and coyote? 

Ans. Muskrat: apples, turnips, cabbage, 
carrots, pumpkin and shelled corn. Mink: 
rabbit, poultry and the carcass of a musk- 
rat. Fox: rabbit, poultry or mice. Skunk: 
poultry, chicken head or most any flesh. 
Opossum: poultry or any flesh. Raccoon: 
chicken head, poultry, fish, frogs, craw- 
fish or corn. Weasel: poultry or any flesh. 
Otter: fish almost exclusively. Beaver: 
barks of willow, aspen, alder and fresh cut 
wood of these trees. Wolves and coyotes: 
poultry, rabbit, muskrat carcasses, cattle- 
heads, etc. 


Ques. What comparison is there be- 
ween the weight of brain and body in an 
elephant and a human being? 

Ans. An elephant’s brain is approxi- 
mately 1/800 of its total weight; the hu- 
man brain is about 1/50 of the weight of 
average body. 


Ques. How long can a sulphur-bottom 
whale stay under water without coming to 
the surface to breathe? 

Ans. Authorities claim that they may 
stay under for from one to one and a quar- 
ter hours and possibly longer. 


Ques. (1). Are there any members of 
the deer family in which the doe bears 
horns? (2). Can antelope properly be 
called deer? 

Ans. (1). The caribou and reindeer 
are the only members of the deer family 
in which nature provides the females with 
antlers. In some cases the female of many 
species of deer, by reason of disease or 
some pathological condition, may grow 
a set of antlers. (2). No. Antelopes are 
not deer nor are they members of the 
deer family. 


Ques. Is the spleen stone similar to 
the madstone? Is tt found in the liver of 
deer? 


Ans. Spleen stone or nephrite is a hard 
white to greenish mineral used by Neo- 
lithic Man for ornaments and utensils and 
in the present time, in Asia, for carving. 
It was formerly regarded as a remedy 
for kidney diseases and is one of two 
varieties of jade. It is not the so-called 
madstone nor the mineral found in the 
organs of a deer. 


Ques. Do snakes have cars? 

Ans. They do not have ears as humans 
know them, but they do have a compli- 
cated apparatus that enables them to hear 
extremely well. 


Ques. I noted in the January issue your 
Statement that the passenger pigeon ts ex- 
tinct. Last spring, on a hike through the 
mountains near here (Los Angeles, Cal.), 
I observed about twenty birds cleaning up 
@ cherry crop. I have seen only one spect- 
men of the passenger pigeon and that was 
in the rotunda of the Capitol at Columbus, 
Ohio, and the birds I saw last spring ap- 
peared to me to be the same in shape and 
coloring, including the bands on the tail 
and neck. Can you give me some informa- 
tion on any such birds in California, and 
ts there a possibility that they may be pas- 
Senger pigeons? 

Ans. What you noted were probably 
the band-tailed pigeons (Columba fasciata 
fasciata) of the Pacific Coast regions. 

18 pigeon is known there by the name 
of “wild pigeon”, as the passenger pigeon 
was commonly known in eastern United 
States. It was formerly as plentiful, al- 
most, as the passenger pigeon of the east. 


(END OF 1001 OUTDOOR QUESTIONS) 
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CAVADAS 


Come North to teeming waters 
for the fishing of a lifetime 


Whip the salmon rivers and trout streams 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Fish 
Quebec and Ontario waters for fighting 
bass and trout. Cast or troll for giant 
muskies. Entice Steelhead and Rainbow 
from roaring Canadian Rocky torrents. 


Guides and equipment always available. 
Canoe trips arranged through uncharted 
country. 


CANAD 


NEW YORK CITY 
505 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO 
4 So. Michigan Ave. 


NATION 


e Largest Hailway System in Ameri 


Full information from any 
Canadian National office 
orC. K. Howard, Manager, 
Tourist & Convention 
Bureau, Montreal. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
489 Market St. 
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A National Outdoor Magarine fer the Great Southwest 





Because it’s different from any other outdoor 
magazine on the market. 


Write for sample copy. 








Too Fat ? You Can 
Reduce < 


“T reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, 
massaging action on the a 
men, which causes the fat to be 
dissolved and absorbed, Thou- 
sands nave pueven it and doctors 

iit as the natural way 
. > OX 
and dieting. ‘Try this easy way, 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director for trial. 
If you don’t get results you owe 
nothing. You don’t risk a penny, 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from 
users, Mail the coupon NOW! 























‘atented April 25, 1922 


Use a D-W in 1930 if you want to be “HIGH 
GUN,” rather than “just one that shot’’. Write for 
interesting literature. At your dealers or direct 
—$3.25. 


D-W_ MANUFACTURING CO. 
360 Sixth St., C. Elyria, 





Box 1144 Oklahoma City, Okla. LANDON & WARNER 7} 
See 

| Name. | 

= 

D-W RECOIL PAD ||“: 4 

















ZIP-ZIP 
SHOOTER 


“T mousanns of boys are made 
happy with this wonderful Zip- 
Zip shooter, scientifically and prac- 
tically made; if you im hunting 

itdoor sports, Zip-Zip shooter wit 
mo pep and foros It Sour dealer happens not 
to have them, erder from v=. 
Hip Fie chootge BSe of three 

-06; send stamps, coin 
or monev order. ‘ 

Rubber °o. 

lumbia, S.C. 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. FreELp anp STREAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 

the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 

take advantage of this productive market. Advertising rates in this Department $15.00 per inch per month—with the largest paid A. B. C. circulation of 

any sportsman’s magazine published in America—125,000 guaranteed. This department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and 
dog breeding. Questions for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 








Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
an 

CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- ’ 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 








Bargains 
in Blue Ribbon 
WhiteCollies 











Wire Haired Fox Terriers 
Puppies and grown dogs. Home bred 
from Champion stock. Also Collie Pup- 
pies. Pedigree and description on request. 

EUREKA KENNELS 
Box 358-S West Chester, Penna. 











WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and intelli- 
gent. Low prices. Illustrated 
Circulars free, 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 











“BUFFALO” 
rorraBie FENCING! 
only $26.50 
for a complete kennel yard 7° x 14” 


by 5° high—consisting of 7 sections, 
i Shipped F. O. B 





BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Ine. 
574 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y. 





ANY there must be who prefer 
the old-fashioned term “break- 
ing” rather than “training” 
when applied to spaniel dogs. 

For the naturally wild and untamed span- 
iel spirit must be broken, in the same 
sense as the colt must be led, mouthed, 
and saddled before he may be ridden by 
his breaker with any measure of safety. 
In just the same way, the undisciplined 
spaniel must be taken in hand; he must 
be made amenable to the ways of the 
sportsman, who requires a dog to find 
game for the gun to lay low: the shooter 
wants a dog to spring birds or push out 
rabbits from cover. He calls for a dog 
to flush and rouse game; not a dog to 
catch it. The gun and the man behind it 
will furnish the means of destruction; and 
that is what the breaker—or trainer—if 
you will—must instil into the mind of his 
spaniel dog which should be ever per- 
sistent in his quest, and silent with his 
tongue. 

Until the third week of October last 


* 








THE ART OF BREAKING LAND SPANIELS 
By Freeman Lloyd 


year, many of the springer and cocker 
spaniels observed at field trials, were 
comparatively wild. Ever so often the half- 
or three-parts broken dogs rushed in to 
wing, fur and shot. The sight of a 
pheasant rising in the air, or a rabbit 
clearing away in or outside of the bush, 
was too much for the ordinary dog’s 
nerves. He rushed headlong after some- 
thing he never could overhaul; and, as 
often as not, retrieved the shot bird or 
bunny. All very well for the bag or pot, 
it must be admitted. But, at field trials, 
such bad mannerisms are thrice accursed. 
These tests are of the high-school order. 

The great majority of men are content 
with spaniels that will help them to shoot 
the limit in a country sparse of game. 
But there is something, perhaps more 
sporting-like and noble, behind the idea 
that a spaniel must be only sufficient 
for the purpose of finding; and, after 
being ordered to do so, retrieving the 
feather or fur killed or wounded by the 
fowler’s gun. Sufficient for the one job, 


A PERFECT DELIVERY 
The Duke of Hamilton’s springer spaniel, Avendale Reece, delivering a shot rabbit. Note the handler's 
method when taking the fur 





















—each in its turn—is the good or evil 
thereof. _ : : 

The prime contention behind the rule 
that a spaniel must not break to wing or 


shot is that there might be more game. 


ahead; and this feather or fur must not be 
needlessly and unduly alarmed by the 
hunting, rushing _or sometimes barking 
spaniel dashing hither and thither while 
seeking the crumpled-up creature in front 
or on the flank of the gun. It is enough 
to finish one task before the other is 
commenced. Moreover, the gun might not 
he ready for further shooting. It is true 





FIELD TRIAL PATRONS 
Mr. and Mrs. Rowe B. Metcalf and their springer 
spaniel, Horsford Harvester of Clarion 


that time is not of such consideration 
to-day, as it was in the period of the muz- 
zle loaders, when a wild dog was able to 
flush more and new game in a few min- 
utes, than might have been possible to 
spring during the rest of the day. So with 
the march of improved guns, there has 
arrived an easier chance for spaniels to 
keep their heads, and recollect the strict 
disciplinary lessons to which they had 
been subjected. 

Spaniels possess excellent noses. But, 
for the purposes of field trials, and strictly 
sporting methods, as employed on big 
shoots where there is plenty of game, the 
springers, cockers or any other breed of 
land spaniels, must not be allowed to run 
like so many beagles on the line or trail 
of a rabbit. Silence is an absolute re- 
quirement in the shooting field. It is 
said that nothing disturbs game so much 
as the human voice—a matter that is not 
to be wondered at. 


S all or nearly all spaniels should be 
natural retrievers, the temptation is 
very great for the spaniel to run in and 
fetch the shot game. Nine out of every ten 
shooting men allow their spaniels to do 
so. Because of the mutual urge not only 
to kill, but possess, the ethics of the field 
trialler are forgotten, and the dog is act- 
ually encouraged in his waywardness. 
Give a spaniel an inch of opportunity to 
break to wing or shot, and he will take 
an ell. It is the man who is to blame 
rather than his dog. It will be observed 
that when a well-broken dog is at the 
down charge, he will keep his eyes on 
his handler, even when the other dog is 
retrieving from under the very nose of 
the dog whose turn it is to stay at his 
master’s heel or wherever he might be 
“dropped.” 
The vast improvement in the steadiness 
of the springer spaniels that ran at the 
recent Fishers Island trials, was, in it- 
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self, proof enough that our younger 
trainers have mastered the art of break- 
ing spaniels. 

Chasing was a common occurrence at 
the five previous meetings held on the 
beautiful and game-stocked terrain just 
nine miles off the Connecticut coast, and 
in Long Island Sound. Half a dozen to 
ten breaks would cover the number of er- 
rors made by the spaniels which ran in 
the six stakes—competitions that lasted 
over two and a half days of eight or more 
hours. So plentiful was the feathered 
game, that a pheasant was in the air every 
few minutes, this meaning there were 
scores of enticements for the dogs to run 
in and play the very deuce with the un- 
disturbed and close-lying birds. Yet the 
springers lost none of their enthusiasm 
for hunting and retrieving; the restraint 
did not break their gallant spirits for dash- 
ing into any place where there was scent 
or a chance of picking up the longed-for 
aroma they were seeking. These springers 
had been taught just where their work 
commenced, and where, for the moment, 
they must leave off. Primarily the span- 
iels had been taught to await the pleasure 
of their handlers who, in turn, were re- 
sponsible to the judges intent on critically 
observing every light and shade—the 
brilliancy or otherwise of the dogs at 
work—spaniels strangers to one another; 
and, consequently, fully charged with that 
jealousy all dogs acquire while hunting 
and endeavoring to outstep their opponents 
at a common game. 

The art of breaking spaniels, is sim- 
ply that of teaching a dog to behave under 
the most exasperating circumstances— 
for the spaniels. The dog’s natural desire 
for chasing has to be thoroughly curbed. 
The spaniel’s occupation is to find game 
for the gun; gaine he might flush or move, 
but game he is neither encouraged nor 
smart enough to catch on the wing or 
afoot. 


SHOOTING DOG COMBINATION 


HERE can be little harm in using 
two kinds of dogs for quail shooting, 
if only one sort dog, or dogs, is allowed 
to be down or working at the same time. 
In other words, a setter may be employed 





A REAL SPORTING SPANIEL 
The springer, Beechgrove Nell, owned by Major S. 
B. Buckner, Jr., Washington, D. C. 


while the spaniel is kept at heel; or the 
spaniel may be used, while the setter is 
taken up or kept at the down charge. The 
method followed is well described under 





“Never could feed dog biscuit before.” 
“Keeps them full of pep and muscular.” 
“No need now for remedies.” From nationally 
known kennels and from private individuals, un- 
solicited letters, praising ThoroBread, come in 
daily. 

We urge you to test this scientifically balanced 
dog food. Made from choice cereals, good lean 
beef, minerals and vitamins correctly propor- 
tioned to build bone and muscle and improve 
coat. One trial will convince. Clip the coupon 
and mail it today. 


The ThoroBread Co. Dept. X, Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed find 10c for which send me your 
special large size trial 


package of 
ThoroBread (check kind you want). 
0 Biscuit 0 Crackels 


Street.. & 
I oo ions cecasseninn , 
Dealer's Name... 








CH. SPRINGBOK 
or WARE 
The Ideal of the Breed” 
Pay for One and 
Buy a Dozen! 
Order one of my 
choice in-whelp 
Springer bitches, and 


you will probably be 
buying from eight to 











twelve magnificent 
Springers! That is the way to start your Kennel right. 
The most fascinating study in dogdom is a vari- 
colored litter of lovely Avandale Springer puppies! I 
have some bred bitches for sale at $100.00 to $200.00 
that are sure to produce show-winning and working 
puppies! They are safely in-whelp to my International 
Champions. Now is the best time to rear puppies. Sell 
the ones you like least and develop the others, Order 
one or more of my matrons today. 
Trained Springer Dogs and Bitches! 
ined Scottish di ¢s 11d | ite) es for erle at reduced 
and save money. Buy 8 trained bitch, reise } er litter end shoot over 
— ps autumn. Fast, quick workers. Lovely retrievers. Most 
obedient FIFTY PEACHY PUPPIES! ! 
Now ready to ship. I need the room 
$50.00 each delivered. M 
Guaranteed to make workers and retrievers. Show winners at $75.00 
veesagpa SPECIAL! 
LOOK! LOOR!? Bred bitches at $100.00. Four Healthy Brood 
Bitches, registered, at $35.00 each. No duty on our Dogs. Each one 
istered. Deferred payments if required. 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 


E. Chevrier, Prop., 271 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Can. 


orid's Largest Breeders of High-Class Springer Spaniels 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 
For sale, stud dogs and brood bitches. Also 
yearling females, at give away prices, partic- 
ulars furnished on application. 

FENDALE KENNELS, Reg. 


BH. J. Currrorp, Owner Gloversville, N. Y. 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 


A beautiful litter of exclusive high-class registered 
puppies, sired by a handsome working son of Dual 
Champion Flint of Avendale and out of a daughter of 
Champion Springbok of Ware. They are supreme for 
type, quality and markings. I ship subject to your 
inspection and approval and if the pup does not live 
to be one year old I will replace it free of cost. 
Price $25.00. Several choice bitches in whelp cheap 


LAKELAND KENNELS, H. J. Robertson, Olivia, Minn. 











SPRIN ER SP 
Beautiful Liver and white female, Show 
Specimen. Daughter of “Inveresk Cress” 
(imp) she by INT. Ch. “Nuthill Dignity” ex 
CH. “Boghurst Bushe” (imp). ALSO a few 
excellent puppies. 

TRENT VALLEY KENNELS 

Herbert S. Routley 
Peterboro, Ontario, Canada. 




















FREE! 


This Model 
20, 1926, 
bolt action 
-250-3000 
or .300 
calibre 


SAVAGE 
Rifle 


Yours for only 
36 annual 
subscriptions 


To any reader who 
sends us 36 an- 
nual subscriptions 
for FIELD AND 
STREAM at $2.50 
each, we will give 
one of these fa- 
mous rifles, either 


calibre desired. 


absolutely 


FREE 


Any man or boy who tries, can get 
36 subscriptions in two to four 
weeks easily. Especially as we will 
quite possibly be able to help him 
to get them! 


Any article advertised in any 

issue of FIELD AND STREAM 

can be obtained in this way ab- 
solutely free of charge 


Go through these pages, pick out 
what you want, divide the retail 
price by 1.25 and you have the 
number of subscriptions that will 
obtain it free 


Why not start in now and get 
some of the things you've been 
wanting? You'll find it surprisingly 
easy if you live in or near a city 
or good sized town. 


Send This Coupon 


FIELD & STREAM 

Ley Building, New York, N. Y. 
Send me full information about 
getting sporting equipment in 
return for subscriptions. 

Name 

Address 

City 
F. & 8. 3-30 
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date of December 3rd: “I am just back 
from a very delightful shooting trip in 
Virginia where I had the pleasure of find- 
ing from five to ten coveys of quail every 
day for a week. We had a very interesting 
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se 
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lived in their new surroundings. And they 
are in fact used for all purposes to which 
a hunting dog might be put. As pointers 
they are fast, wide ranging, and steady ; to 
retrieving they bring a vigor and interest 


CROSS-BRED SHOOTING DOGS IN CHINA 
Pointer blood appears to predominate in this variety of gun dog 


and useful combination of dogs: a fast, 
wide- -ranging setter as a covey-dog, and 
my springer spaniel, Beechgrove Nell, to 
work on the singles when they scattered 
among the briers and heavy cover. Nell 
did some splendid work and was greatly 
admired for her steadiness, keen nose 
and grit in punishing cover. At the end 
of the week her ears and muzzle were 
raw and bleeding. She could scarcely open 
her eyes, but she was still as willing and 
keen as ever.” 


CROSS-BRED CHINESE GUN 
DOGS 


By Henry F. Krenz 


UITE some time ago I read some 

very interesting articles in FIELD AND 
STREAM on cross-bred gun dogs. During 
the past fifteen years I have been shoot- 
ing over some of the finest cross-bred 
dogs in the world, and it has struck me 
that FreLp AND STREAM readers might be 
interested. 

I am therefore sending you these two 
photographs of the most joyous and whole- 
hearted companion I have ever had, to- 
gether with a brief description of a type 
of dog which has been developed by the 
greatly diversified shooting found in China. 

Much has been written of that best of 
all fellows, the gun dog. But, outside his 
own bailiwick. no one as yet has sung 
the praises due to that prince of “all- 
round” hunting dogs, the North China 
cross-bred. 

During the last 60 years a type of dog 
has been developed in North China which, 
the writer believes, represents the ultimate 
in the all-purpose dog. Although orig- 
inally sprung from the best of imported 
stock they are a confusing cross of many 
fine breeds and occasionally will still 
throw-back to both setter or pointer an- 
cestors. But, as a general rule they breed 
true to form, which pretty well proves 
the contention that a distinct type has been 
produced. 

They are medium sized dogs, extra- 
ordinarily active, hardy and alive with 
vitality. There is no comparison between 
them and the imported setters and pointers 
which are invariably unhealthy and short- 


which is delightful to behold. In close 
cover they perform a spaniel’s work to 
perfection; and, in many instances, they 
are habitually used to follow up and 
trail wounded deer, goral, etc. The writer, 
who has owned several of these dogs, has 
known them to point perfectly on both 
deer and goral. 

In China where one goes forth to shoot 
pheasant, and brings back snipe, wildfowl, 
and a couple of deer to boot, this type 
of dog fills a very distinct need. For the 
one-dog man this cross-breed is the only 
possible selection. 

Unfortunately, the Great War in break- 
ing up many foreign families in the Far 
East caused a great number of these dogs 
to be irrevocably lost. Today only a com- 
paratively few of this type remain. In 
many instances, however, the strain is 
being carefully maintained. It will not be 
long before they will again be numerous 
in the great shooting fields of China. 

The photographs are of Haesloop’s 
Nell, one of the finest gun dogs that any- 
one ever owned. 


FAMOUS WELSH FOXHOUNDS 


N January 11 there sailed from Liver- 
pool, England, the two Welsh fox- 
hounds, Ringwood and Furrier, the most 
important winners at the three last great 
hound shows held in Wales. The hounds 
were to be exhibited at The Riding Club 
Hound Show, New York, on January 
24th. After the judging, the couple, un- 
beaten as such in their own country, were 
to be put up at auction, and the proceeds 
given to some charitable institution. 
Ringwood and Furrier were sent over 
by Colonel David Davies, Master of the 
Montgomeryshire F oxhounds. It was from 
this pack came the present Star Ridge 
Hounds, property of Erastus T. Tefft, 
Brewster, N. Y. These hounds at once 
made goad in this country. They killed 
several foxes during the first season. The 
Montgomeryshire champions were in 
charge of Jack Davies, kennel-huntsman, 
who was to stay here for two or three 
weeks, 
In regard to the Montgomeryshire 
Foxhounds, Frederick Watson writes that 
the general belief and common opinion that 
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these hounds’ old records start with Capt. 
Jones, of Maesmawr, may be accurate, 
though there is no question hounds were 
hunted by Mr. John Lloyd, of the Court, 
Abermule, in 1815. It appears that Colonel 
Davies established the Llanstinan pack in 
1905. Welsh hounds have been found use- 
ful for foxhunting in the United States 
and Canada. They are rough or wire- 
coated. 


BREEDING FOR GAMENESS 


ARSON Jack Russell, even in his un- 

dergraduate days at Oxford, England, 
was noted for his exceedingly game or 
plucky strain of fox terriers. Up to the 
time of the sporting clergyman’s death, 
he maintained this strain of small terriers, 
a few of which are in this country. These 
are to be found running with American 
packs of foxhounds. How was Russell 
enabled to keep up this line of super-game 
fox terriers? Capt. Jocelyn Lucas, says in 
his book, The Sealyham, that the Hon. 
Gerald Lascellas, formerly Ranger of the 
New Forest, a master of hounds, and well 
known as an authority on falconry and 
field sports, once told him (Lucas) that 
when the parson intended to breed a litter, 
he used to try a dog to the limit, then kill 
him; if he was really game, he then bred 
from his brother. The idea was that if 
a dog lose much blood he cannot for some 
time afterwards beget healthy stock. The 
author rightly remarks: “As a matter of 
fact, because one dog in a litter is game, 
it does not follow that another is plucky. 
Happily, in terrier-breeding, such drastic 
and cruel measures are no longer resorted 
to.” 


COCKER SPANIELS IN 1886 
N old photograph of A. Clinton Wil- 


merding, now residing at Plainfield, 
N. J., and his black cocker spaniels, taken 
in 1886 on the roof of the old Hippo- 
drome, New York, is exceedingly interest- 
ing. These were 28- to 30-pound spaniels, 
high on the leg and “built for work.” 


: HAESLOOP'S NELL 
A Chinese cross-bred shooting dog described by Mr. 
Krenz of Washington, D. C. 


Champion Black Prince and Champion 
Newton Abbott Lady, the two leading 
American cockers of forty-four years ago 
were serviceable, handsome, broad-skulled, 
dark-eyed, flat-coated spaniels. Black 
Prince had a good length of leg, large 

he, a well-proportioned, not over-long 

ty; the broad head and muzzle pro- 
claimed scenting powers and sagacity. Mr. 











A GRAND SPRINGER 


English Champion INVERESK CASHIER 
which has beaten every good Springer in British 
Isles. Best of breed, Crystal Palace, London 


MAROBAR 
KENNELS 


WYANDANCH 
LONG ISLAND 
FARMINGDALE 694-M 
SPRINGER SPANIELS 
and 


IRISH SETTERS 
AT THE STUD 





PUPPIES 
Usvatiy A SELECT 
Few For SALE 


























all steel 
KENNEL RUNS 


Here, at last, is an all steel kennel fence that 
you can afford. Combines strength, rigidity, clean- 
ss, neatness, durability and economy. Easy to 
Simply drive post sections In ground and 
bolt on top rail. No fittings required. Post and 
top rail sections two inch angle iron aluminum 
finish—punched for netting and bolting. Sold di- 
rect at big saving. Crown special dog Senelog, 
2x4 Inch mesh No. {1 gauge, sold to you at deal- 
ers’ prices. 
Write today for latest Crown catalog and dealer 
prices on wire fencing. No charge—a post card 
will bring them. 


Crown Iron Works Co. 


Established 1878 
1350 Tyler St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 








e J . 
English Springer Spaniels 
Ancestors of Dual-Champion Flint of Aven- 
dale and Springbok of Ware. None better 

bred. Reasonable prices. 
Write FRANK J. COX 
212 Walnut, Dodge City, Kansas 





IRISH WOLFHOUND PUPPIES 


Really first class animals. American Kennel Club, 
registered pedigrees. Large size, g colors, farm 
raised, reasonable prices. An opportunity to secure 
thoroughly representative specimens of this great and 
much valued breed. Further particulars: 


MRS. E. ANGUS 


Stone Ridge, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
Phone Highfalls 83. F. 13 


ORKING KJPANIELSe 
We offer puppies, practically full grown, 
from well known Champion Bench Winning 
and Field Trial Stock. Prices $100.00 up. 
Aiso, we offer a few Field Trial dogs at rea- 
sonable prices. 
We will now book orders for young puppies 
for 1930 delivery. Prices $50.00 up. All eli- 


gible for registration in American Kennel 
Club, 


CLARION KENNELS 
25 Broadway New York City 


We guarantee every dog we sell to be 100% as 
represented, or money refunded, 














FOR SALE 


NORWEGIAN ELK HOUND 


puppies highly bred, most gentle 
puppies with a high reputation as a 
hunting dog for the larger game. 
P. O. Box 560 Stamford, Conn. 








BEAGLING 


is sport, takes you outdoors— 
ot like this—but 


HOUNDS & HUNTING 

tells you how to train, show, breed, pack 

beagles. The shows and field trials 
Copy, 20c; Yearly, $1.50 

\, | HOUNDS & HUNTING, 1S. Park St, Decatur, tu, 














faction and safe delivery guaranteed. 
WALTER H. LINGO LA RUE, OHIO 














SUPERIOR SPRINGER PUPPIES 


4 months-old Springer spaniel dog and bitch. 
Sire: Horsrorp Haze (pure Aqualate strain); 
dam: Fortunm TELLER (dam of Fortunate Lindy), 
by CHAMPION HorsFrorD HaZarp. White, dark- 
liver markings. Very good looking, well-grown; 
best of field trial, shooting dog and bench show 
blood. Dog $50; bitch $40. Approval. 


DREW FARM KENNELS 
Phone Croton: 3015 Oseawana-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








Gossetts Ye Olden Tyme Black & 
Tan Bugle Voiced American Hounds 


Far famed for great endurance, cold 
trailing ability, hunting sense, deep 
bugle voices. Peers of all hound-dom. 
Unrivaled for big game, fox, coon or 
rabbits. Breeds best at stud. Trained 
hounds, brood bitches, youngsters, Pup- 
pies a specialty. Highly descriptive il- 
lustrated catalog & sales list 10c. 

Hermosa Vista Farm, Saint Clairsville, 0. 


Oorang Airedales 


OORANG AIREDALES are noted for their intelli- 
gence, loyalty and dependability. They have no 
equals as combination watchdogs, companions, hunt- 
ers and retrievers from land and water. Don't buy 
just Airedale when you can obtain a genuine Oorang 
Airedale puppy at $25.00 to $35.00 each with satis- 








DOG CARE # 


SIMPLIFIED 4. 


Get this new 32 iNustreted book- 

Se se oi erage eee tects () 
slike. Sent with crisp samples of Mil- 

ler's A-t Foeds for We postpaid. 
Write tedey® 

















“TET” 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture as the safest known effective drug 
for the removal of hookworms and round worms of 
dogs. Prevents and cures Running-Barking Fits 
and Sore Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage 

Assorted $1.00 prepaid. 


CHLORIDE C. P, CO., BOX 15, McNeill, Miss. 


sizes, 





D. J. BLANCHARD 


Trainer of 
POINTERS, SETTERS AND SPANIELS 


TO PRODUCE THE SHOOTING DOGS 
BEST SUITED TO NEW ENGLAND 


Terms: Training and Boarding $20.00 per Month 
Boarding Only $10.00 per Month 


etc. Breaking guaranteed; no 
cure no pay. No distemper for 8 years. Best Ken- 
nels, food, care, daily training. No rough treat- 
ment. 2 miles from any dwelling in best of Maine's 
bird country. 18 years experience training shooting 
dogs. Entire time with one assistant given to break- 
ing bird dogs. Satisfied sportsmen from Maine to 
California. Would like a string of 12 to start train- 
ing in April. 


DENNYSVILLE 


Grouse, woodcock, 


MAINE 








Gun Dogs From Scotland! 
World’s Largest Sporting Dogs Kennel 
Pointers, English and Gordon Setters, Springer 

Spaniels and Retrievers for sale 
Dogs and bitches of my Pointer ‘‘Stylish’’ strain 
today are the most successful show dogs in America 
All my dogs are trained shooting dogs. Many field 
trial winners. State requirements. 
ScoTTIsH SHOOTINGS AND FIsHINGcs AGENT 
isaac Sharpe, Inglewood, Keith, Scotland 











IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


Three! Months old 

Four! puppies. Ranch raised, 

Five! all from WORKING STOCK 
Six! 


free with every puppy. Write for literature. 


PERCY K. SWAN, Chico, Calif. 


SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
Some splendid young dogs seven months to one 
year. All priced right; my book on TRAINING 





BOARDING AND TRAINING 


Pointers and setters. Grounds unlimited. Birds 
abundant. Yards and kennels the best that I can 
build. Your dog, if placed here, will have a daily 
opportunity on birds. Am equipped to take care 
of your dog through the summer. Caring for 
matrons in whelp and rearing of puppies a 
specialty. 


PAUL OTTO Levy, Ark. 








DOG TRAINER 


For best results, I would suggest, have dog here by 
March, for yard-breaking, ready then to give acturl 
experience on Woodcock when they arrive on back flight 
sbout March 15. Flight continues all thru April 
Thirty years’ experience; training & shooting. Regis- 
tered Guide for entire State. 

PoInTeRs, SPANIELS & RETRIEVERS 
Ideal conditions among the hills. 


P. O. 


SETTERS, 
handled 


E. N. Atherton 





Intervale, Maine 








The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 


BERRY, KY. 
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Wilmerding is president of the Old Guard 
of the Kennel World, “the Honor Roll of 
Dogdom.” This year he celebrates his 
fiftieth anniversary as a spaniel owner and 
exhibitor. 


A NEW LLEWELLIN SETTER 


A was duly reported, a team of pure- 
bred Llewellin setters recently was 
brought into this country. These dogs 
were bred directly from the setters bred 


times, the tone of his voice proclaims there 
remains in him some of the Old Adam 
of the hound. No breed of dog has become 
more distributed over the wide world than 
the Airedale, which was first bred for the 
purposes of providing rough and ready 
sport for working men. The Airedale’s 
constitution is so strong that he seems to 
thrive everywhere. We have hunted with 
Airedales in Northern Canada, the Tropics 
and the uttermost of the inhabited coun- 
tries of the southern hemisphere. 


LABRADOR RETRIEVER, BANCHORY SMOKY 
Bringing in an 1l-pound wild goose. She retrieved three on the same morning. Owner: J. R. Turner, 
Sparks, Nevada 


and owned by the late R. Purcell Llewellin. 


On their arrival in New Jersey, they were 
at once put to work on American game. 
At the annual field trials sponsored by the 
Lehigh Valley Kennel Club, near Allen- 
town, Pa., the Llewellin, Horsford Count 
Fashion, won first prize in the Derby State 
for his owner, William Humphrey, now 
of Shropshire Game Farm, Stockton, N. 
J., who purchased the entire stock of 
setters in the kennels of Mr. Llewellin, 
after the passing of that great sportsman. 
The Llewellin strain of setters was founded 
by a judicious crossing of the English and 
the black-and-tan Gordon or Scottish 
setters. The tan markings of the dark- 
colored Gordon often appear with black 
as the markings on the white or ground 
color of the Llewellin setters. It is thought 
that within the last decade, the only other 
home-bred Llewellin setters to arrive in 
America, were purchased by Harry Jew- 
ett, of Detroit, Michigan, while on a visit 
to the then totally blind Mr. Llewellin 
on his estate in England. 
THE USEFUL AIREDALE 
TERRIER 
T is not claimed for the Airedale terrier 
that he belongs to a breed of consider- 


able standing. Comparatively, he is a mod- 
ern product. The Airedale takes his name 


THE GREATEST AIREDALE 
TERRIER 


T is generally conceded that the world’s 

best Airedale is Shelter Rock Supreme 
which recently arrived in New York. It 
is hoped that Supreme will be in good 
enough condition to be exhibited at the 
Westminster Kennel Club Show, Febru- 
ary 10, 11 and 12. Supreme is the prop- 
erty of Shelton M. Stewart of Mont- 


offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 


from the dale through which runs the 
River Aire in England. As a breed, the 
Airedale is not much older than fifty 
years. Authorities declare that the breed 


FAMOUS AIREDALE DOG 
Shelter Rock Supreme, the English champion of his 


breed. Owner: S. M. Stewart, Montclair, N. J. 


Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 








WORKING COCKERS 


We have a few well broken Cockers for upland 
hooting—one or two second season dogs and some 
younger ones broken this year in both dogs and 
bitches. Telephone: Poughkeepsie 1850. No dogs 
sent on approval 
At stud: Rowcliffe War Dance, Fee $40. 
OWCLIFFE KENNELS 

Poughkeepsie New York 














is the result of a purposely made cross 
between a rough-haired black and tan 
colored hound and some sort of terrier— 
possibly a big and rough-coated terrier 
of a game and sporting variety. The Aire- 
dale was and is used by working men for 
hunting water rats, and other wild crea- 
tures found on riversides. The Airedale of 
to-day has lost almost all of the appearance 
of his undoubted hound ancestry. Some- 


clair, N. J., whose excellent aggregation 
of bench show Airedales are managed by 
William Livesey at Madison, N. J. To 
give an idea of the success of Supreme, 
it may be mentioned that he has not only 
won eleven championships but on four 
occasions was awarded the grand cups 
for the best single dog of ail breeds at 
important English shows. It is said that 
such a record of performances must stand. 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 


By Horace Lytle 
MORE COMMENT ON THE FINDER-RETRIEVER 


N the recent December issue we pub- 
[iistea some comments on the finder- 
retriever as quoted from a little book 
called Fetch and Carry, which was 
published in 1894. The writer also stated 
that he is in accord with the correctness 
of the comments which covered both sides 
of the subject, and, we think, presented 
a complete picture of the pros and cons. 
However, we have just received the fol- 
lowing letter from one of our subscribers, 
as a result of which the matter possibly 
merits special discussion in order to clear 
it up for any others who may have been 
under any misapprehension in connection 
with its original publication in December. 

This is the letter : 

“T have read your article in FIELD AND 
StrreAM for December and have gone 
over it very carefully. I note it is a piece 
written many years ago and not one from 
your own pen, but I do note that you say 
you agree. I do not want you to think 
that I compare myself to either you or 


game birds. I recollect woodcock when 
they towered above the white birches, 
but they do not do it now. Nature has 
changed many game bird ways. 

“I am very sure that if you recommend 
to relieve a dog from retrieving, you will 
hit the hearts of many hunters. As I 
look at it, unless a man is going in for field 
trials, he does not want a dog that will 
simply make a covey dog. What he wants 
is a dog that will do a little of everything 
well. It has been my experience that if a 
dog will find a dead bird, he will always 
manage to find a live one. Who can deny 
it takes a far better nose to find a dead 
bird than a live one? 

“I would like to tell you of a little ex- 
perience I had down in Pennsylvania 
about two weeks ago. One of my hunting 
friends who owns a very fine setter had 
gone in to follow up some single birds 
that had split from a bevy of quail. After 
about five minutes we heard a shot and 
then all was still. In a few minutes, how- 


EUGENE’S DON B. 


A great and rock-steady 


the writer of the article, but will set forth 
what I think would be the ideas of many 
so called one-dog men. 

“Take myself, for instance. I am just a 
true dog lover and a breeder in a small 
way. I keep one dog at my home and he 
is my constant companion day after day. 
I may have a few half-days on Saturdays 
to spend among the swales for woodcock ; 
and later, perhaps, a week down in Penn- 
sylvania after quail and pheasants. Of 
what use to me would be both a finder 
and a retriever? Perhaps it does take 
away from the style of a dog to do both, 
but what true sportsman’s heart does not 
beat with joy after his setter or pointer 
has pointed a bird and after a nice shot 
to ‘fetch’ to his master? 

“Now I can see how a dog that is a 
good retriever may. pick up the habit of 
breaking shot; but this is also a much 
debated question. According to field trial 
standards it is naturally a fault; but I 
have asked many old-time hunters and only 
once have received the answer that it is 
indeed a bad fault. In the olden days 
when the quail flew just from one part of 
a stubble field to another it might pro- 
duce some flushes, but quail are becoming 
educated, as quoted from H. P. Sheldon, 
also in the December issue. So are all 


setter. Owner: W. C. Brugger, Woodville, Ohio 


ever, we heard a much*disgusted hunter 
coming out of the corn field. When asked 
what was the matter, his answer was 
that he had just killed a quail but his dog 
would not, or could not, find it. The dog 
was so keen to find live ones he refused 
to seek with enough pains the dead bird. 

“This gave me my chance to stake my 
all on Prince and I knew he would not 
let me down. He never has. So I asked 
my friend if he would like to take Prince 
and go back again and look for the bird. 
He was a little afraid that it was too late 
as the bird must have been dead for at 
least fifteen minutes. I instructed him 
simply to go back as near as possible to 
the place the bird fell and then say 
‘Prince,’ and as the dog looked for in- 
structions, to point with finger down and 
say just ‘Dead.’ 

“T watched the whole affair and in less 
than it takes me to type it, Prince whirled 
into a half point; then his head slowly 
lowered into the winter turnips and as 
he lifted it, there was the bird! To this 
day I recall that one instance as the hap- 
piest I had down in old Pennsylvania. Do 
you wonder I was proud? Prince found 
more birds alive and far more dead than 
any setter he was down against. 

“Now perhaps I am, as they say, ‘all 
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Sacrifice Opportunity 


Orders must be accompanied 
by purchase price 


Inglehurst Joe—Male Irish Setter show dog. 
Can win championship. $225.00 

Inglehurst Pal—Female Irish Setter, 
show type bitch. $75.00 

Inglehurst Sinner—Male English Setter show 
dog, Blue Belton, can win championship. 
$225.00 

Fearni of Inglehurst—Imported trained fe- 
male Gordon Setter. $200.00 including stud 
service. 

Inglehurst Prudence—Female show Gordon 
_ Setter. Can win championship. $150.00 in- 
cluding stud service. Also beautiful male 
Gordon Setter puppies $40. to $50. 

Inglehurst Ben—Male Pointer, 10 months old 
by Ch. Herewithem J.P. Show and field 
prospect $150.00 


INGLEHURST KENNELS 
Greenbrook Road, Dunellen, N. J. 


Mail address 
Cuanies INGLEE, 155 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


fair 








English Setters 
For Sale 


Finely bred English Setter brood bitch and 
stud dog. Bitch by EUGENE’s GHOsT and 
out of RILEY FRUSH’s MAGGIE. Has had four 
litters—raising 36 puppies—all sold. Dog 
by GUNNER and krp’s Lapy s. Both dogs 
over distemper. Sound and in_ perfect 
health, Dog partly trained—bitch has done 
some work. Neither one spoiled nor gun 
shy. Both whe!ped June 1924 and both reg- 
istered in A. K. C. and F. D. S. B. Bitch 
now in whelp by above dog. Photos and six 
generation pedigree. Pair $500 or will sell 
separate. Bitch $350—dog $200. No longer 
able to care for them. 


ALFRED H. HARROP Tallulah, La. 














Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 
Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
A broken field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes and 
78 Championship points. Fee $50. Palmerston Pat 
Kelly. Fee $50. Champion Palmerston Red Mike. Fee 
$50. Palmerston Jerry. Fee $50. 

FOR SALE 
Puppies—young stock and brood bitches 
DR. J. DeRONDE 
48 East 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 


TRAINING 


Ed. Humphrey & L. Bond, late of Wm. Humphrey's 
famous ‘‘Horsford’’ Kennel of Gundogs, Shrewsbury, 
England, are now open to take to train a limited 
number of Pointers, Setters and Spaniels on their 
well stocked game farm. For particulars write 


THE SHROPSHIRE GAME FARM 
Stockton, N. J. 











IRISH SETTERS 


Dual type puppies and young dogs bred 
from best field trial, show and hunting 
stock. Wonderful prospects for field or 
bench. Also a thoroughly trained shooting 


dog. 
. W. J. THAYER 
R.F.D. 27 South Byron, N. Y. 








IRISH SETTER “*4 


Jubalo Tex fee $40 
A. K. C. 690396 F. D. S. B. 157954 


Several puppies by sire and dam of 


bench winners, for sale. 


Dr. E. B. Miller Elkton, Virginia 








D. B. LINDSEY 


BROOKLYN, MISS. 


Wants your shooting dog to thoroughly train on 
quail. Your dog needs bird work this spring; send 
him to me now to work on birds till May Ist, then 
give him a thorough yard training, also a course of 
forced retrieving and have him ready for this fall’s 
shooting. Birds Plentiful: Terms reasonable. 




















for only 3 subscriptions 


A. F. MEISSELBACH “TARGET” 
REEL. End plates of black Perino, a moul led 
composition of Meisselbach manufacture, give 
it a rare combination of strength, lightness 
and beauty. 

Nickel eel pivots run in phosphor bronze 
bearings. 

A hardened steel pin carries the level wind 
guide across a bronze shaft. A wearing com- 
bination that cannot be equaled. 

Left end bearing is adjustable enabling 
the angler to keep the spool free from end 
play at all times. 

Quadruple multiplying. Capacity—80 yards. 
Weight—6 ounces. 

Get us 3 new annual subscriptions and send 
them to us, and the reel is yours free. 

You have dozens, probably hundreds, of 
friends and a gee who are fond of 
hunting and fishing and who would get 
just as much pleasure and profit out of 
Field & Stream as you do. You can get a 
year’s subscription out of three of them in 
a half hour, easily, just for the asking. And 
get this excellent casting reel as your re- 
ward, sent postpaid, and not costing you a 
single penny! And you can get five more 
subscriptions in another hour and get this 
automatic fly rod reel, shown below, abso- 
lutely free. 


for only 
5 sub- 
scrip- 
tions 


An automatic reel will increase 
your enjoyment, and save you 
many times from the disappoint- 
ment of losing a fine fish. Because 
no matter how the fish runs, leaps 
or lunges, an automatic reel keeps 
the line taut every second. The 
illustration on the left shows the 
famous MARTIN automatic reel, 

Model No. 2. A splendid reel, built to last 
through many years of hard usage. Capacity 
90 ft. “G” line. Weight: 7 oz. 


Start NOW and get 
complete fishing outfit 
by the opening day!!! 


By just giving a half hour or so of your spare 
time two or three days or evenings a week between 
vow and April you can easily get enough sub- 

iptions for Field & Stream to obtain, ab- 

lutely without cost to you, complete fishing outfit 
—fine bamboo casting and fly rods, fine reels, 
waders, clothing, lines, lures, files, creel, net, 
scales, tackle boxes, fly books—everything you 
can possibly need for all kinds of fishing. We 
have had many readers earn fifty dollars worth of 
equipment in less than eight hours!! You ean do 
it too. 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW 


ee ce ee es ee ee ee es ee ee oe ee ee ee oe 
etp & Srream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Send me complete information about how 
to earn merchandize free. 


F&sS 3-30 
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wet’; but I think if the question were put 
to one hundred hunters who go gunning 
over their own one dog, they would all 
reply ‘Thank the Lord for the finder-re- 
triever!’” 

In reply to the foregoing letter I wrote 
as follows: 

“I can fully appreciate all that you say 
and can understand your pleasure derived 
from that especially good job of retrieving 
which your dog Prince achieved in Penn- 
sylvania. 

“I might also add that some of the 
happiest memories I shall always treasure 
of days afield with my own Smada Byrd 
have to do with pretty performances in 
retrieving. So I want you to know that 
your letter is not written to a man who 
fails to appreciate your viewpoint. 

“You have failed to mention one of 
the strongest points in favor of fine re- 
trieving. I refer to the fact that it is a 
sinful waste of our game resources to 
destroy game in the field that is not put 
in the game bag to go to the table. Other- 
wise, hunting becomes mere slaughter 
without any justification whatever. There- 
fore, I believe that every man who has 
only a dog or two should have at least 
one of them perfected to the greatest ex- 
tent possible in the art of retrieving. The 
aim of the article was to inform the man 
who keeps a number of dogs that he will 
get better service all-round if he has one 
or two retrievers, in which case he should 
not allow his finders to retrieve at all— 
and that is the case. The article did not 
intend to imply that the one-dog man 
should go only half-way by having his 
pointer or setter find but not retrieve. The 
ideal is to have a dog for each service; 
but the man with only one dog should 
not disregard retrieving and thus perhaps 
lose and waste game. 

“Be this as it may, I must go back to 
the article in question and remind you 
that this was but a very impartial discus- 
sion of the pros and the cons of the entire 


“T think you should have gotten the im- 
pression from the article, as was intended 
and specifically stated, that a man with 
only one dog or two ought to teach his 
dogs to retrieve. But that does not in the 
least minimize the fact that this very prac. 
tice of much retrieving may keep the dog 
from being as good a finder of live game 
in competition with another brilliant finder, 

“The article was discussing cold facts 
as pertaining to top-notch efficiency, from 
two different standpoints, and unbiased by 
any personal prejudice or even sympathy, 

“To sum it all up in a nutshell: I will 
say that, except for the exceptions, nine 
dogs out of ten will find more game if 
they are not asked to retrieve; and dogs 
which are trained well in retrieving will 
—— retrieve more game than the dog 
which only does so occasionally. 


AVING thus explained to you the 

impersonal intention of the article, 
and that it was simply an impartial discus- 
sion of the cold facts of relative efficiency, 
I will conclude by saying that any one man 
today who prefers or can afford only one 
dog has no moral right, in my judgment, 
to fail to insist that this dog be perfected 
in retrieving, toward the end that game 
shot may not be wasted, but may serve 
its intended use as the only justification 
for pulling a trigger to destroy it in the 
field.” 

I want to make it particularly clear that 
the article as published in December was 
not in any sense an effort to discourage 
our readers from teaching their bird dogs 
to retrieve. I believe that those who own 
only one or two dogs at most, should sure- 
ly insist upon retrieving. It is as import- 
ant to put game in the bag as it is to find 
it, or be able to hit it when found. The 
finder- retriever is certainly infinitely su- 
perior to no retriever at all. I would like 
to have that point distinctly understood. 

I also hope it may be understood that 
the article was intended simply to discuss 


A FINE GROUSE DOG 
The English setter, Prince of Orange, pointing a “‘partridge.”” Owners: Lloyd Brothers, Greenlawn, Islay, 
A 


lta., 


subject, and from all angles. I realize that 
there are certain individual dogs which 
can, and do, both find and retrieve without 
any apparent loss of ability in either di- 
rection. But a general discussion in a 
magazine like Fretp AND STREAM cannot 
contemplate merely the dogs that represent 
unusual ability. We must speak in terms 
of general averages, and the fact remains 
that the average dog which is asked to do 
a great deal of intricate retrieving is not 
thereby helped toward becoming a better 
finder of live game. Rest assured of that. 


Canada 


perfection of performance. It seems to me 
that it is a good thing to consider, even 
though there may be ‘those who are not 
in a position to make the most of it. Cer- 
tainly, perfection of performance we may 
well discuss and understand even though 
it may be beyond some of us. It can at 
least do no harm to know what perfection 
is. It seems to me there can be but little 
question that a dog used exclusively to 
retrieve should be able to perform better 
in the one job of retrieving than the dog 
which must do it all. And it also seems 
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equally clear to me that a dog which 
js developed exclusively to find and point 
game should do that one job better than 
the average dog which must divide his 
time between finding and retrieving. There 
are exceptions to all rules. We recognize 
that. But the exceptions only serve to 
he rule. 
gn I might explain the thing more 
clearly by relating briefly the story of a 
hunt in which I recently participated. This 
hunt occurred on a very large plantation 
in the South, where hunting was from 
horseback and the performance was de 
luxe from start to finish. After a sumptu- 
ous luncheon, we adjourned for the field. 

Lined up in the driveway was a caval- 
cade that was as large as some small field 
trial galleries. First there was the dog 
wagon drawn by two mules. On the seat 
of this wagon were two men, the driver 
and his assistant. Within the dog wagon 
were four pointers and four setters. 

Following next in line came the two 
handlers. I found when we got to the 
field that the dogs were to be run a brace 
at a time, a pointer matched with a setter, 
and a separate handler was assigned to 
each dog. 

Next behind the two handlers rode the 
handler of the springer spaniels. Of these 
there were two. The spaniels followed at 
heel behind their handler’s horse, and he 
carried a long whip in order to flick them 
gently with the tip should they get out of 
line. 

Next in the procession came the horses 
for the four shooters, the host and three 
guests, of which I was one. Behind us 
rode at least eight servants, two for each 
of us, one of whom must always be ready 
to take the horse when any of us should 
dismount to shoot. Our procession pro- 
ceeded to the field in this order. 

When we arrived at the starting place 
the first brace was selected, a pointer and 
a setter. They were released before us in 
exactly the same manner as though it were 
a field trial competition. Each brace went 
wide and well, and it was interesting to 
watch them work. First one handler 
would call “Point” and then the other; 
and as we would go up to a point, the 
four of us shooting two and two in turn, 
our horses would be turned over to the 
nearest available assistant. After the bevy 
was flushed and the birds down, the 
handler of the springer spaniels would 
take charge of the situation and the re- 
trieving would be next in order. 


OW I am going to confess that this 
hunt was just a bit too fancy for me. 
There were too many people around to 
suit my plebeian tastes. When I go out for 
a hunt, my preference is to have just one 
congenial companion. If it is ever true, I 
think it is especially so in hunting that 
“Two's company, three’s a crowd.” I am 
an unconventional fellow by nature. I like 
to tie my own horse when I get off to 
shoot. I like to handle my own dog— 
and share my lunch with him at noon. 
I just can’t get used to having a whole 
retinue of servants around to help me to 
do everything from lace my boots to load 
my gun. It may be all right—and lots of 
fellows like it—but somehow I guess 
I'm not quite built that way. 
,_ There was, however, one very distinct 
impression made upon me by the hunt I 
have just been describing. I refer to the 
speed and proficiency possible in the dog 
work from every angle. If it were possible 
to arrive at the same result by any other 
procedure, I should be all for it. I seldom 
hunt a dog all day long, though sometimes 
0. Dogs hunted all day long cannot 
Perform with the speed, the range or the 
style shown by a brace of dogs hunting 
hot over an hour and then being relieved 
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by a iresh brace. I usually carry four dogs 
on a day’s hunt, and work two in the 
morning and two in the afternoon. But 
a hard hunt of only four hours cuts a 
dog down ’way beyond what is taken out 
of him if he is running for only an hour. 
I do not know how to manage to keep 
hunting fresh dogs every sixty minutes 
without some such outfit as the hunt I 
have been describing. And I want to tell 
you that the thrill derived from being able 
to watch dogs race every minute of the 
time they are hunting through a whole 
afternoon—that is a thrill indeed! So there 
is decidedly something to be said on both 
sides of the question, even though a fancy 
hunt does not appeal to me. If I like my 
hunts rough, however, I realize that I 
must sacrifice something in dog work 
from a spectacular standpoint. 


T is a known fact that a dog should be 

steady to shot and wing. It is also a 
known fact that it is a mighty hard job to 
keep any dog steady to shot and wing if he 
is a retriever. The finished performance 
involves absolute steadiness—and it is a 
pretty sight to see a dog stand and never 
even flinch to wing or shot or dead bird. 
Yet that sight is something you must sacri- 
fice forty-nine times in fifty in the case of 
the finder-retriever. Also, as I have al- 
ready said, the dog which has nothing to 
do but retrieve should be able to reduce 
the possible loss from downed birds that 
are not found. 

Both sides of the entire question were 
discussed quite ably, I think, in the article 
published in December. It all gets down to 
the matter of what each individual can 
afford or prefers. I am convinced that the 
highest quality of performance can be 
produced by the specialist in each division. 
I admit that. I know that it is so. And 
yet, since an honest confession is good for 
the soul—I will admit that I'll take mine 
in simpler fashion with fewer dogs and less 
to bother about, but with more intimate 
companionship existing in each phase of 
a day afield. Yet even though I vote this 
way, I repeat that Mr. Waters has ana- 
lyzed performance correctly in the com- 
ments from his book, as quoted in our 
recent December issue. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
RABBIT-FED 


Qves.—What has been your experience, if any, 
in feeding bird dogs an occasional rabbit? The 
reason I ask this is, I took my dogs out yesterday 
afternoon and they only wanted to hunt rabbits 
and found plenty of them. My three young dogs 
were along and wanted some rabbits, so I shot 
a few and when dressing them, threw the offal 
and one partly dressed rabbit into the dog park. 
The setters had nearly everything cleaned up this 
morning including the skin and fur and I took 
them out for a work out. They hunted birds like 
fools and did the best work they have done so 
far this season—found two coveys, lots of singles 
never hunted rabbits a minute and were still 
hunting hard after three hours of it. Now, were 
they fed up on rabbits or was it just the day 
to have some luck on birds? Would you advise 
repeating the rabbit experiment? 

Cuas. W. Sarrorp. 

Ans.—I am rather inclined to believe that it 
was just a coincidence that your dogs hunted 
birds particularly well after they had eaten 
rabbit meat. However, since go came of it 
before, it might be worth trying again. All dogs 
hunt better some days than others, and I am 
inclined to venture the belief that the day that 
they hunted so well just happened to be one of 
their good days. [Ep.]} 


CHOOSING A BIRD DOG 
Qves.—Can you tell me which is the hetter bird 
dog: the pointer or the setter? Which is the best 


kind of setter? 
T. W. Cunorrr, 

Ans.—It is impossible to state as a breed 
which is the best bird dog. Some pointers are 
better than some setters, and some setters are 
better than some pointers. The English setters are 
generally regarded as the leading setter breed, 
but there are exceptions to this rule, as all others. 
I own one Irish setter that has beaten both Eng- 
lish setters and pointers on many occasions. 
When you get into the matter of “‘best” you have 
got to discuss individuals and not breeds. [Ep.] 


(END OF KENNEL DEP’T) 
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dog aliments. 
















THIS DOG COLLAR § 


(Your name in gold) 

SEND NO MONEY 

Pay postman on arriva) 
Extra plates 50¢ each. Dog 
couplers and leads 50c ea. 


KENNEL SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. X Fitchburg, Mass, 
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Best seller everknown! 


TRAIN 
YOUR 
OWN 
DOG! 







Eighth Edition 
Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley’s incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 

This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 


Tue Eastest, Quicxest ann Most Naturat Way 
to Break Your Dosa. 


Descriptive ano Picturep Cuapters on INeExpEeNstve 
Kennet Maxine ann Tratninc Apptiiances; also 
Stmpce Doc Docrorine. 


1 year sub. to Frecp ann Stream ea EY FOR 


Book (paper cover) sede $1.50 $3 00 
pc en ae ... $4.00 ° 
Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 
FIELD AND STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 











THE FIRST BROOD 


NE of the biggest thrills in game- 
breeding comes from holding a 
pheasant egg closely to the ear 
and hearing the little fellow inside 
“vipping” and chipping his way into the 
world. Should he be a vigorous youngster 
his struggles can be felt through the shell. 

Some persons entirely unfamiliar with 
the hatching of birds, think that the babies 
just burst out of the shells. They don’t. 
The chick methodically works away with 
his bill until the shell has a continuous line 
of chipped places around it, then the 
“cover” is pushed up and there’s another 
pheasant. 

The instant that the eggs are found to 
he pipped, the foster-mother should be re- 
turned to the nest and 
the cover put on secure- 
ly. Leave her strictly 
alone for forty-eight 
hours. Don’t bother her 
in any way. All the 
gal mekeeper’ s work for 
the past winter has been 
to prepare for the suc- 
cess of this period of 
hatching. If the breed- 
ing stock has not been 
well cared for, nothing 
a human hand can do 
now will improve the 
young stock. 

This is the time when 
the importance of a 
tight nest-box is em- 
phasized. No aperture 
larger than a half-inch 
either way can be per- 
mitted or the young 
birds will flash away in search of a lan- 
ruage they instinctively understand. Hold- 
ng them on the nest with the bantam for 
a full day obviates this risk. 

A game breeder once told us an inter- 
esting story about the instinct of young 
pheasants to follow the calls of their 
species rather than the orders of the do- 
mestic hen. This man set a hen on ring- 
neck eggs under blackberry bushes at the 
edge of the woods just behind his gasolene 
station. He was alarmed one morning by 
a commotion about the nest. He ran out. 
A ring-neck hen from the woods flushed 
from near the nest and roosted in a pine 
tree nearby. All the little pheasants had 
hatched and were hiding in the leaves. 
Finally the pheasant came down to the 
ground and tried the age-old trick of 
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This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
ossible, will be pleased to visit tracts of 
and which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
5. ecies and methods to use. The only 
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arge for this service will be his expenses, 





feigning broken wings to lure the game 
breeder from her newly adopted children. 
He collected them all and gave them to 
the bantam, covering the nest with a 
bushel basket. Ten minutes later he saw 
the pheasant return, chirp softly, and 
bring the brood out from under the bas- 
ket in a hurry. The man rushed out, 
caught most of them and put the bantam 
with them in a coop, The next day the wild 





Three nest-boxes. Note the tags to record the date eggs were set, the date 
they were due to hatch and the result of the hatch 


pheasant came again but the little ones 
paid no attention to her. 

Ring-neck eggs hatch anywhere from 
twenty-two to twenty-six days after set- 
ting them. Some strains take consistently 
longer, others the minimum time. Also the 
age of the egg must be taken into con- 
sideration. Usually forty-eight hours after 
the first egg pips will allow plenty of time 
for all to come out, dry off and learn the 
language of the bantam. If more time is 
needed it may be taken without danger. 

The use of nesting and brooding coops 
brings the same time allowance — 
the front of the small coop is opened. : 
guard of half-inch mesh wire 1s he 
about this type of coop so that the babies 
have something like nine square feet of 
ground to explore until they are grown 







enough to allow them farther wanderings 
in safety. 

We use the nest-box plan with brood 
coops six by three feet by eighteen inches 
for the family when it is ready to leave 
the nest. 

Early in the season the weather is not 
always conducive to the well-being of 
newly hatched game birds being permitted 
to go out of doors. At such times we place 
the coop on the barn floor and wait for 
the next sunny day. 

The young birds must be protected 
against chill as they are taken from the 
nest. A covered basket lined with an old 
blanket is a fine arrangement for trans- 
porting them. 

From sixty to seventy-five hours after 
hatching is time enough to feed them. The 
old hen will be anxious 
to eat and drink. She 
should have access to a 
cup of corn nailed high 
enough so that the brood 
cannot get to it. 


HEIR first feed can 

be of the special 
pheasant meal adaptedto 
their age and size, or the 
best quality buttermilk 
baby chick starter may 
be used. Personally we 
prefer the latter. Good 
results have been ob- 
tained from a variety of 
rations. 

The commercial ra- 
tion for baby chicks 
is eaten with more rel- 
ish if it is just crumbly 
wet. Water or sweet or 
sour milk may be used to moisten it. Do 
not heat the liquid. And do not have the 
mash sloppy. 

Feed only what the birds will clean 
up in fifteen or twenty minutes. 

For the first week feed five times a day. 
Our schedule is eight, ten, twelve, two 
and four o’clock. After fifteen minutes the 
keeper goes back over his route and takes 
away all uneaten food. This is then given 
to the flock of bantams. 3 

Fresh water or sweet or sour milk 
should be available to the brood always. 
Earthenware fountains holding a quart 
are the best. They are for sale at all 
poultry stores. Cleanliness is important 
and these fountains can be quickly scalded 
whenever it is necessary, Whatever part 
of their contents is not consumed by the 
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following morning is thrown out where 
no birds can get to it and the fountain 
freshly filled. It should not be placed 
where the sun’s rays can heat the con- 
tents. The crockery helps avoid this but 
‘t cannot be depended upon to ward off 
the direct sun heat. We make it a point 
to put the fountains under the roof of 
op. 
rohe ste of the enclosure for the brood 
js important. It ought to be on well- 
drained soil where the grass has been cut 
short with a lawn-mower. Shade is im- 
portant if the game-farm is located in one 


Photo Otto Beyer 
Japanese silkie with a brood of young 
pheasants 


of the southern states. To furnish it, the 
coop may be placed under a tree or hay 
can be laid on the wire if it appears to 
be necessary. For the climate of southern 
Maine we find that the roofed third of the 
coop gives enough shade so that the struc- 
ture may be set in the open field. 

For the first week the coop ought to be 
solidly seated on the ground so that there 
is no opening between the base boards and 
the sod to permit the little birds to get 
outside. Disaster will not positively fol- 
low if they do get out but it is easier and 
better to confine them for at least a 
week or ten days after hatching. 

A game breeder in northeastern Mas- 
sachusetts has reported to us that he 
has found red ants highly dangerous to 
young pheasants. He placed a coop and 
brood beside an ant-hill with the idea that 
the insects would give the needed animal 
food. The young pheasants devoured the 
ants yoraciously and died within a few 
minutes after swallowing them. His theory 
is that the ants remained alive long enough 
in the digestive tract to set up an inflam- 
mation that killed the birds. 


NOTHER propagator in Kittery, 
Maine, has told us that feeding whole 
angle worms is very likely to kill young 
pheasants. He will not use worms until 
they have been chopped into pieces about a 
quarter of an inch long. 

In an experiment last season, we lost 
two or three sturdy youngsters out of one 
brood by throwing cracked corn on the 
ground inside the coop. Instead of leaving 
the larger kernels for the bantam, the 
pheasants gobbled them and choked to 
death. Their throats permit swallowing 
of the grain but half-way to the crop. 

Vith proper care, there is no reason in 
the world why almost every bird hatched 
should not be brought to vigorous, healthy 
maturity. We consider that when we lose 
more than two ring-neck pheasants per 
brood during the first week, something 
Serious is the matter. 
in the April issue the care of the 
oroods after the first week and liberation 
by the brood method will be discussed. 
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ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH, MUSKRATS, 
UPLAND GAME BIRDS and ANIMALS 


Plant their Natural Foods. 


Provide cover. 


You can bring and hold thousands where 
only a few are now stopping. No need to go 
miles for sport. Bring abundance of game or 
fish to your favorite hunting or fishing grounds 
by planting Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Po- 


tato and 30 other 


Attractive Natural Foods de- 


scribed in free illustrated book. It tells what, when, 
where and how to plant. Write, describe grounds, and 
receive free planting advice and book. 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, BOX 331-A, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds 
Ask about services of expert to examine, plan and plant large properties. 








PHEASANT EGGS 
FROM ENGLAND 


Prices during April, L6-10-0; May ist to 
12th, L6-10-0; May 13th to 19th, L5-10-0; 
May 20th to 26th, L4-0-0; June Ist to 15th, 
L2-0-0; later L1-0-0. Carriage paid to ship 
Southampton or Liverpool. 

90% guaranteed Fertile. Over 5,000 
Pheasants kept for laying. All in large 
moveable pens or open aviaries, six Hens 
to a Cock, full winged. 

Terms: Cash in England against ship- 
ping company’s receipt. Bankers: Bar- 
clay’s, Coventry, England. 


Capt. W. Freeman’s Game Farms, Ltd. 
Hungerford, Berks, England 





MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 


Breeders of 
Superb, Ring Necked Pheasants 


We are now booking orders for pheasant 
hatching eggs. Our breeding stock has win- 
tered in the open, has brilliant plumage, and 
is in prime condition to produce eggs that wil! 
hatch strong, vigorous chicks that will live 
and grow. Prices reasonable. Safe delivery and 
fair dealing guaranteed. 


Montcalm Game Farm 
R. F. D. N. 3 
BoxN 





Phoenixville, Pa. -- e 



























BOB WHITE QUAIL 





ORDER (Partridges) 

NOW Southern Native, Northern 
and Mexican_ varieties. My 
Free 1930 Folder explains 


varieties. How to plant them. 
Letters from prominent cus- 
tomers. Prices, Etc. 
Delivery December to late 
April. Largest producer in 
America. 

M. E. BOGLE, Box 837, San 
Antonio, Texas. 








FEED THE DUCKS 


I have made a study and specialty of ducks 
and geese—their habits and feeding. Bring the 
ducks to your place with my Wild Celery, 
Widgeon grass and Sago Pond Weed—the three 
best foods. Am experienced in planting duck 
food and will go to your pond if necessary. 
Write or wire for information and prices per bushel. 


R. D. ROBERTS, Waterlily, N. C. 


Portage. 
Wisconsin 


For large hatchable eggs—90% fertility guaranteed. 


Five varieties of pheasants; Call Ducks, Japanese 
Silkie and Buff Cochin Bantams. Courteous and_con- 
scientious service—free advisory department. Valu- 
able rearing bulletin and price list free. 


RAISE PIGEONS and 
RABBITS 


For Pleasure and Profit 


Our free booklet tells you how. 
Over 20 varieties of Pigeons. Also 
Bantams. 


W. V. MOORE Box N Sterling, Tit. 




















Ringnecks 
Fancy Pheasants 
Wild Ducks 


Silkie and 
Qual- 


Pumetofh 


Geese, Quail, Bantams, Ete. 
Pheasant Chicks, Jamesway Hatched. 
ity Always. Only Results Count. 
PARAMOUNT GAME FARM 
Box 175 Martinsville, Ind. 


HARDY NORTHERN GROWN 
PHEASANTS, WILD TURKEYS, RING- 
NECK AND MONGOLIAN PHEASANTS 


Eggs for 1930 from Imported birds or from pens of 
Imported cocks with Grousehaven hens. 

Order now, for Spring delivery as all orders are 
filled in rotation. 


GROUSEHAVEN FARMS 


Box G Lupton, Michigan 











WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE 
Waterlily P.O., Currituck Sound, N.C. 
Wild duck foods that will grow. Wild cel- 
ery, Sago Pond Weed, Widgeon grass and 
other kinds. Our Mr. White will visit any 
Preserve in the United States to advise 
about the growing of food if requested. 
Best of references. 





lian, Amherst, Golden, Silver, Reeves, Melano- 
tus, Swinhoe, Manchurian, Vesicolor. Price 
list free. Illustrated, instructive, descriptive 
catalog loc. 


Lux Game Farm 








America’s finest pheasants. Ringneck, Mongo- 


Hopkinton, ta. ty 














SO. JERSEY QUAIL FARM 
EWAN, N. J. 
Taking orders now 


for Summer and 
Fall delivery 


Limited number 
of fine birds 
for sale 











PHEASANTS 


Ringneck, Golden, Silver and Ambherst. 
Breeding stock for sale. Non-related and 
healthy. 

Eggs in season. 


MOHAWK VALLEY GAME FARM 
Minaville New York 














WANTED TO BUY— 


500 Ringneck Pheasants, 400 hens, 100 cocks, 10 
pair each of all species of fancy Pheasants, 50 pair 
Hungarian Partridges. Young or mature birds ac- 
ceptable if priced right. Give full details regarding 
age, sex, condition and price. 


CAROLINA BREEDING FARMS, Inc. 
McAdoo Buildi G boro, North Carolina 











AVICULTURE 


If interested in cage birds or pheasants, join 
The Avicultural => You will find the 
monthly magazine helpful and it will bring 


you in touch with many others who have the 
same hobby. The cost is $5.00 annually— 
address Avicultural Society, Room 1405, 36 
West 44th Street, New York City or No. 6312 
Chicago, Ill. 


South Ashland Avenue, 
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fz ——* Feed Is the 
o— Secret 


Have the ducks been plenti- 
ful on your local waters the 
4 past year or did you have to 
take a long trip to some good 
wild-duck resort? This is unnecessary. You can '}¢ 
bring the ducks to your local waters instead of 
going after them if you plant 
THEIR FAVORITE FOODS 

Terrell’s Wild Celery, Duck Potato, Sago Pond 
Plant—85 varieties to attract game birds, song 
birds, fish, muskrats, etc. Sure-Growing and 
used with wide success throughout U. S. and ! 
Canada. Plan your feeding grounds now, so 
you'll be ready to plant at the most favorable 
time and get quickest results. Write for liter- 
ature and expert planting advice that helps get 


results 
LL,’s 
AQUATIC FARMS AND NURSERIES 
353 D BLK. OSHKOSH, WIS. 


DHEASANTS 


Ringnecks and Fancy Breeds 
Price List Upon Request 
Visits by appointment only 


TOPSTONE PHEASANTRY 


Ridgefield Connecticut 





















Keep Your Waters Alive With 


EASTERN BROOK TROUT 


Fast growing healthy trout available in all sizes 
for immediate delivery. 

We use the Haviland Fish-Oxy Tank method of 
transporting live trout, making it practical to de- 
liver trout alive and in good condition almost 
anywhere in the East. We are equipped to take 
care of your needs. Write to us; we can help you. 


WILLOW BROOK TROUT HATCHERIES, Inc. 
Dept. F. Granville Road Westfield, Mass. 


New York Representative: 
T. S. Nichols, 206 Broadway, N. Y. City—’phone 








| Cortland 4223 











Restock your land and enjoy hunting America’s 
best game bird. Very prolific, beneficial, inexpensive, 
adapted all sections. Delivery in Feb., Mar., April 
nly. Necessary place orders in advance. Also all kind 
birds (eggs in season) quail, pheasant, waterfowl, swans, 
5 kinds peafowl, other ornamental birds, fur bearers 
und zoo animals, Write now for free folder and prices. 
Dept. 24, Kelly Smith, Box 162, San Antonio, Texas 








Decoys—Callers—Trained Birds 
Shot over often 1927-28-29 
Baby Ducklings. (Ideal feed). Wild Mallard $4.50 


pair; $2.50—12 eggs. English Callers 1927-28-29; 
$10.00-$8.00-$7.00 pair; $4.00—12 eggs. Belgian 
Callers $15.00 pair; $6.00—12 eggs. Black Mallard 
$10.00 pair; $6.00—12 eggs. Duck Book 25c, Goose 
Booklet 25c. Old trained Canada Geese, Chinese Geese, 


Wood Ducks & other Ducks, Geese & Drakes. All 
Pure Bred Stock. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


BREMAN CO., Danville, Ill. 








Make Money Raising Squabs 


Highest Market ever known. Breeders 

shipped everywhere. Homers, Car- 

neaux. White Kings a specialty. All 

other breeds. Send 10 cts. for 32- 

page catalog and price list. 
ALLSTON SQUAB CO. 

64 N. Beacon St., Allston, Mass. 
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The Mackensen Game Park 









Bob White a Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and 
Deer \ Ducks 
Rabbits Foxes, Raccoons 


Everything in wild animals, game, 
fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 
vate preserves and collections of fancy 
fowl. 

Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


-FOR SALE- 


BROOK TROUT 


All Sizes for Stocking Purposes 
Eyed Eggs in Season 
Standard Prices 


Write us your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. RY. 
P.O. Address: Merriewold, Sullivan Co.,N. Y. 


Squab Book FREE 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised in 
1 month. No mixing feed, no night labor, no ng 
to attend. Sell for double chicken prices, Write 
at once for i So, toe telling pow se 
reed and profit new fast_sales 
ethos. PLYMOUTH ROCK 
nL CO. , 504 H St., Melrose 
Highlands, M hh €9. Estab- 
lished 29 years. Founder of the squab industry. Largest business 
in the world in ‘pigeons and pigeon supplies, Reference. any 
bank. We g stock everywhere on three months’ trial. 








































Lessons in Game-Breeding 


ORRESPONDENCE course thor- 

oughly covering Ring-neck Pheas- 
ants, Quail and Wild Ducks. Twelve 
lessons—twenty-four weeks. 

$5.00 down—$5.00 every two weeks 

for 22 weeks—$50.00 cash in ad- 

vance. 

Special instructions in marketing birds and 
profitable management of game-farms 
Mr. Horace Mitchell, Editor of the Game- 
Breeding Department of FIELD & STREAM 
is the author of the lessons and director of 
this course. Address correspondence to: 


HALEY PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
Portsmouth New Hampshire 


EGGS EGGS EGGS 


For Spring Shipment 
Ringnecks, Mongolian, Silver, Golden, Lady Amherst, 
Reeves and Versicolor Pheasants. 
Special prices in quantity orders. Feeding and rearing 
instructions free with order. 
Illustrated Literature—10 cents 


| INDIANFIELD PHEASANTRY, Dept. F, Telford, Pa. 











BREED FUR ANIMALS 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
Best monthly breeder’s magazine covers en- 
tire field of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, 
Beaver, Raccoon, Fur Rabbits, Karakul Sheep, 
etc. Sample copy 15c. Subscription U. ge 
and Canada $1.00 per year. Foreign $1.50. 
AMERICAN FUR BREEDER 
Lock Box 30 St. Peter, Minnesota 





EVERGREENS FOR GAME COVER 


Mr. Sportsman: Evergreen transplants set 
this Spring will in a surprisingly short 
time, furnish you with a wonderful game 
cover. They are ideal for planting on waste 
land, small farms and country estates. They 
increase land values and beautify the land- 
scape. Write now for prices and free samples. 
THE WHITNEY NURSERIES 
Established 1880 WARREN, OHIO 

















MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as reterences, also E. F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 
JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 
128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 








NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 
‘*TRAINO’’ A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 
Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 
any amount as I consider them the most humane training collar pos- 
sible to make. I get better resulta with less work with them than any 
other collar I ever used. Signed Gran W. Surrn 
The Best Police and Bird-dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
leader and check collar in one. By Matt Postpaip, $2.50. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 








FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 





INCUBATING RING-NECKsS 


ATCHING and rearing birds jp 
large numbers with incubators and 
brooders mean a tremendous advance for 
game-breeding. Costs will be lowered and 
more birds produced with less labor, 
So far two states have the reputation 
of doing this successfully—Massachusetts 
with ring-neck pheasants and Virginia 
with bob-white quail. 
Experimentation along these lines has 
been carried on by a few private game. 





i 


Here they are—a dozen or so handfuls of 
day-old pheasant chicks 


farms but so far we cannot say how suc- 
cessful their efforts have been. In the 
spring of 1929, Reginald Kennard of 
Greenland, N. H., a breeder of leghorns, 
who raises a thousand turkeys a year by 
machinery, hatched several hundred ring- 
necks in incubators from eggs furnished 
by his state. He found that they did not 
hatch an exceptionally high percentage 
of birds as compared with foster-mother 
incubation. On June 29, 1929, Mr. Ken- 
nard had these young pheasants under a 
section of a large hot-water brooder. 
They were doing well and compared fa- 
vorably with birds raised by hens. The 
project is being watched with great in- 
terest and will be further reported in a 
later issue. 

Whether birds reared by such means 
can as well care for themselves in the 
wild as birds raised by hens is something 
that is not definitely known. Comparisons 
should be made by conservationists in 
all parts of the country. Birds for libera- 
tion may be distinguished by leg-bands 
or by punch marks in the webs between 
their toes. An ordinary  chick-punch 
should be in the pocket of every game- 
breeder so that he may mark such birds 
as his wishes. 


THE COCK THAT WAS A HEN 


T is an astonishing thing to see a hen 

ring-neck that has laid a good number 
of eggs, suddenly change her plumage com- 
pletely and take on the colors of the male 
bird. We have never seen this odd event 
happen but once, although noted, practical 
ornithologists make mention of it as more 
or less common. The hen that has thus 
changed her raiment looks like a cock 
which has not matured properly. Such 
change in plumage denotes an ailment of 
the ovaries that has rendered the bird in 
question sterile. 

Such specimens are problems for the 
game breeder. They cannot: honestly be 
sold as males nor yet can they be delivered 
to customers who wish hens. Liberating 
them or selling them for food is the only 
way out unless the owner wants to carry 
the pheasant along as a pensioner. 

Too great an amount of corn m ti 
ration is, in our minds, the cause of this 
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ailment. The organs undergo a type of 
fatty degeneration until they are deprived 


together of vitality. 
= any readers seen or heard of any 
method of bringing such birds back to 
their original standing in the breeding 


pens? 


JOB’S “THE PROPAGATION OF 
WILD BIRDS” 


E must regretfully announce that 

The Propagation of Wild Birds by 
Herbert K. Job is out of print. Our sur- 
plus copies are all sold and we will be 
unable to fill requests for this volume until 
further notice. Those who own copies, 
especially the revised and enlarged edi- 
tion, should prize them, for Mr. Job’s 
work is one of the best that has been 
published on the subject. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


RAISING PHEASANTS FOR MARKET 


Game-Breepinc Epitor: | 

I am interested in raising pheasants for sale 
and thought you might be able to tell me the kind 
1 should buy. ; 

Can you also give me the names of some 

breeders? ‘ 

What comprises the market for pheasants? 

C. A. Hotscuun, New York, 


Ans.: I know that you have a poultry farm on 
Long Island. It would be a question whether 
pheasants would pay over a period of years on 
such a place. Domestic fowl are very often car- 
riers of disease to which wild birds are not 
immune. However, it would be an interesting 
thing for you to try. The New York market for 
pheasants for the table is close by as well as 
numerous gun clubs who buy birds for liberating 
and shooting. 

In my opinion the Chinese ring-necks are best. 
They are economically priced and are medium in 
size, coming between the larger Mongolian and 
smaller English ring-neck. You will find the 
names of reliable dealers listed in the advertising 
columns of this Department. 

Game-Breepinc Eprtor. 


COVERTS IN THE PENS 


Epttor, Game Breepinc Dept.: 
What are the best grains to sow inside sta- 
tionary pheasant pens? 
Everett Jones, Penna. 


Ans.: Winter rye is good. It is not killed by 
frost. Buckwheat is fine but cannot survive cold 
weather. Sunflowers supply feed in the fall. 
Canada peas are also good for this purpose. 
Vetch grows thickly and will give good pro- 
tective clumps for nest-making. Vetch also har- 
bors thousands of insects and has an edible seed. 
Suggest that you set out some shrubs or ever- 
green trees in the corners of the pens. When the 
trees grow to the top wire they may be pruned 
back and will provide dense cover close to the 
ground. 

Game Breepine Eprtor. 


EXCHANGING BIRDS 


Dear Mr. MITCHELL: 

Where can I buy 25 pairs of Northern bob- 
white quail? Do you know of anyone that would 
exchange bob-whites for our wild California 
quail? How many pairs of California valley 
quail would I have to give for each pair of 
Northern bob-white ? 

E. B. Hampton, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Ans.: Some of the advertisers in this depart- 
ment ought to be able to supply you with Northern 
bob-whites. Perhaps some of them would like to 
exchange as you suggest. Better write them. 
With prices as they are, I think you could effect 
an exchange on a basis of equal value or about 
hve pairs of California valley quail for four pairs 
of bob-white. 

Game Breepinc Epitor. 


PEANUTS FOR PHEASANTS 
Dear Mr. Mitcuett: 

Can peanuts be fed to pheasants without 
danger? I live in a district where this food 
could be used at less expense than almost any- 
thing else but I do not wish to give my birds 
Peanuts if it is going to hurt them. 

Grorce Tenney, Missouri. 


Ans.: Peanuts fed in moderation will do 
Pheasants no harm. During the winter this feed 
md . Siven in more abundance than during 

4 ne and summer. Peanuts are fattening 
= heating, of course, due to the oil contained 
them. They should prove a benefit to the 
P — but this ration should not be carried 


Game BreepinG EpitTor. 
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[= SAVE MONEY >= 
on Wire Ketting 


Buy from Crown at wholesale prices. 
all wire netting orders. 
from large stocks at Clinton, Mass., Chicago, San Fran- 
Seattle, and Minneapolis. 
generous discounts. 
steel construction for bird and animal enclosures. Deal 
with Crown and buy more for your money. 





Send today for latest Crown cata- 
log—a post card will bring it. 














lL Free == 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


1150 Tyler Street N. E. 


127 











Big saving on 
Prompt delivery in all sizes 


Write for prices and 
Find out about the new low cost 


This Business Established 1878 





Minneapolis, Minn, 








TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 
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The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 


Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 





Wild 
Rabbits 


JACKS AND — 
COTTONTAILS 


Can furnish any number in season for restocking or 
coursing, Place cottontail orders now which can be 
shipped only in the late fall and winter months, can 
furnish Jacks at all times except in summer when 
the weather is hot. MY PRICES WILL INTEREST 
a Live arrival guaranteed. Every customer sat- 
sfie 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 





















FINEST QUALITY EASTERN MINK, the 
kind with a dark fine pelt that brings highest 
prices. Many professional men will find a few 
of these animals not only profitable but a very 
interesting hobby. We will be pleased 
to mail prices and information in 
regard to our 1930 stock, fall de- 
livery. 


DAVIS FUR FARMS, Ine. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 





There is Money tn 


Silver Fox Rabbits 


Also All Other Practical Breeds 
New Zealand Whites, Chinchillas, ete. 
We Offer Best Quality Obtainable 
Our customers receive monthly fur magazine & cor- 
respondence course on rabbit breeding FREE. Send 
for catalog & price list. 
‘ HIGHLAND FUR FARM 
Division FS Webster, N. Y. 








Minks, get the best breeders. Finest quality minks. 
Guaranteed Bred Females. Cold Spring Fur Farms, 
Box 22, Homer, Minnesota. 

















FOR SALE 


High grade and quality of muskrats for 
breeders. Dark Northern Ontario strain. 
— make immediate delivery. Sex guaran- 
teed. 


TOLEDO MUSKRAT FARMS INC. 
1112 Nicholas Bidg. Toledo, Ohio 





An unusual magazine filled with 














FREE 
COPY, 





Silver Fox News, 


up-to-the-minute fur farming 
news. Contains lessons, helpful 
hints and valuable suggestions 
for a fur farmer and those plan- 
ning to raise silver foxes for 
profit. Send for FREE copy or 
enclose $1 for 4 consecutive is- 
sues and our confidential Fur 
Market report and large illuse 
trated grading chart. 


370 Seventh Avenue, New York 











FOXE 


Registered Blues and Silvers. The right 
place to buy quality. Booklet free. Breed- 
er-agents wanted. Bank ref. 25 years. Easy 
terms, We also ranch foxes for customers. 


CLEARY BROS. FOX FARMS 
Empire Bidg. 


MONTY MONTAUK taught all breeds, 
Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale. 


W. H. HAND 
Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. I. 











Seattle, Wash. 


* ” 

Training 
Chesapeakes 
and Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 
Yard break- 

ing and force 
retrieving 








and terms. Ask for our 
klet “The Silver Fox, 
What It Is.” It is FREE, 


CASS LAKE SILVER 
BLACK FOX Co. 
Cass Lake Minn. 


LIVE MUSKRATS—Black or Brown 


PROMPT DELIVERY. Order now to avoid 
being disappointed. We are experienced and 
reliable. Write for terms and prices. Large 
contracts and foreign orders solicited. 
W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. Q-3 
CHESTER, PENNA. 


























RAISE CHINCHILLA 
a pa tetera 


. copy o! 
ine, tells bow to raise rabbits for big prod 
GUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO. Bon cgdua Holmes Park 





how to build pens, how to feed, how t 
today for your copy. Send 25c to cover mailing. 
American National Fox & Fur Breeders Association 
organization of the fur b din 
Lil 
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Ned Beaumont took his hands away from the dead 


man and stood up. 


As far up the street as the eye could 
see no person was visible. Two blocks 
down the street, in front of the Log 
Cabin Club, two men were getting out of 
an automobile...... 

Jeaumont had_ stopped breathing 
through his mouth by the time he 
reached the sidewalk in front of the Club. 
His lips were still somewhat faded. He 
looked at the empty automobile without 


pausing, climbed the Club’s steps be- 
tween the two lanterns, and went in- 
doors. 


He went up to the front second-story 
room. Madvig, in dinner clothes, was 
sitting at the table with a hand stretched 
out towards the telephone when Ned 
Beaumont came in. 

Madvig withdrew his hand and said: 
“How are you, Ned?” His large hand- 
some face was ruddy and placid. 


Ned Beaumont said, “I’ve been 


worse,” while shutting the door behind 
him. He sat on a chair not far from 
Madvig’s. “How’d the Henry dinner 
go?” 

The. skin at the corners of Madvig’s 
eyes crinkled. “I’ve been at worse,” he 
said. 

Ned Beaumont was clipping the end 
of a pale spotted cigar. The shakiness of 
his hands was incongruous with the 
steadiness of his voice asking: “Was 
Taylor there?” He looked up at Madvig 
without raising his head. 

“Not for dinner. Why ?” 

“He’s dead in a gutter up the street.” 

Madvig, unruffled, asked: “Is that so?” 

Ned Beaumont leaned forward: “Did 
you understand what I said?” 

Madvig nodded slowly. 

“Well?” 

“Well what?” 

“He was killed.” 


“All right,” Madvig said. “Do you 
want me to get hysterical about it?” 

Ned Beaumont sat up straight in his 
chair and asked: “Shall I call the police?” 

Madvig raised his eyebrows a little, 
“Don’t they know it?” 

Ned Beaumont, looking steadily at the 
blond man, replied: “There was nobody 
around when I saw him. I wanted to 
see you before I did anything. Is it all 
right for me to say I found him?” 

Madvig’s eyebrows came down over 
blank eyes. “Why not?” 

Ned Beaumont rose, took two steps 
toward the telephone. halted, and faced 
the blond man again. He spoke with slow 
emphasis: “His hat wasn’t there.” 

“He won't need it now.” Then Mad- 
vig drew his brows together and said: 
“You're a fool, Ned.” 

Ned Beaumont said, “One of us is,” 
and went to the telephone. 





The foregoing is from the opening chapters of a vivid, swift-moving, powerful and 
intensely dramatic story, by Dashiell Hammett, called 


THE GLASS KEY 


It is a story of present-day organized crime and 
crime’s alliance with politics, written by a man who 
not only writes brilliantly but who knows his subject 
There is not a word in the story that 
is not true to conditions that exist today in almost 


thoroughly. 
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DASHIELL HAMMETT 


the author of The Glass Key, is recog- 
nized today by the majority of critics 
as the greatest living writer of de- 
tective stories. He is engueetionsiae 
a brilliant writer, a genius; and 
has to draw upon for material ee 
years’ experience as a Pinkerton Oper- 
ative, which has given him knowledge 
of the underworld, of modern crime 
and politics, and of police and detec- 
tive methods, that is possessed by no 
other writer. One of the greatest book 
publishing houses has been bringing 
out his stories in book form as fast as 
they have appeared in Black Mask; 
and thé appearance of each book has 
been hailed by the critics in terms of 
highest praise. The Glass Key is his 
latest story. 














to last: 


in the MARCH issue of 


As we have told you in these pages 
before, Black Mask is published by the 
publishers of Field & Stream. It is 
edited to appeal to just such people as 
you readers of Field & Stream—intel- 
ligent people who cannot enjoy stories 
that are not intelligent, plausible, con- 
vincing. In our opinion the finest 
detective stories, adventure stories and 
western stories published anywhere to- 
day are found in Black Mask. Every 
story in every issue is by a man who 
knows what he is writing about. Every 
story is true to life in all essential 
details—plot, action and characteriza- 
tion. And every story is swift-moving 
and interesting. You who enjoy stories 
of dangerous big game hunting will 
especially enjoy Black Mask because 
there is no game in the world as dan- 
gerous to hunt as an armed man who 
would rather kill than be captured. If 
you have not yet become acquainted 
with Black Mask, get a copy of this 
March issue from any newsstand, and 
have hours of the most enjoyable read- 
ing you have ever known. 


every large city in America. If you want to know 
why crime is one of our leading industries and why 
the police cannot, or do not, suppress it, read this 
story. You will enjoy it immensely from first word 
you will find it 


Brae iask 











Also in the March issue 
BOOM TOWN 


Gambling, gunfighting and justice 

in an oil town near the border. 
THE BELL IN THE FOG 

A story of a brand new racket 

ulled on the New York police— 

or a while. 


FROST RIDES ALONE 


The air force of the Texas Rang- 
ers versus a band of smugglers 
that uses combat planes. 


BITTER BUSINESS 
DEATH IN THE PASIG 
OVAL FACE 
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IN CANADA 25¢ 
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WESTERN, DETECTIVE & ADVENTURE STORIES 











DASHIELL 


HAMMETT 


AUTHOR OF 


ALTESE FALCON 
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WHEN CRITICAL SMOKERS 
GET TOGETHER 


* Their experience recognizes that 
' Camel is indeed ‘‘a better 
cigarette”: 
Better in its quality of mellow, 
fragrant tobacco— 
Better in the mildness and 
satisfying taste of the Camel 
blend— 
When they learn the difference 
they flock to Camels. 
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© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco : 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. > 


CIGARETTES 








